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News of the Week 


r spite of the improvement in Franco-Italian relations 
to which M. Paul-Boncour made reference in_ his 
speech in the Chamber on Tuesday the two countries 
are pulling steadily in opposite directions so far as 
Geneva is concerned. Signor Mussolini’s denunciation 
of the League of Nations as absurd and discredited must 
be read in the light of the speaker’s temperament. 
He is at the moment in an ewalté mood. He has despatched 
a highly popular colleague, General Balbo, to Libya, 
just as he despatched another highly popular colleague, 
Signor Grandi, to London last year. He has just an- 
nounced the abolition of the Chamber and the substitution 
of a National Council of Corporations. And he is fully 
alive to the fact that in Four Power conversations at 
Rome he would play a considerable part, and in dis- 
cussions at Geneva, which he does not visit, none at all 
except indirectly. But there is no need to read into a 
passing observation any serious intention of leaving the 
League. It would not be surprising if Italy took a 
deliberately different line from France. It would be very 
surprising to find her running counter to British opinion 
on such a question. And both Mr. MacDonald and 
Sir John Simon have within the past week spontaneously 
renewed this country’s pledges to the League. It would 
be more reassuring, all the same, if the head of the 
Italian State manifested a little more loyalty towards an 
institution of whose Covenant Italy is a signatory. 


% * * * 


Ireland and the Empire 

Mr. J. H. Thomas’s statement on Tuesday about the 
British attitude to the Irish Free State was just and 
reasonable. He could not ignore the fact that Bills now 
before the Free State Parliament clearly indicate, as he 


r 


said, an intention gradually to eliminate the Crown from 
the constitution. He was right to say that that involves 
a further repudiation of Treaty obligations. What fol- 
lows ? Can Ireland become a republic, as Mr. De Valera 
intends, and yet enjoy the advantages of association with 
the British Commonwealth ?. Mr. Thomas’s conclusion 
was absolutely right: Ireland must make her choice— 
she must either be in the Empire, or out ; cannot be 
both. If she wants the privileges, she must accept the 
responsibilities ; -if she rejects the latter, she must forfeit 
the former. 


she 


x * * * 
That is a sound position. Mr. De Valera promptly 
asks the British Government a pointed question. Will it 
leave exclusively to the Irish people the choice between 
Republic (without Commonwealth privileges) or Do- 
minion status (with its privileges)? The British Govern- 
ment should not hesitate for a moment as to that. It 
should accept the position that the people of Southern 
Treland are free to choose, but that it must be made abun- 
dantly clear that whatever decision is come to is the free 
and considered choice of the nation, taken by something 
more than a bare majority. A snap election, held in a 
moment of emotion, and before there has been time to 
put the full issues fairly and squarely before the people, 
would be no true guide to Irish opinion. If Mr. De Valera 
can satisfy the British Government that he will afford the 
Irish people the time and fair opportunity to weigh the 
advantages and disadvantages, and express its real will 
on this single issue, then it should agree to abide by the 
decision. A declaration in favour of secession should be 
validated only after at least as deliberate a procedure as 
applies. to measures passed at Westminster under the 
Parliament Act 
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Bigger Cruisers 

The regrets expressed by the First Lord of the 
Admiralty that the Cabinet had felt compelled to 
enlarge its building programme, and lay down two 
9,000-ton cruisers and one of the ‘Arethusa’ type. of 
about 5,200 tons, instead of one of the ‘ Leander’ class 
(7,250 tons) and three ‘ Arethusas,’ will be generally 
shared. Sir Bolton Eyres-Monsell explained that the 
United States was laying down 10,000-ton cruisers and 
that Japan projected six new cruisers of 8,500 tons— 
all, of course, falling within the limits set by the London 
Treaty. Half of that explanation is irrelevant. What 
the United States does is no kind of concern of ours, for 
if anything can be taken as agreed in the field of arma- 
ments it is that the theory of possible war with America 
ean and must be. ruled out of all our calculations. The 
trouble is the middle factor—Japan. It would be simple 
and obvious to agree that America should build large 
cruisers because she thinks she needs them, and we small 
ones for a similar reason. But when America builds 
the larger type Japan follows suit, and we have to decide 
whether we can afford to have smaller ships than Japan. 
The Government cannot be blamed for resolving that 
within the limits of treaties which were designed to 
establish a certain relationship between flects that 
relationship must broadly be maintained. 

* 2 * a 

Mr. Henderson’s Protest 

No one ean be astonished at Mr. Henderson’s threat to 


resign his presidency of the Disarmament Conference.. 


Once more a member of the House of Commons, he is 
known to be anxious to take his place again in 
domestic polities. That certainly would not weigh with 
him if there were work of value to be done at Geneva, 
but with every Great Power except France apparently 
resolved to sidetrack Geneva and transfer conversations 
somewhere else, any President would be disposed to 
abandon a thankless and disheartening task and return 
to the important and more congenial work awaiting him 
zt home. But it is earnestly to be hoped that he will 
make one further sacrifice. He alone, by virtue both of 
his personality and of his office, is holding the Conference 
together. He has rendered immense service in refusing 
to despair of the Republic, and that service is asked of him 
a little longer still.’ Unless the disarmament effort is 
to break down finally, Geneva is the place where it must 
be carried through. 
* * * ** 

Mr. Runciman’s Omelette 

Mr. Runciman seems anxious to have it both ways. 
He, with his colleagues, has claimed the right to change 
the fiscal system of this country by a swift transition from 
Free Trade to Tariff Reform ; and now he is proclaiming 
the principle of “ continuity of policy in commercial 
affairs,’ which would prevent a future Government from 
returning to Free Trade. It is a one-sided kind of con- 
tinuity this. Tariff Reformers may change commercial 
policy, Free Traders may not. Mr. Runciman was 
speaking to members of the British Steelwork Association, 
and was assuring them that they might go ahead in the 
confidence not only that the present Government would 
continue to support them with an import tariff, but that 
a future Government would not venture to undo what 
they had done. There is, no doubt, much truth in the 
statement that it is easier to embark on a policy of Pro- 
tection than to withdraw from it. That is one of the 
gravest objections to it. The late Mr. E. F. Wise was 
much criticized for declaring that the Socialists, when 
they come to power, would “ make such an omelette that 
it is impossible for the eggs to get back into their shells.” 
That is exactly what Mr. Runciman boasts that his 


———— 
Government have actually done through import 
It is a dangerous argument, which the Opposition 
too likely to remember. 
* * * * 

A Legacy of Debt 

There is one provision in the Unemployment Bill Which 
must not be allowed to stand—that which throws ns 
the income of the Insurance Fund the obligation to ls. : 
arrears of debt which amount to the large total 
£115,000,000. We fully agree that this debt ought hever 
to have been allowed to accumulate ; the fund, before 
the reforms of 1931. was most improperly made liable 
for the payment of benefits to persons who had really 
passed out of insurance. That was wrong. But tyo 
wrongs do not make a right. We can find no just groun( 
whatever for requiring future contributors to the y. 
constituted fund to pay for the misdeeds of administrs. 
tors in the past. The Macmillan Report pointed out long 
ago that the overdraft on the Fund had the effect of ig 
balancing the Budget and adding to the National Debi, 
That is how it ought to be regarded—as an addition to 
the National Debt, recklessly incurred, it is true, but 
incurred, and one for which the nation must bear the 
responsibility, and not the unoffending contributors to 
the reorganized Insurance Fund. It is no use to complain 
that this would impose a burden on the taxpayer ; it will 
in any case involve taxation ; but why should it fall thus 
exclusively on the employers and employees in the 
insured trades ? 


duties, 
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* * * * 


Dollar and Franc 

Rumour is becoming peculiarly insistent that the frane 
is in difficulties. Since the Bank of France publishes its 
returns a week late, the outflow of gold reserves at the 
moment cannot be caleulated, but it is known that in 
the last two months the Bank lost metal to the value 
of £32,000,000. During the last week gold-hoarding 
from France has definitely increased, concurrently with 
the rising price offered for gold by America. Pres: 
dent Roosevelt would dislike nothing more than a France 
off gold, for in that case the pound would depreciate 
with the franc, and the dollar would have no leverage 
for its own depreciation. That explains the secrecy with 
which America is buying gold abroad, and the technical 
co-operation of the Banks of England and _ France, 
Actually America has bought very little foreign gold; 
but by the rumour of heavy buying a flight of American 
capital is encouraged which lowers the exchange-rate of 
the dollar as the President desires. Unfortunately this 
game of bluff is deceiving the French public as well into 
a panic over their gold reserves. Hitherto they have 
been maintained by the British Exehange Equalization 
Fund, which bought hundreds of millions of francs last 
week ; but it cannot buy indefinitely. 

* * * * 

The Clydebank Cunarder 

The question of whether the Cunarder 534 should be 
completed or not is much more than a local issue. An 
aflirmative decision would, of course, give a_ notable 
stimulus to employment on Clydeside, and if a sister ship 
were laid down as well either the Clyde or the Tyne o 
some other district would benefit by as much again. But 
knowledge that Atlantic supremacy (so far as the big 
ship spells supremacy) is not to be surrendered to Italy 
or Germany or France without an effort to regain it 
would have a tonic effect by no means to be despised 
Englishmen and Scotsmen generally, Honourable inter 
national rivalry in the arts of peace is on every ground to 
be encouraged. That being so, it is satisfactory to note 
that Sir Robert Horne, who has good channels of informe: 
tion and is not in the habit of talking at random, spoke 
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ly a few days ago of the difficulties between the 
Cunard and White Star lines as “settled” and the 
2 ~~ . . 

resumption of work on the 534 as imminent. The 
Government was right in stipulating for an understanding 
tween the two lines, and would be equally right in 
support once it is established. 

* * x * 


definite 


be ; ; 
providing financial 


The Herring Fishery’s Plight 

The disaster that faces the Scottish herring industry is 
none the lighter for being inevitable. So long as there is 
no trade agreement with Russia the Russian market 
refrains from absorbing its quota—a very substantial 
quota—of herrings, and the catches already made are 
more than enough to glut the remaining outlets, par- 
ticularly since the Baltic countries are taking less than 
they did. The position regarding the trade agreement is 
obscure. If, as seems to be the case, the sticking-point 
is still the demand of the Canadian Prime Minister for 
yestrictions on Russian timber imports, it is pertinent 
to observe that the political tide in Canada is running 
about as strongly against Mr. Bennett’s Government 
as it could run—the Conservative débdcle in British 
Columbia being the most recent of several demonstrations 
of that. It is a grave matter if the Scottish herring 
industry is to be ruined to satisfy the requirements of 
a liquescent administration in Canada. Meanwhile an 
increased domestic consumption of herrings would do 
something to help the fishermen. There is still far too 
little appreciation in this country of one of the cheapest 
and most nutritious of foodstuffs. 

* * x * 

When Insurance is Not Insurance 

One more lapse into thoroughly unsound finance 
would have to be recorded if the Government gave 
way to the Labour Party by granting subsidies to 
keep people in Health Insurance. It is a matter of 
pure arithmetic to decide how far the Health Insurance 
Fund can provide benefits on a given basis of contri- 
butions. The fund will go so and no further. 
When a person, upon that calculation, passes out of 
insurance, he can only get relief for sickness by some 
other form of assistance. If that assistance is given 
by the Public Assistance Authority, Mr. Greenwood 
calls it “ pauperization ”; if it is given out of a State 
subsidy to the Health Insurance Fund, he can give it 
the more dignified name of ‘ benefit.” But the nature of 
the assistance is the same in the one case as in the other. 
The vast debt of the Unemployment Insurance Fund 
would never have arisen if the Socialists had recognized 
that insurance is insurance, and relief is relief. The 
case of health insurance is on all fours with that. Sir 
Hilton Young is right in doing all he possibly can to 
extend the period of benefits and to facilitate re-entry 
to insurance so far as is compatible with the solvency of 
the Fund. Beyond that he has properly refused to go. 

* * * * 

Fascism’s New Step 

The abolition of the Italian Chamber is an event of 
small moment in itself, for the Chamber has been for all 
practical purposes abolished for years. But the new 
“corporative ” body that is to succeed will be an experi- 
ment to be watched with considerable interest. Its 
character was clearly enough indicated in Signor 
Mussolini’s speech of last Tuesday, in which he mentioned 
that in the National Council of Corporations, which is 
to take the place of Parliament, there would be repre- 
sented State administrations, the Fascist Party, Capital, 
Tabour and the technicians. This is, of course, a Par- 
lament of the interests, as opposed to a Parliament 
clected on a territorial basis, but it will be claimed, 
no doubt, that opposing interests are adequately balanced. 


far, 


It is to exercise legislative functions in the economic 
field. Other legislation will apparently be in the form of 
royal decrees. There will be still only one party in the 
State, and the Fascist Grand Council will no doubt 
remain supreme. The new experiment may succeed or 
fail, but at least Fascism can no longer be reproached 
with failure to evolve a political doctrine. 
° * a * oY 

The Future of the Saar 

It is satisfactory to find M. Paul-Boncour referring 
to the future of the Saar as a question that might be 
reasonably discussed with Germany. Under the Treaty 
of Versailles the plebiscite to decide the fate of the 
territory is to be taken at the beginning of 1935. Its 
result is a foregone conclusion, and would have been if 
the Nazis had never come into power at all. But recent 
effervescences have made the task of the Governing 
Commission peculiarly arduous, and nothing is to be 
gained by keeping the transitory régime in existence 
for another eighteen months. Herr Hitler has spoken of 
the Saar as the only open question on the Franco-German 
frontier and it would obviously make for the stability 
of Europe if this, like Alsace-Lorraine, could be con- 
sidered a settled issue for the future. The negotiations 
will not be simple, for the Saar mines belong to France 
and will have to be bought back by Germany at a 
valuation. But the sooner a problem fertile in minor 


irritations is settled, the better for T'ranco-German 
relations and for Europe generally. 
* * a * 
Layman Priests 
The Church Assembly did wisely on Tuesday 
in remitting to a special committee the question 
of the reinstatement of a _ priest or deacon who 


has abandoned the exercise of his ministry. (His orders 
he cannot abandon.) The discussion brought out a 
curious point of which the ordinary Englishman is 
entirely unaware. By an Act of 1870 a clergyman can 
<sbindon the exercise of his ministry and become free 
of the limitations it imposes. He may decide to do it 
either because his faith has failed, or because necessity 
demands that he should temporarily take up some 
more lucrative calling, or possibly because he finds it 
hard to live up to the moral requirements of the priest- 


hood. But if for a good reason he wishes to revoke his 
decision the way is absolutely barred. No power, 
ecclesiastical or civil, can reinstate him—that is, in 


England. If he goes to Scotland, Wales, or the Dominions 
he can once again provided 
he can find a Bishop to accept him. The Assembly 
felt that there is something anomalous in the limitation, 
and reference to a committee was accompanied by 
general approval of the principle of r-instatement. 
* % * aK 
Should Married Women Earn ? 


exercise his ministry, 


There was good reason for holding a _ mass 
meeting at this particular moment to protest 


against encroachments on married women’s right to 
earn their living; for the stress of unemployment is 
being used as an argument for the dismissal of married 
women from their posts. Nothing could be more 
unfair than the attempt to use the temporary dislocation 
of the labour market as a means of undermining a right 
which women justly demand. In appointing persons 


‘to jobs nothing ought to be considered but their fitness 


to perform them. If a woman unmarried is fit to be a 
teacher, or a medical officer, or a civil servant, the fact 
of her getting married ought not to be a presumption 
of unfitness. Whether she is married or not is her 
private affair, which employers have no right to 
consider unless it interferes with her efficiency. 
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A British Lead ? 


ERR HITLER has held his referendum and 
obtained the desired result by methods of which 
little need be said. When all opposition is silenced, 
when the Government has complete control of the 
radio, the Press, and every other agency of publicity, 
when the menacing vision of the concentration camp 
unfolds itself before the eyes of every voter, above all 
when the vote is for or against the ideal of “ Peace 
with Honour,” then the only question that remains— 
and it is of little relevance—is whether the vote for the 
Government’s programme will be 90 or 95 or 98 per 
cent. Actually it was 95 so far as the referendum on 
policy is concerned and 92 in the vote for Reichstag 
members—who are now 661 in number, all of them 
necessarily Nazis, since no candidates of other parties 
were permitted, all of them Aryan in race and all of 
them masculine in sex. For the moment, therefore, 
Germany has a Parliament that can be counted on to 
give formal approval when required to any measure the 
Cabinet may lay before it. In time cleavages may 
appear, but that will not be yet, and if they do, the 
Reichstag can quite well be dispensed with, as it has 
been dispensed with for the last six months. The 
election was something that had to be carried through. 
Herr Hitler considered an electoral verdict—even a 
verdict obtained as this one has been—essential, and 
now that he has got it the propaganda campaign can 
slacken, the concentration camps be relieved of some at 
least of their occupants, and a new chapter in the history 
of the German revolution open. 

The Chancellor having gained his victory, what will 
he do with it? There have been authoritative forecasts 
of his plans for the internal reorganization of Germany. 
To the outside world they matter relatively little. 
Germany’s election was Germany's affair, and so is the 
use to which the German Government may put it in 
Germany. What does matter vitally and fundamentally 
is the bearing of the clection result on the disarmament 
problem. Its bearing generally is clear. The demand 
for equality has received the all but universal endorse- 
ment of the people of Germany. It would be incredible 
that it should not. If the single question ‘* Do you 
demand equality ?” had been put, and the vote been as 
completely free as votes at Parliamentary elections in 
this country are, the response would hardly have been 
less decisive. Herr Hitler has actually diminished the 
value of the verdict by the means he used for securing 
it, but it stands as the verdict of the German people 
none the less. That is the situation the Disarmament 
Conference has to face after refusing to face it for 
eighteen months. It is the situation—to come near¢r 
home—that the British Government has to face. So 
far as the broad principle goes Germany’s case is un- 
answerable. She was given a moral pledge of equality 
at Versailles in 1919; the pledge was renewed by 
implication at Locarno in 1925; it was made explicit 
—if that adjective can properly be applied to the rather 
indeterminate “ equality of status ” promised at Geneva 
last December—a year ago. If Germany demands 
fulfilment of the pledge, as she does, her former enemies 
are left with only two alternatives, to carry out their 
promise or go back on it. 

The situation, it may be said, has changed. It has. 
But it has become what it is because of the delay in 
executing promises, and the longer that delay is pro- 
tracted the more desperate it will become. There is 
far more risk in granting equality to a Hitler than there 
was to a Briining or a Stresemann. But there is more 


risk still in refusing to grant it. For if Germany is not 
accorded it, she will take it—with very considerahj 
justification—and even if she could be prevented from 
rearming by the intolerable expedient of a preventive 
war, or other possibly practicable methods, the Crisis 
would only break out again in an acuter form than eens 
ten years hence. The situation, it may be repeated 
must be faced. It must not only be faced but saved, 
and one country, our own, can do more than any other 
to save it. The Disarmament Conference has been 
conspicuous for lack of leadership from the first. It jg 
more disastrously bereft of that quality today than eyey. 
But even at this eleventh hour wise and courageous 
leadership could restore hopes long since shattered, 
And the country that has deliberately accepted the 
distinction between defensive and aggressive Weapons, 
and proposed the abolition of the latter, is better qualified 
than any other to press for a decision that would give 
Germany everything she has a right to demand—or has 
in fact demanded. 

It is well to be explicit, for the argument between 
Germany and this country has already reduced itself 
to explicit terms. The British Government last March 
laid a draft convention before the Disarmament Con. 
ference. It has formed the basis of all the Conference's 
subsequent labours and is actually before it still. On 
October 6th Germany put her views frankly before the 
Foreign Secretary in a document which Lord Cecil 
read in the House of Lords last week and which Lord 
Hailsham, for the Government, accepted as authentic, 
What did it say ? That Germany accepted the British 
plan as basis ;_ accepted the five-year period it proposed, 
and was prepared to divide it into stages, provided the 
principle of equality of rights be applied from the first; 
accepted the conversion of the Reichswehr into a short- 
term army; accepted the abolition of any types of 
weapon which other nations undertook to abolish, 


and would refrain from claiming to possess such weapons | 


if other nations agreed to destroy their stocks of them 
within the five-year period ; claimed the right to possess 
any weapons other nations retained, in quantities to be 
discussed ; and accepted in advance any further limita. 
tions that might be agreed on, provided they were applied 
on a basis of equality. 

Which of those demands and offers can be refused by 
States which assured Germany fifteen years ago that 
she was being disarmed only to enable them to disarm 
likewise ? Which, in any case, can be refused by States 
faced with one single alternative—the attempt to hold 
an embittered, resolute and notoriously eflicient nation 
of 65,000,000 people in permanent subjection? It 
would have been infinitely better to have granted Ger- 
many equality three years ago. It is far more difficult 
and perhaps more dangerous to grant it now. But, 
once more, it is far more dangerous not to grant it. But 
equality has a double implication. There are equalities 
of obligations no less than equalities of rights. Germany 
can only claim the one if she is ready to recognize the 
other. What was offered her at Versailles was equality 
in a world organized for peace, and in that organization 
she must be prepared to play her part. The Prime 
Minister said in the House of Commons on Monday 
that “ we ask Germany to come in not at the end, but 
now.” But there must be a bargain. If Germany 8 
to be promised equality on the lines of her own memoral- 
dum she must undertake to come in on the basis of the 
undertakings and obligations of the League Covenant— 
whose acceptance by the Germany of Dr, Stresemani 
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| more than anything to secure the evacuation of 
the Rhineland five years before the Treaty date. 
Mr MacDonald has one more opportunity, perhaps the 

; Let him, proclaiming before the world that loyalty 
tothe League of Nations which he professed in the House on 
Monday, pin his faith once more to his own draft conven- 
tion, and pledge himself to work for equality for Germany, 


di 


Patliament ofr 


HE series of articles on “ Parliament or Dictatorship ?” 
which have been appearing in The Spectator are 
prought to a close with two entitled “* Parliament as it 
Should Be,” by Lord Eustace Percy, last week, and Sir 
stafford Cripps, in the present number. It has become 
apparent in the course of the argument that there are 
two major questions at issue, the success or failure of 
Parliamentary democracy, and the success or failure of 
democracy simply. These are by no means identical. 
Major Yeats-Brown contended that Fascism claims to be 
representative of the people and that Mussolini has never 
ruled except by his country’s consent. Mr. Herbert 
Sidebotham reminded us that the Parliamentary system 
may be consistent with the dictatorship of committees, 
and that in deploring the growth of tyranny we must not 
assume that liberty can only express itself through a 
Parliament. The Master of Balliol broadened the issue 
by dwelling on the ideal of democracy in general, which 
rests on “a belief in the worth of personality and of 
different personalities,” and can only be realized by a 
Government sensitive to public opinion in all its forms, 
and Lord Lothian in the same spirit claimed that the aim 
of democracy is the production of better citizens capable 
of thinking and acting for themselves. Is the Parlia- 
mentary system—we find ourselves asking—capable 
of satisfying this ideal (and we feel bound to assume 
that it cannot be except through efficient govern- 
ment), or does dictatorship afford a more satisfactory 
alternative ? 

Our contributors represent various parties and schools 
of thought, but there is a common basis of agreement. 
All recognize that there is something wrong with the 
working of our Parliamentary system today, though 
lord Lothian says that there is something wrorg with 
all Governments, and that we are too apt to attribute to 
Parliament in particular troubles which are really due to 
international anarchy. All admit (including Major 
Yeats-Brown) that successful Governments must rest in 
the last resort on the consent of the governed; and, 
equally, that a satisfactory executive must be strong, 
whether it is dependent on a Parliament or not. 


Parliamentary Governments are not achieving what has 
heen expected of them. Not only have they failed to find 
a modus vivendi among States which have become units 
ina world economic system, but we see in our own 
country failure to settle the major domestic problems of 
our time—unemployment, rationalization, coal-mining, 
agriculture, housing, town-planning, crime. Some sug- 
gest that the system of counting heads or inviting votes 
for a few nominated party candidates does not produce a 
really representative House of Commons. Those who do 
hot question its representative character still insist that 
& majority of the members are reduced to impotence 
when they arrive at Westminster, and that the appearance 
of three parties in a system which was devised to work 
with only two has destroyed the proper balance. In any 
case the procedure is so cumbrous that it is impossible for 
Parliament to deal effectively with the ever-increasing 


not through her rearmament but through general disarma- 
ment elsewhere, conditionally on an explicit reaffirmation 
of the security provisions of the Covenant and the Locarno 
Treaty. Onthat he would carry an overwhelming majority 
of this country with him and be issuing a challenge which, 
if made in the open forum of Geneva, neither Germany 
on the one side nor France on the other could evade. 


Dictatorship ? 


volume of work that ought to be done, and the problems 
it has to settle are too complex for informed discussion in 
a popular Assembly. Problems that ought to be faced 
are shirked ; things that ought to be done instantly are 
deferred ; and work is only accomplished when Parlia- 
ment consents to hand over its proper powers to a depart- 
ment—that is to say, when it abandons Parliamentary 
authority and vests power in bureaucratic despots. It 
might have been added that in recent years, in this as in 
other democratic countries, new dangers have appeared 
from attempts to win favour with the crowd by specious 
promises which either cannot or ought not to be fulfilled. 
Rival parties are tempted to seek victory at the polls by 
outbidding one another in the offer of bribes to the 
proletariate. 

The indictment is a long and formidable one, and 
Parliamentary democracy may appear to be tottering 
under the weight of it. Yet all but one of our contributors 
agree that the efficiency even of the best dictatorship is 
bought at a high price if it involves the loss of freedom 
to think, speak and write as one will. It is of the very 
essence of real dictatorship that it does and must suppress 
such freedom; and it would be generally agreed that 
Mr. Roosevelt is not in the full sense a dictator because 
there has been no attempt on his part to suppress 
criticism. Even if it were granted that Mussolini had 
achieved for Italy all that his admirers claim for him, 
the fact would yet remain that his rule is inconsistent 
with spiritual or cultural liberty. Major Yeats-Brown 
compares the Fascist State to a department-store, and 
points out that Mr. Selfridge is not considered a tyrant, 
nor are his employees slaves—against which we may 
quote the Master of Balliol : ‘‘ We are sometimes tempted 
to think that the results of the economic machine can 
only be cured by a Government machine as mechanically 
efficient and as undemocratic. That is to hope by Satan 
to cast out Satan.” 


Englishmen who are not attracted by the ideal of a 
country run as a department-store will not lightly turn 
to dictatorship, and will seek to mend rather than end 
democracy; and for us democracy is indissolubly 
linked with Parliament. It has been the defect of 
tyrannies that, however well they may have started, they 
end badly. But even if we imagine a permanently 
efficient dictatorship the record of this country suggests 
that Englishmen would never stand its inevitable inter- 
ference with open criticism; the genius of our people 
demands that if Parliamentary institutions are not 
working, we should devise some means of making them 
work. Sir Stafford Cripps on another page of this issue 
offers practical suggestions, refraining frem describing 
those extreme measures to which, as he has indicated 
elsewhere, his party, in certain circumstances, might feel 
driven to resort. Lord Eustace Percy also has made pro- 
posals for increasing the efficiency of Parliament, and 
suggests means by which some of the advantages of the 
* corporative State ’ might be secured without Fascism ; 
but above all, as the keystone of the whole structure of 
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government, he emphasizes the necessity of a strong 
Prime Minister—free, especially, from the baneful 
domination of a party caucus. 

We will not here attempt to summarize the various 
means which have been or might be suggested, by dis- 
tribution or delegation of functions, to make the Parlia- 
mentary machine less cumbrous, quicker, more expert, 
or more democratic. This is a question which is now so 
urgent—and demonstrated to be so not merely by the 
palpable facts of the case, but by actual threats of 
sabotage from organized forces on the Left and on the 


Right—that the Government ought to lose no time in- 


organizing the best possible inquiry to sift it to the 


bottom. It will not brook delay. The existence 
democracy, as we understand it, is at Stake, and . 
such a time it is unthinkable that we should neglect " 
repair and strengthen its. machinery, : 
And for that other weakness of democracy, the Weak 
ness which springs from ignorance and’ from 
the corrupting spirit of speciousness and mass-deception 
there is perhaps no royal road to reform; the onde 
remedy must lie in the resolve of so many honest oe 
as there may be to introduce into public life a higher 
code of honour under which the false exploitation of the 
hopes of the masses will come to be, for politicians the 
sin against the Holy Ghost. 


A Spectator’s Notebook 


O doubt Sir Herbert Samuel and some thirty of his 
foll6wers will have braced themselves to a definite 
resolve by the time these lines appear, and decided to 
take. their. places, either now or when the new session 
opens, on the Opposition benches. But it. has been 
embarrassingly difficult to find a bridge. There are 
excellent reasons for going across. It is bad for the 
Government to be left without an effective Opposition 
to criticize it and formulate alternative policies, and it 
is bad for the Liberals, with an election to’ face sooner 
or later, to remain mere appendages rather loosely tied 
at the tail of the National Government chariot. How 
can they go to the polls to oppose a Government of which 
they havé been registered supporters? On the other 
hand, Liberals like even less to be thought appendages 
of the Labour Party, and Labour is the official Opposition. 
But the real trouble is, of course, that there is no issue 
on which they can decently break with the Government, 
Disarmament might have been. It may yet be. But 
the Liberals, after refusing to vote against the Government 
on it last week, can obviously not break with the Govern- 
ment on it this week. So the only thing left is just to 
go. Politics as a result will be more interesting. 
Speculations about possible new combinations will be 
renewed. The Simonites will be driven further into the 
arms of the Conservatives. And the Government will 
not be in reality seriously weakened. 
¥ * * * 

Bishops and Archbishops are so fully immersed in 
ecclesiastical duties proper to them that it rarely occurs 
to anyone to ask what they might have achieved if 
they had chosen other walks of life. The question is 
suggested by the discussions in the Church Assembly 
this week, for the speaking as a whole there, and the 
debating ability in particular, would compare very 
favourably with the general run of discussions in the 
House of Commons. And I am not at all sure that the 
present Archbishop of Canterbury would not, if he chose, 
make as good a Prime Minister as quite a-number of 
occupants of 10 Downing Street in the past century or so. 
As a speaker not merely of unusual but of unfailing 
distinction, he has hardly an equal in the. country. 
Other qualities are needed for executive office, but I 
doubt whether Dr. Lang, or for that matter Dr. Temple 
either, would be found deficient in them. 


* * * * 


Government Departments, thanks to the autocracy 
of routine, can be capable of extraordinary meannesses, 
A question and answer in the House on Monday-brought 
to light the astonishing fact that a British consulate 
abroad— in this case at Geneva—will not accept payment 
of its fees in English money. Not only that. Payment 
has to be in Swiss franes at the old rate of exchange~ 


25 to the £—which ceased to mean anything at al 
when this country went off gold in 1981. Consequently 
an Englishman in Geneva wanting to pay a fee to his own 
consul (for a passport visa, for example) has to buy 
Swiss frances at the rate of less than 17 to the £—so that 
25 of them will cost him fully 30s.—and with them pay 
his £1 fee. The consulate can then, no doubt, sell the 93 
francs for a £1 note and a 10s. note and pride itself on g 
transaction worthy of card-sharpers. Of course, the 
consulate is not to blame. Did not Mr. Eden say on 
Monday that it was bound by “ Note 5 to the Consular 
Fee Table, which forms a part of the Consular Fees 
Order-in-Council (No. 1) of 1921”? The thing would 
be incredible if a responsible Minister had not vouched 
for it. 
ca * * * 

We deprive ourselves of a great deal of aesthetic delight 
in ignoring as completely as we do the classic diction of 
some of our Acts of Parliament. That reflection js 
inspired by an enforced perusal of the text of the new 
Unemployment Insurance Bill. It will be enough if | 
quote its initial clause. What the clause provides is that 
in future a boy or girl shall come under the insurance 
scheme on leaving school instead of at 16-—just that. 
The way it says it is this : 

** The minimum age for entry into insurance under the principal 
Act shall, instead of being the age of sixteen years, be the age 
(not being less than fourteen years) when a person attains the age 
at which under the law for the time being in force his parents 


cease to be under an obligation to cause him to receive efficient 
elementary instruction, or to attend school.” 


It will be observed that it takes the draftsman 45 words 
to say “ school-leaving age.” <A really resourceful stylist 
could no doubt improve on that. It might make an 
agreeable diversion for dull evenings—no entry of 
less than 50 words to be considered. 

* * * * 

So far as I have observed no reviewer of Lord Riddell’s 
Peace Conference diary has quoted what seemed to me 
one of the most interesting conversations recorded there. 
Mr. Lloyd George suddenly asked Lord Dawson what 
drug he would choose if he were only allowed one out of 
the whole pharmacopeia. His answer, “ Morphia,” 
seems surprising to the layman, for morphia, I take it, isa 
purely sedative, and not a curative, agent. But the 
first doctor on whom I tried the question said “ Opium,” 
which comes to the same thing. Well, suppose you could 
haye three drugs, the Prime Minister pursued. Ah, said 
Lord Dawson, that would be more difficult ; but taking 
a world-view he would put quinine second, and as to the 
third place hesitate between mercury, digitalis and 
arsenic. A second medical friend of my own comments 
on the absence of aspirin. And I suppose there are plenty 
of other strong claims to inclusion, 
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Me 23 Parliament as 


and af 

rlect ty By SIR STAFFORD 
T has become urgently necessary that. we should 

C Weak. review our legislative machinery with a view to its 


Breed, adaptation to the needs of a modern democracy. The 
€ption, schinery of Government is not immune from obsoles- 
€ only pe and it, like other machinery, requires rationalization 
St men oe tne to time. That a reconsideration of our 
higher seal methods of legislation is called for should 
Y of the v spparent from a study of contemporary events, not 
ns, the ily in the world at large but in our own country as well. 

There are three attributes of a democracy of one 
limited type which are basic. First the people must have 
afree and unfettered choice of their representatives, with 
aright of recall at stated periods ; secondly. the people 
must signify by their choice the policy that they desire 

at all § to be carried out ; and thirdly, the representatives must 
juently B je able to carry through the desired policy without 
1S OWN undue delay and without outside interference from 
‘0 buy BF any particular interests or persons. It is not democratic 
30 that BF for any persons or party to seek election without dis- 
™ pay # closure of their programme, as such failure to disclose 
the 25 & intentions deprives the people of their opportunity to 
if on a sive the mandate that they desire and enables the 
e, the representatives to legislate undemocratically. It is 
aY on # only where democracy is inefficient that such things as 
nsular H Doctor's mandates ” are asked for. 

+ Fees It is principally the third of the above attributes that 

Would Bf ieads to the present-day demand for the reform of our 
uuched Parliamentary system. In our present circumstances 
legislation must ke immediate to be effective; the 
lisurely methods of the nineteenth century are no longer 


light applicable. The State has been compelled over a long 
wis . series of years to regulate by legislation more and more 
On 8 Et tthe industrial and social life of the people. With the 
DY FF intensification of industrial methods of production it 
pes has been recognized on all sides that the State must 
‘< protect the worker against exploitation, This increase 
pr of legislative output has necessitated a change in the 

3 technique of legislation, ‘The House of Commons has 
ms found itself wholly incapable of coping with the mass of 
> be legislative and administrative detail that must be dealt 


he age # with, and has consequently been obliged to delegate its 
fedent powers to Ministers and others in ever-increasing amount. 

But although this new technique of legislation by rules, 
vords § regulations and Orders in Council has been developed to 
tylist f a large extent it has never been worked out in such a 
e an § way as to give the House of Commons itself an effective 
y of f control over the delegated legislation. 

With the growth of economic difficulties, inherent, in 
my view, in our present economic system, this method 
dell’s § of delegating legislative powers has spread from ‘the 
> me ff area of social legislation into the area of industrial and 
here. § economic legislation, The powers given to the Treasury 
what § and the Tariff Commissioners as to customs duties, or to 
it of fF the Minister of Agriculture and the President of the 
iia,” f Board of Trade as to regulation of foodstuffs, are good 
isa J examples of the manner in which Parliament has been 

the § foreed by circumstances to divest itself of a wide range 
im,” § of powers, over which it now exercises only the most 
ould § illusory contrcl. The danger of such a system is that it 
said i gives the Government of the day what may be called 
king ff dictatorial powers in a whole range of vitally important 
the # matters. The more important and urgent a matter 
and § isthe more certain it is that such powers will be sought 
nts Band must be granted, unless the whole business of 
nty § Government is to be held up. 

If we look round the rest of the world today, we find 
hot only that such powers have to be granted by so- 





3. 





it Should Be 


CRIPPS, K.C., M.P. 


called democratic assemblies, but also that such assemblies 
are themselves dismissed or set at nought, so that the 
fullest and most uncontrolled powers may be exercised 
by Dictators. Not only Germany but America too offers 
us a recent example of this tendency, and the position 
in France may lead to similar results. 

In the light of these facts it is wholly unprofitable 
to pretend that our present methods are satisfactory. 
No House of Commons consisting of over 600 members 
can possibly itself deal with all the manifold problems 
with which we are faced. A House of Commons is 
not and cannot be an administrative body, but it can 
become. an efficient deliberative assembly in which the 
people’s representatives can lay down the main lines 
of progress and can effectively control the manner ‘and 
tempo of that progress. If it is reformed into such a body 
there will then be no excuse for. ariy Government 
ignoring it, an excuse which is only too likely to be 
made if it continues with its present archaic procedure. 

At the same time it must be borne in mind that an 
efficient House of Commons with a clear mandate-for a 
new economic policy will not and must not brook any 
interference from a non-democratic second chamber 
or from any other body of persons, whatever their 
financial or economic interests, It would be contrary to 
every principle of true democracy if the people’s repre- 
sentatives allowed themselves to be overridden or pre- 
vented from carrying out the expressed desire of the 
people. 

There is no doubt that the method of delegated legis. 
lation which we have developed in this country, that 
is, the delegation by Parliament either to Ministers, 
Local Authorities, or outside bodies like the Tariff 
Commission or the Marketing Boards, can and inevitably 
will receive great expansion in the future. The 
problem to be faced is the more efficient control by 
Parliament of these powers, and this raises the whole 
question of the general organization of Parliamentary 
activities. It is essential to make better use of the per- 
sonnel of the House of Commons. A back-bencher’s life 
is sufficient to kill all initiative and hope. Drearily 
trudging through division-lobbies with the chance of 
being called on to speak in an empty House once or twice 
a month is hardly sufficient occupation for a legislator. 

I believe that the House of Commons sitting as a full 
House should limit itself to dealing with the really vital 
matter of planning the general lines of advance, industrial, 
social and financial. This could be done in an annual 
planning and finance Bill. The rest of its activities 
should be centred in a series of “ functional ’? Committees 
charged with the supervision of the legislative and 
administrative activities of the Ministers in the series of 
departments with which each committee is concerned, 
In these committees, where defeat should not be fatal to 
the Government, real deliberation could take place enab- 
ling the most humble back-hencher to make his contribu- 
tion, and enabling the Government to accept it or debate 
it without feeling—as at present—that suggestions from 
outside must be refused at all cost. 

These committees would be the proper bodies to control 
delegated powers—a function which they could perform 
effectively and speedily. At present the only control of 
these powers lies in the Courts, who cannot know and 
may not be told what transpired in the House of Com- 
mons when those powers were granted. It is obviously 
better that those who grant the powers should control 


their exercise. 
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At present the control of the expenditure of money and 
the administration of departments is supposed to be 
effected by the House of Commons on the twenty “ supply ” 
days which must be allotted every year. During these 
debates it is out of order to mention any matter requiring 
legislation and as a result the debates are generally desul- 
tory in nature and often take place in an almost empty 
House. This function could be relegated to the appro- 
private committee, where suggestions for legislation 
could be made and a far more thorough and adequate 
control of both these important matters could be 
exercised, 

Parliament should be able not only to stop Ministers 
doing what it considers wrong but to compel them to do 


- . The Future Life: The Belief in Survival 


By Professor JULIAN HUXLEY 


[The Hon. Mrs. Alfred Lyttelton, President of the Society for Psychical Research, will contribute 
. the neat article in this series, on “ The Evidence for Survival.” | 


A° I see it, the proper way to approach this subject is 

to treat it as a chapter in human natural history : 
to call in the physiologist and the psychologist to help us 
in understanding the origin and widespread distribution 
of the belief, and then the anthropologist and the historian 
to reveal the way in which the environment, physical and 
social, has modified the form in which it expresses itself, 
Only after such a survey are we justified in dealing with 
the problem either philosophically, in its most general 
and abstract terms, or practically, as it affects us in all 
its personal immediacy. 

If then we try to look at the question in this objective, 
I might say Martian, spirit, what do we find? We find 
in the first place that human nature is very peculiar. All 
our instincts and desires can interact, instead of being 
separately canalized with but a small degree of inter- 
communication, as in animals, All of them can be 
rationalized—given a skeleton of good tough word- 
material, which is then arranged into a resistant scaffold- 
ing of logic. All of them can be absolutized, univer- 
salized, made to touch the infinite—through the unique 
human capacity for abstract thought. Their expression is 
moulded by our experience—the hard facts of lifeless 
nature, of parental authority, of econmic necessity, of 
social convention. 

In the process of an individual’s development, they 
inevitably come into conflict with each other. There are 
conflicts of self with society, and there are conflicts of one 
part of the self with another. The infinitude of our desires 
is constantly being brought up with a bump against 
the finitude of the world and the incompleteness of our 
satisfactions. We demand escapes from this cramping 
reality, compensations for this disillusioning incomplete- 
ness. We can also get over our conflicts by repressing 
inconvenient impulses: but in such eases the repressed 
under-dog is always demanding an outlet in modified 
form, and is producing a sense of guilt which needs washing 
away, or a feeling of inferiority—an inner incompleteness 
—which needs to justify itself. Then of course we humans 
have the curious habit of generalizing our experience, 
trying to extrapolate the particular into the universal, to 
extend the casual association into the general law. 

These various human peculiarities, as well as others, 
enter into the belief in immortality ; and they enter into 
it in very different proportions in different states of 
civilization. Among many primitive peoples, where life 
is largely regulated by social routine, and a child-like 
mentality survives in large measure into adult life, it is 
rare to find any ideas of salvation or of the superiority 
of the future to the present life. A belief in some form 


of survival has usually arisen, apparently as a deduction 








what it considers right, and unless suggestion 
lation can be made it is extremely difficult to ach 
the latter. If the House were reorganized on this 
it would, I believe, be a far more vital and effective 
—vital in the sense that its members could take a s 
part in assisting in the government of the country 
effective in that it could safely delegate the wide po 
that it cannot itself exercise, and yet adequately ¢ 
their exercise by others. 

With such a House of Commons as the sole SOVereje 
assembly in this country it would, I believe, be pony 
to realize a true democracy. Without it I feel Convinced 
we shall sooner or later realize an open or veiled dictator. 
ship. 
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from dreams or hallucinatory visions of dead people 
But, as with children, ‘the full consciousness of death hes 
not permeated the mind, the affairs of this world occupy 
the emotional focus, and the natural horror of death js 
extended to cover a dislike of the future existence. Th: 
next world, far from being a compensation for this, js 
often looked on as the abode of disgruntled shadowy 
spirits, envious of the joys of flesh and blood, and capable 
if not propitiated, of maliciously wreaking evil on the 
living. 

As a consequence, propitiatory cults of the dead ar 
here the chief result of the belief in survival. The killing 
of wives and slaves at the death of a chief has in ql 
probability more to do with preventing the dead man fron 
being jealous of his possessions being enjoyed by other, 
than with his use of them in the world beyond the grave, 
Such beliefs may stabilize themselves into a mor 
agreeable form, and further become of great service in 
promoting social solidarity, in such observances a 
ancestor-worship, and in the belief of so many African 
tribes that ownership of land—indeed all clan-life- 
is an affair of the whole clan, the departed as much s 
the living. The belicf in an_ unsatisfactory shadow 
existence after death persisted among such advanced 
peoples as the ancient Greeks and Hebrews. 

After the dawn of settled civilization, with increasing 
leisure and thought, the idea of personal self-expression 
inevitably came to the fore, and supplanted both the 
previous absorption of the individual in the social unit, 
and the child-like outlook on life. With the realization 
of the immense possibilities of the self and of their all 
but universal frustration, the need for compensatory 
escape became more pressing. It is in Egypt that we 
first come across the idea of a future existence that is 
as much worth while living as this life, or even more s0. 
But elaborate rituals are needed to ensure it, and it was 
originally restricted to a few important personages. 
During the millennium before the Christian Era, the 
ferment spread among many peoples, and among wider 
sections of the population. Salvationist cults and 
mysteries sprang up all through the Near East. With 
the rise of the great imperial powers, culminating i 
Rome, which led to greater contrast between rich and 
poor, the sense both of the possibilities of life and of its 
frustrations and miseries grew hand in hand, until the 
amazingly rapid spread of Christianity (and Mithraist) 
not only universalized salvation but held up the next 
world as definitely superior to this. 

Then, for the next two thousand years, life remained 
rich in possibilities, but also rich in uncomprehended 
disasters—war, disease, poverty, famine, and the rest 
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Man’s relation to the universe was not understood. 
‘ the last three centuries, that understanding has 
jeen fortheoming in increasing measure—an under- 
sanding first of the elementary facts of inorganic nature ; 
then of the structure of the extra-terrestrial cosmos ; 
then, through Darwin and evolutionary biology, of 
man’s place in nature; last, through the physiologists 
and psychologists, of human nature. And with under- 
standing has come control—a commonplace, but a vital 
fact to remember. 

The result has been two-fold. With increasing know- 
ledge it has become increasingly difficult to envisage 
the rationale of any future life—the how of it, the where, 
the whither. Yet with increasing control the sense 
of unlimited possibility and at the same time of unmeas- 
wed frustration has increased. The knowledge of the 
fact of control, however, is a new factor, and is pro- 
ducing new results. People—common people, all over 
the world—are asking the question whether the possi- 
pilities of control could not be used to reduce the amount 
of frustration. They are no longer simply accepting 
frustration as an inevitable fact of this life, which can 
only be dealt with by compensation in another life : 
they are coming more and more to think of it as itself 
controllable. It remains an inevitable fact, but its 
degree could be altered, until from being the dominant 
factor in most lives, it could become quite subordinate. 

Thus we find two. opposed tendencies affecting men’s 
views of survival. The intenser contrast between 
possibility and actuality in this life has driven large 
numbers to seek compensations beyond it with a new 
fervour; the many who are unable to swallow tradi- 
tional beliefs, take refuge in other doctrines—spiritualism 
of various brands, theosophy, reincarnation and so forth. 


But an increasing number are seeking their compen- 
sations in this world, and either jettisoning completely 
their belief in survival, like the Marxists, or relegating 
it to a quite subordinate position. They are pinning 
their faith to the possibility of controlling human life : 
they strive to make up for their own frustrations by 
envisaging a state of society in which frustration would 
be the exception and not the rule. With many, this 
remains in the realm of vague aspiration: but with 
others, it is a pressing concrete problem. 

These are the reasons for the pre-occupation of this 
generation with the reorganization of society. The 
religious fervour which used to go into theology and 
man’s preoccupation with his salvation in the next 
world is now being canalized and directed towards terres- 
trial ends, and those ends are concerned with social 
reconstruction. The individual finds the escape from 
his own limitation, the compensation for his own incom- 
pleteness, the multiplicative strength for his own weak- 
ness, in the unlimited possibilities of a continuing social 
order, Many observers have commented on the religious 
ardour animating Russian Communism, and the same 
fanatical ecstatic spirit is evident in Nazi Germany. 

The conclusion, so far as any conclusion can be drawn, 
is that the intensity and character of man’s belief in 
survival is determined to a preponderating extent by 
the material and social conditions in which he finds 
himself; and that in the circumstances the only rational 
attitude to take, until conclusive evidence of the fact 
of survival is forthcoming, is to concentrate on the 
enrichment and amelioration of this life, in confidence 
that if our personalities do survive death, a sane and 
hopeful activity in this world is the best preparation 
for the next. 


Evolving Oxford 


By G. L. 


F men who were at Oxford at the turn of the century 
are asked in what way their University differed 
from the modern, they will almost invariably answer 
that the generation of graduates with which they have 
come latest into touch, from whom they judge Oxford, 
has less social conscience than theirs. ‘These men, who are 
of the ripe age and quality that form the educated opinion 
of 1933, see in Oxford individualism triumphant, lack 
of purpose, disbelief in system, disunity of interests. 
Every now and then there comes out of Oxford some- 
thing sensational and discordant with their view of 
Oxford, but because it is sensational they are at pains 
to prove that it is not representative. No wonder, then, 
that they misinterpret the Pacifist resolution and the 
recent agitation against war at Oxford as_ purely 
hedonistic acts, typical of youth in its spirit of unprin- 
cipled contrariness, signifying nothing. Are they really 
nothing ? It is amusing to compare with the opinion 
of the Boer War generation, who have gone out into the 
world to organize world-opinion, that of their con- 
temporaries who have stayed behind at Oxford to make 
young minds capable of holding opinions. Their com- 
plaint is utterly different. They say that Oxford is 
becoming too political or too religious for the under- 
graduate to work in, and others of their generation, the 
wine-merchants, add that Oxford is becoming too poor 
for a wine-merchant to live in. That such different 
views should be held of the type now at Oxford and 
the type just down from Oxford argues a very sudden 
change there. Those who have been up in the last few 
years can testify that that is true. Some of them 
believe that it can be explained. 


STEER 

In 1929, before the Wall Street crash, the university 
weeklies were still loaded with the topic into which 
individualism, if it becomes a common enough cult, 
always develops—sex. The Oxford mode of presenting 
this topic was the struggle between “aesthete™ and 
“hearty.” Interest in it was not universal; the new 
class of undergraduate who had come up on subsidy 
since the War at first had not understood it, and when 
he understood, had not been moved. All the time he 
had been busy organizing his Labour Club or the various 
foreign clubs where he turned linguist and got into 
touch with foreign student aspirations. Oxford had 
fallen into two classes, the subsidized and the unsubsidized, 
numerically almost equal. The unsubsidized, because 
they could make a splash, got the publicity; yet, 
because they were becoming dispossessed of real 
University importance, and because new schools like 
Modern Greats had been made for their quiet rivals, 
they were forced more and more into the individualist 
position. Their best straightened into pure academics, 
their worst relaxed into triflers; in the midst were the 
epigrammatists. The old class homogeneity which had 
made the university so comfortable had gone, and with 
it the social purposiveness that comes from feeling that 
one is of a united body with a definite function to 
perform in the world. This break-up of the University 
into classes, affecting as it did the generation which 
grew up in the War and, as it was expected to perish 
soon, was specially favoured and pampered, could not 
help driving strange people along strange roads. 

On top of this came an economic collapse, which since it 
has lasted for the four vears that make an undergraduate 
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life, is generally assumed by undergraduates to be not a crisis 
but asystem. Oxford feels it in cut allowances and a wide 
grey prospect of educated unemployment. It has been 
exactly in these years that politics have come to the 
top, and they date from the run of Labour presidents 
of the Union which began in 1929. It was the serious, 
the politically interested, undergraduates, who were 
best prepared for the crisis, since they had developed 
others beside those literary and artistic faculties useful 
only to the genius when luxury is dead. Their 
obvious steadiness in the crisis has rallied to them 
many whom difference of class and interests would, 
in prosperity, have made them individualists. What 
is more, the crisis has even made it possible for a new 
kind of don to penetrate the senior common-room : 
one vigorously interested in politics, usually a Radical 
and a member of the Dons’ Thursday Luncheon Club 
which was inaugurated at the beginning of last year. 
For anyone who knows what the Oxford tutorial system 
means in the formation of undergraduate opinion, 
this new don who wants to relate learning to life is 
something of a portent. As leaders of the subsidized, 
steady-minded, enquiring undergraduates who have 


Se 
captured the Union and are changing the tone of 
University Press, they can use and are using the fs 
to reassemble the divided classes of the Unies 
and make it possible for Oxford to be homogenss d 
and to have a social conscience again. These are the i 
who led the constitutional movement for Free oe 
this month; behind them were all the University 
political clubs except the Fascist, for the Conservatiy, 
club also supported them part of the way. They 
and the political opinion of Oxford, are predominantly 

‘Socialist, and they are puritanical and Self-effacin, 
enough about their ideals to call themselves materialist 
It is a misunderstanding of this twist in their psychology 
that leads to another reaction to the depression ne 
Oxford, the Group Movement, which revolts against 
anything that calls itself materialist even when it jg 
not so. It may be that the new purposiveness in Oxforq 
may be destroyed by a conflict of the two movements 
over ends. But both will make long strides before 
they fight, and if, as seems probable, the Oxford Group 
becomes a missionary movement outside Oxford, the 
University itself may never be the scene of the 
battle. 


The Religion of Youth 


By THE MASTER OF THE TEMPLE 


HERE are many adventures in which the middle-aged 
are convicted of incapacity. Confronted by the 
superior vigour and resource of the rising generation, they 
often ride off on the aphorism, “ If youth but knew !” 
Is this a just retort ? Or are the lions in the pathway only 
the projection of a dimmed vision and of hardening 
arteries ? In the particular matter of religion it is certain 
that during the last forty years or so, whether or not the 
old have been wrong, the young have been astonishingly 
right. This is most easily seen from the colleges. 
Students are not the only class, but they are numerous, of 
both sexes, drawn from all social grades, comparatively 
articulate, and they have an ethos. What Willhelm von 
Humboldt said about introducing desired elements of 
national character into the schools is doubtless true, but 
in the Colleges there is much that needs no introduction. 
It is there already. 

The story of a gencration of student religion has been 
told by the one man who was most competent to write it.* 
It is a story of quite remarkable capacity. There is indeed 
much else besides capacity. The idealism of youth is 
evident on every page. But that was to be expected. 
Youth is idealistic. The story also shows a notable range 
of practical and visible achievement. Nevertheless, the 
really impressive thing is the almost unfailing good sense 
and judgement shown by young men and women in their 
religion. 

Let me first do justice to the other things. The range 
is notable. The Student Movement has actually enrolled 
about ten per cent. of the student population of the 
world (apart from Russia) and has influenced perhaps 
twice that number. It has some organized work going 
forward at this moment in 230 places of higher education 
in Great Britain. It has its ‘‘ Swanwick,” its ‘“* Annan- 
dale,” its “‘ Student Movement House” in London. It 
has even had a considerable degree of responsibility for 
such large events as Copec, the Jerusalem Conference of 
1926, the Lausanne Conference of 1927. This is no mean 
record. 

Behind all this there has continuously been the driving 





* The Story of the Student Christian Movement of Great Britain and 
Jreland. By Tissington Tatlow. (Student Christian Movement 
Press. 12s. 6d.) 


force of Christian faith. In early days this was intense, 
but of limited outlook. Gradually the Movement 
lengthened its cords without weakening its stakes. It 
saw the value of men like Father Kelly, Bishop E. s, 
Talbot, Bishop Gore. They saw its value. Why? 
Because its life and theirs were alike rooted in Christian 
faith. The Movement, making its appeal to young and 
much occupied people, with not much time for devotion, 
with not much theological background, has always stood 
strongly for personal religion. The leaders, travelling 
secretaries and the like, busy and eflicient, catching trains, 
conducting office correspondence, establishing _ social 
contacts with raw freshmen or reluctant dons, take 
pains to keep open every day the avenues that lead into 
the eternal world. There was a period just after the War 
when it looked in one University as if the main function 
of the Movement was to set Christianity in a large way 
before the eyes of the public, and to arouse the social 
conscience, and there were a few youngsters who knew 
more about ‘a Christian World-view ” than they did 
about the four Gospels or their daily prayers. But no 
one who has ever been to a Summer Conference can fail 
to know where the treasure of the Movement lies. 
Many a young man and young woman has learned at 
Swanwick the two great lessons, that prayer is a reality and 
that Christians are brotherly. The Student Volunteer 
Missionary Union, which was the origin of the whole 
Movement and is still part of it, has sent 3,500 mission- 
aries overseas. These things are not done on a little 
popular enthusiasm. 

Nevertheless, when it has been acknowledged that the 
foundation is one of devoted Christian faith, and that 
there is a network of efficient organization all over the 
world, the most striking fact that emerges from reading 
Canon Tatlow’s pages is the intelligent policy which 
has been pursued throughout. Here and there young 
men and women have looked in the glass and have seen 
there the saviours of society. But they have had wise 
leaders—Wilder, Mott, Hodgkin, Thornton, Gairdner, 
Miss Fairfield, Cockin, Tatlow. They have emerged from 
the eager but rather non-rationalized theology of their 
original Keswick environment ; they have continuously 
promoted Bible study and missionary study, incidentally 
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zing the methods of popular study of these 
they have added thereto social study; they 
have arranged “ missions ” to Universities, and “ cam- 
paigns ” from Universities to urban areas ; they won 
their Way through the War, and after it took a noble 
share in the healing of bitterness at home and in the 
feeding of the hungry in Central Europe ; they have been 
pold enough and wise enough to change the wording of 
their Aim and Basis and conditions of membership more 
than once ; they have never taken a vote on committee, 
but have waited till there was consent; and they 
have taught us all what is meant by interdenomina- 


revolutioni 
subjects ; 


tionalism. 
It is natural that a society which consists of young 


people of all Churches, and is conscious of possessing a 
life and interest which is not always apparent in the 
parish church or in “the chapel at home,” should be 
tempted to become a Church. The Movement has been 
wise enough never to do that. They did indeed create 
“the Auxiliary,” for those who could bear no longer to 
be without what they had known in old College days, 
but even that is absolutely faithful to its own task. In 
effect they say: ‘‘ We are not a Church. We do not 
arrange Communion Services. That is for the Churches. 


We are sure that disunion is sinful. We are trying all the 
time to bring Christians together, but for the moment 
we tell you that you must be better members of your 
own Church. Then, when Reunion comes, each set of 
you will have some real thing to contribute to the Great 
Church, which will comprise all that any of you stand 
for.” That was the policy of young people, wise beyond 
their years, which brought Randall Davidson to “ Edin- 
burgh ” in 1910, and to “ Camp ” in 1917, and made a 
warm friend of A. L. Smith of Balliol. 

They have often been impatient. This impatience does 
not escape notice in Canon Tatlow’s pages. It has 
appeared more often in committee, and more often still 
in conversation. But they have always taken the long 
view. That is the most striking thing. Their high spirits 
are exhilarating ; you can stand a quarter of a mile away 
and hear the laughter of a Summer Camp. Their achieve- 
ments in numbers and in bricks and mortar are consider- 


able. But the most remarkable of all is their long- 
headedness. It is perhaps not altogether unconnected 


with their faith. For it has been often noticed that, 
when men get religion, they do become more intelligent. 
They see things in a background. Their world is not 
now a jig-saw puzzle, but a Kingdom. 


'. Osteopathy and Orthodoxy 


By OUR MEDICAL 
N recent weeks The Times has given a great deal of 
space to discussion of the recurrent question of 
the status rightly to be accorded to those practitioners 
of the healing art who label themselves osteopaths. 
The issues involved, as in all similar discussions, are 
obscured by plausible half-truths, emanating, with 
varying degrees of sincerity, from both sides of the 
controversy. Let us candidly examine the relevant facts. 
The osteopaths demand the creation of a separate 
register, corresponding with the Medical Register, which 
shall entitle those whose names appear on it to practise 
medicine and surgery with the same official authority 
and with the same privileges as those which medical 
registration now affords. The representatives of ortho- 
doxy reply: ‘* Let the osteopaths undergo the lengthy 
and elaborate training, and pass the examinations, 
demanded by the General Medical Council as conditions 
of registration—conditions fulfilled even by such 
F} specialists as ophthalmic and aural surgeons, anaesthetists, 
* and so on—and they will be free to practise osteopathy, 
homoeopathy, faith-healing, chiropractic, or any other 
therapeutic system they like.” It should be clearly 
understood that there is, even at present, no obstacle 
in the way of the practice of osteopathy in this country. 
It is true that Governmental appointments are not given 
to the unregistered; but, on the other hand, these 
practitioners are free from the restrictions imposed 
by the General Medical Council. Notably, they are free 
to advertise, and to make known their successes in the 
lay Press. Judging by their addresses, and by the 
splendour of their professional establishments, many 
osteopaths have full material compensation for the lack 
of official status which they bemoan. 
On what grounds do they demand registration, without 
undergoing the training which all registered doctors, 
whatever their pathologic or therapeutic theories, are 
compelled to undergo? They claim that they can cure, 
and have cured, many crippling and painful disorders 
which “ orthodox medicine and surgery ” have failed 
It is useless to contest this claim, for the 
Official medical technique 
various defects in it have 


to relieve. 
evidence is overwhelming. 
is far from perfect; and 


CORRESPONDENT 
often been effectively exploited by therapeutic frec- 
lances. Every intelligent doetor today will admit 


that the old bone-setters were the torch-bearers of a 
light which, but for them, might well have been extin- 
guished. That every leading hospital now has on its 
consulting staff an orthopaedic surgeon, is due, in large 
measure, to the work of illiterate bone-setters, who, 
for the most part, were denounced by the physicians 
and surgeons of their day as quacks and mountebanks. 

The lesson of the bone-setters has been learnt; and, 
although it has not yet attained to the position it deserves 
in the training of the general practitioner, their craft 
has, under the name of orthopaedics, become one of 
the recognized specialties of orthodox surgery. The 
osteopaths, however, make much more ambitious claims 
than did the bone-setters, with whom, in the popular 
mind, they are often confused. They allege that, 
in fact, osteopathy is a complete system of pathology 
and therapeutics, covering the whole realm of disease ; 
whereas bone-setting is a mere special technique, con- 
cerned with the remedying of traumatic joint lesions. 
The confusion is not unnatural, seeing that the most 
celebrated bone-setter of today, Sir Herbert Barker 
(an apprentice of John Atkinson, himself an apprentice 
of Robert Hutton), although he expressly says that he 
attributes his skill to “an instinctive guidance,” has, 
without any academic training and without the passing 
of any examination, been granted a degree in osteopathy 
by an American College. 

Apart from Sir Herbert Barker’s autobiography, which 
is chiefly notable for its technical reticence, there have, 
in the last few years, been published in England two 
authoritative books by professed and practising osteo- 
paths: The New Healing, by Mr. Wilfred Streeter ; and 
Manipulation as a Curative Factor, by Miss Ethel Mellor. 
The first thing to strike the reader of these two books is the 
marked dissimilarity of outlook which they display. Miss 
Mellor states that competent osteopaths “ examine their 
patients as do the orthodox medical nea; the physical 
appearance of all parts of the body ; the temperature. 
pulse, blood-pressure, heart, lungs, abdominal and pelvic 
organs, are studied ; possible foci of infection are sought. 
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All the laboratory aids to diagnosis are requisitioned— 
blood is examined microscopically and tests made ; urine is 
examined qualitatively and quantitatively ; cultures are 
made to determine the absence or presence of germs ; 
radiography or X-ray photography, including stereoscopy 
and fluoroscopy, is valued highly.” In the same book we 
are told that “in every type of active tuberculosis the 
treatment is the same as that. followed in. the medical 
profession ” ;. “ the scientific hasis of medicine. is recog- 
nized, antidotes to. poisons, anaesthetics. in major and 
minor surgery, vermifuges to expel intestinal parastic 
worms—all these are necessities.’’ In the light of all this, 
it is difficult to see on what grounds the osteopath objects 
to submitting himself to the course of training considered 
necessary for the ordinary practising physician or 
surgeon. 

On the other hand, when we turn to Mr. Streeter’s 
book—sponsored by the President of the celebrated 
Kirksville College of Osteopathy—we encounter an atti- 
tude and a therapeutic outlook strikingly in contrast 
with the eclecticism of the more scientific Miss Mellor. 
“ The representatives of the dominant school of therapy,” 
Mr. Strecter tells us, “‘ have not succeeded in discovering 
a single genuine cure for any disease whatever.” ‘‘ The 
germ theory of disease,” he writes, ‘‘ holds the microbe 
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responsible for all bodily. ailments. The whole art of 
healing seems to be summed up in the formula—find the 
microbe and kill it.” Whereas Miss Mellor tells us that 
osteopaths, in appropriate cases, employ all the technical 
methods of the orthodox physician and surgeon, from 
thyroid therapy to abdominal section, Mr. Strecter. says 
that osteopathy. “‘ means curing diseases, without drugs 
or surgical operations, by osteopathic manipulation,” 

Remembering the claims (also based on undoubted 
clinical successes) of the Mental Healers, the Christian 
Scientists, the Magnetists, and the Chiropaths—we may 
well hesitate before starting a series of official registers of 
alternative medical licentiates, with credentials guar: 
anteed by the State. Most. doctors have come to realize 
the need for constant amendment of the official medical 
curriculum in order that it may not fall too far behind 
current knowledge and current needs; and there is, at 
the present time, an active movement for giving to physio- 
therapy and to psychotherapy much more prominent 
places in the educative course of the medical student 
than they have hitherto held. Whatever contributions 
to effective technique or to pathology the osteopaths 
have it in their power to make will, if they are scientifically 
and honestly proclaimed, be sure of finding within the 
medical fold a sympathetic welcome. 


Observations on Canine Blue Blood 


By STELLA BENSON 


[’ isn’t fashionable, now, to be obviously well-bred, 
But dogs—always several million years behind the 
times, poor darlings !—haven’t noticed that yet. Not 
that Good Connexions matter at all to any individual 
dog. Anyone who has wrestled with a canine Lady 
Clara Vere de Vere whose heart is set on a mésalliance 
knows that nothing is further from her mind than the 
duty of selecting an aristocratic father for her puppies. 
But this contrariness is due, I am sure, to a strange 
ignoranee of cause and effect, shared, I am told, with 
certain savage human tribes. As a lifelong student of 
canine psychology, I give it as my considered opinion 
that dogs do not know How Puppies Come. A mother- 
dog’s expression, at the supreme moment of motherhood, 


never conveys anything more sophisticated than: 
“ Well—I be jiggered ! Look what’s happened ! ” 


All this makes it seem the more odd to me that a sense 
of aristocracy does appear to affect the canine outlook, 
if one may judge from canine behaviour. 

Of the two dogs in this Chinese compound, Penko, of 
pure Airedale descent, spontancously conducts his life 
on noblesse oblige lines ; Chippie, a half-bred Chinese dog, 
obviously labels himself as Servant Class, contentedly 
wears the cast-off collars of his betters, and re-gnaws their 
iwice-gnawed bones, and no doubt calls Penko Waster 
Penko. Outside the compound, among the base-born 
village wonks, Penko shows that side of his nature that 
is so typical of the English Gentleman Abroad. He does 
his best not to put on side ; he walks on stiff, self-conscious 
legs round and round rude vulgarians, trying to pretend 
a courteous interest in their gross. bucolic smells. Ap- 
parently he acquires this aristocratic manner simply from 
the fact that he is so obviously different in shape, colour, 
texture, size and smell from every dog he meets. Chinese 
village children run away from him under the impression 
that he is a tiger; and this must have its effect on him 
too. Outside the compound, in short, he proves his 
status as an Airedale of Good Family by a patronizing 
manner ; 


inside the compound, he shows his breeding 
equally clearly in a different way—by unbending, most 
affably, into roguishness. 


In the presence of a humble, 





faithful, old retainer like Chippie, a Gentleman does not 
mind being roguish. Chippie would never take advyan- 
tage. . . . And so Penko, a walker on the tips of stiff 
toes abroad, at home becomes a bouncer. His response 
to almost all the events of daily life is a bouncing; 
he bounces with amusement when a joke is made; he 
bounces with pleasure when dinner is announced ;_ he 
bounces when a friend enters or when a stranger departs ; 
every evening at nine o’clock he announces, by bouncing, 
his readiness for the Nightly Romp. His manner of 
bouncing is peculiar to himself. If snap-slotted in mid- 
bounce he would be found to defy the laws of gravity as 
do the war-horses in seventeenth-century portraits of 
kings ; that is to say, both hind feet remain demurely on 
the ground while the front half sprawls horizontally along 
the air—a Penko Rampant. 

Penko’s bouncingness is his chief charm in the eyes o 
his human admirers. Chippie realizes this. A dog of 
Chippie’s lowly heart would not, of course, presume to 
bounce at first hand, so to speak. Bouncing is for Gentle- 
men among Gentlemen, in Chippie’s feudal view. With an 
expression of pop-eyed wistfulness, Chippie watches the 
free, assured bouncings of Master Penko, and presently, 
when Penko’s Nightly Romp is at its height, Chippie 
‘an be seen tentatively bouncing alone in a corner— 
practising how it feels to bounce; imagining how it 
would feel to belong to the Bouncing Classes. In the 
garden, when Penko plays with his ball, Chippie, hovering 
near, plays with a fir-cone : throws it, rolls it, nozzles it, 
pats it, loves it—in exact imitation of Master Penko. 
Even when Penko, tiring of his ball, takes away Chippie’s 
one ewe-fir-cone and begins to play with that, Chippie 
only writhes. with a modest secondary roguishness, 
anxious not to be a Wet Blanket on the Gentry’s Fun. 
Urged to seize the sacred ball himself, Chippie cannot 
bring himself to set tooth to it, or to bestow on it more 
than a light, shy, reverent lick. 

In one respect, Penko depends upon Chippie for some- 
thing more definite than second-fiddlehood. Chippie has 
a great gift for nibbling—that canine form of massage. 
Chippie knows how to. nibble the neck, spine or skull 
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ta friend, with delicately wielded front teeth, in such 
: anner as to tauten every muscle of the nibbled one 
id stretch his mouth to a stiff smile of rapture. This 
talent of Chippie’s is admittedly a slavish one, but m 
his unassuming way Chippie ‘is proud of it; -he is always 
delighted to put his skill at the disposal of Master Penko. 
put if his purpose 1s to ingratiate himself—it is not 
achieved. Penko’s growing rapture is curiously accom- 

nied by growing irritation ; different surfaces of the 
ull are presented more and more pressingly to the 
nibbler’s tooth ; the nibbled one’s toothy sensuous smile 
pecomes wider and wider, and yet at the same time his 
temper becomes worse and worse. Growls rumble in the 
nibbled skull. It is as if the blood of a hundred Airedales 
yere revolting against the incurment of such an obligation 
toamere mongrel. Chippie never learns wisdom ; happy 
in the consciousness of being useful, he nibbles ardently 
on. And then—-crash !—Penko turns on the nibbler 
in patrician fury, and dismisses him with a display of 
teeth emphatically not formed for the gentle art of 
nibbling. Chippie hurries from the room, scarlet with 
embarrassment, and sits for a long time in his kennel 
with his tail to the world, resolving never to indulge in 
sinful pride again. 

There is no such thing as a canine parvenu. A dog has 
too much sense of the essential and too little sense of 
dignity to make claims in which his social status does not 
justify him. But—on what does canine social status 
rest? In China, not on pedigree. Though in one sense 
China may be the country of ancestors par excellence, 
inanother sense she is the most ancient democracy of all. 
It is said that in Imperial China every peasant boy had a 
good chance of becoming Prime Minister. Where dogs 
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are concerned, I cannot suppose that every Chinese wonk 
had a chance of becoming a Mandarin’s sleeve-dog—that, 
after all, was a question of avoirdupois. But certainly 
every wonk has a chance of taking rank as a perfect chow. 
I once bought, for the equivalent of one and twopence, 
two infant wonks as foster-puppies for a bereaved pointer 
mother. Their names were Woolworth and Whiteley. 
Woolworth grew up a good-hearted, intensely vulgar dog, 
never ashamed to lick the boots of a friend or to turn tail 
before an enemy. But Whiteley developed a black 
tongue, and became a Perfect Chow. His mouth looked 
as if he had been eating blueberries ; his nature was dis- 
dainful and patrician. ‘* That dog,” said Chinese friends, 
*“‘is worth good money. It is a Perfect Chow.” “ Oh 
no,” I said. “ I know dear Whiteley’s pedigree. He is 
‘our garbage coolie’s uncle’s wonk’s son. Look at his 
brother Woolworth. There is no breeding in the family.” 
The Chinese friends looked at me patiently. “ It is not 
the family of a dog that matters—it is the black tongue.” 

I have not dared to tell Penko this story (his Nordic 
tongue is pink), but it made a great impression on me. I 
began to think then that, though an aristocracy does 
exist, among men and dogs, with all its attendant tradi- 
tional manifestations of arrogance, courage, patronage, 
confidence, chivalry, physical fineness, lack of imagina- 
tion, it is perhaps a matter of the black tongue, rather 
than of breeding. Penko is spiritually black-tongue all 
over. Chippie’s spiritual tongue is ineradicably pink. 
Sometimes I feel quite dizzy when I think of black 
tongues. Have I one? Have you one? If we could 
realize our black tongues, should we at once step from 
the ranks of nibblers into the glorious position of the 
nibbled ? 


In The West Highlands 


By L. A. G. STRONG 


NE evening nine summers ago I boarded the train 
at King’s Cross, bound on my first journey to 
the West Highlands. Having heard much, I set off 
doggedly resolved to be faithful to Dartmoor and to 
Wicklow ; convinced that the new country could have 
little to teach me. I woke twelve hours later to find a 
fellow passenger shaking my arm and bidding me look 
down upon the mist-wreathed shores of Loch Lomond. 
late the same evening, I sat looking into the wild gloom 
of the mountains round Loch Morar, and there was no 
more spirit in me. I had surrendered to the country, 
and have been its prisoner ever since. 

The first attribute of this country (supposing one 
were to try to account for its hold upon the imagination) 
is its inexhaustible variety. There is not only the 
spectacular magnificence of the train journey, though 
this remains an astonishment. Soon after Loch Lomond 
comes Crianlarich, set among huge green mountains 
rising sheer above the line, its cluster of houses baby-like 
and innocent in the morning sun. ‘Then, all too swiftly, 
the train crosses Rannoch Moor, a vast expanse of 
peat casually strewn with boulders—for all the world 
as if giants had been playing cherry stones—to run 
down the steep shores of a loch, past the brown Spean 
foaming in its gorge of silver grey, to Fort William, all 
dean and winking by the waterside, nestled under 
the huge shoulder of Ben Nevis, that homeliest of 
mountains, which like a mighty sheep-dog stands guard 
over the little town at its feet. Even after this, there 
are forty miles on the branch line, the noble view up Loch 
Shiel between the mountains of Glenfinnan, the wildness 
of Loch Ailort, the soaring peak of Roshven, and then, 


past Loch Nan Uamh, the indescribable first glimpse’ 





of the Islands. All that can be forgotten. It is when 
one has come to rest, in the smaller country of the 
coast facing the Islands, that one begins to realize what 
variety can mean. In a few miles of coast, there are 
scores of islets, some rocky and barren, some graceful 
with sands and rows of pine trees. There are long 
beaches of silver sand backed by green foothills which 
in turn lead to precipitous mountains. There are soft 
wooded estuaries and bare, forbidding cliffs footed with 
jagged rocks. Half a mile of walking can bring one 
to scencs so unlike those left behind that one would 
swear one was in a different land. 

This physical variety is enriched and supported by 
an astonishing variety of atmosphere, of light and mood. 
The insanely changeable weather, vexatious in practical 
ways, brings with it magical beauties for the eye, and 
gives the place its final personality. One day last 
July, I sat on the rocks for over eight hours, gazing 
south-west : absorbed in the endless changes of colour 
and light, the altered emphasis of coastline and island, 
and the quick moods of the sea. While I watched, the 
wind changed cleven times. ‘The day passed like a single 
hour, and in it I underwent years of experience. I 
became part of the scene at which I was gazing. It 
was an experience indescribable to those who have not 
undergone it, and one which is rare enough in modern 
life: but here it can happen to one often. 

The house where we stay faces west. All along the 
south, and curving round to the east, is a sheltered bank 
high enough to keep off the wind, but not to shut out the 
sun. North lies a field of scanty pasture, a ridge of white 
sand hills, and the Sound of Sleat': five miles of sea, ever 
changing its colour, flowing like a river between the main- 
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land and the coast of Skye. Where else is there such a 
coast ? Sand, cliffs and dark woods: a pattern of fields 
rising like a counterpane to humps of moorland: and 
above all, far inland, of a different texture, a different 
world, the wild fantastic line of the Coolins, splintered, 
irrelevant, sharp as the teeth of a saw. Westward lies 
Eigg, sloping up gracefully to the Sguir on its southern 
point; behind it, the towering peaks of Rum. In 
this clear air we can oftén see the mountains of 
Uist, more than sixty miles away. All this from the 
western’ windows. A hundred yards down the drive, 
round the end of the pine wood, a fresh prospect is 
opened: Prince Charlie’s country, bays and points 
and a huddle of islands, stretching as far as distant 
Ardnamurchan. 

The people are delightful : welcoming, courteous, easy 
and yet dignified in manner. ‘Their intonation is musical 
and soft, like the speech of Wicklow, utterly unlike what 
passes in England for a Scottish accent. (Their singing 
voices, or the other hand, incline to be nasal and hard.) 
They speak Gaelic, most of them English as well, changing 
from one to another with disconcerting suddenness. It 
was odd the other day to hear two men talking as they 
endeavoured to start an ancient Ford van, and hearing 
in the midst of a torrent of Gaelic the word “ ignition.” 
When it comes to such practical matters, the dreaming 
timelessness of the place, and the mist that comes down 
so often and shuts these people from the world, have cast 
a spell over them. They are indolent. They will not 
face things till they must. Visitors are often complaining 
of the way in which bulls are allowed to wander on the 
high road, and their protest is always met with smiles of 
soft surprise. ‘“* Oh, he is a quiet bull, he would hurt 
noone.” Sometimes he is not so quiet. A few years ago, 


i, 
there was a bull which regularly made people run for th 
lives. At a meeting of the local council, one man up ‘ 
that it be shut up. His proposal was out-voted, Mon. 
my words,” he protested, “ one day that bull will “q 
man.” The prophecy was soon fulfilled, for the bal 
killed him a fortnight afterwards. Such a lesson iS 00 
forgotten, however, and each bull is still allowed to 10 . 
until it attacks. someone. = 

Underlying all this gentleness and resignation jg a Vein 
of savagery. Wild things have happened here in the not 
distant past. The stories told by the old people alos, 
always contain some deed of fantastic violence, told in 
perfectly matter-of-fact tones ; and written history bears 
them out. Even in the last century, such deeds caused 
little surprise ; and, after all, this is natural enough ina 
race with generations of tribal warfare close behind them, 
‘It is there, definite as the melancholy that descends Upon 
‘these people in the long winter: one can feel it, yet fq 
the moment see no trace of it. It breaks out, through 
the melancholy, in their music, which has recently been 
made accessible, though sometimes in too sophisticated 
and prettified a form. It would be impossible to live jy 
this country and not to reflect its moods of sternness gs 
well as grace. 

I have seen it-in May, when there is still snow on the 
mountains, when the rocks are studded with sea pinks and 
primroses grow right down to the edge of the tide. I have 
rowed on a still October day into the Sound of Arisaig, 
and wondered at strange blobs and swellings: on the 
rocks, that turned out to be a flock of forty seals, many of 
whom followed the boat for company, till the gleaming 
water was dotted with dark inquisitive heads, Soon, all 
being well, I shall see it in winter too: and F ask nothing 
better. 


Pluie d’or sur Tarascon 


D'UN CORRESPONDANT FRANCAIS 


— petite cité provencale de Tarascon-sur-Rhéne, 
qu immortalisa, vers la fin du siécle dernier, le 
génie d’Alphonse Daudet, et qui, depuis lors, semblait 
s’étre endormie sagement sur son lit de lauriers, vient 
de connaitre subitement, par la grace de Dame Fortune, 
un regain de gloire qui attire, 4 Pheure actuelle, Pattention 
de la France enti¢ére sur ses remparts dorés. Certes, il 
ne s’agit plus, ici, des exploits prodigieux de l’impavide 
Tartarin, parti, comme chacun sait, au pays des “ Teurs ” 
tirer le lion du désert, ni des grandes soirées artistiques 
données chez lapothicaire Bézuquet, ni des héroiques 
‘*‘Japins ” du brave commandant Bravida, tous person- 
nages de chair et de sang, que Daudet, notre Dickens, 
créa jadis avec tant dhumour, de tendresse et de rire 
contenu. La chose, cette fois, échappe a la littérature. 
On se meut dans le domaine solide des faits, et quels 
faits! . . . Non seulement un lot de 100,000 francs 
de la Loterie Nationale a été gagné par un gendarme 
tarasconnais, ce qui etit suffi, n’est-ce-pas, & exalter la 
fougue méridionale, mais un coiffeur, également tarascon- 
nais, vient de remporter triomphalement le gros lot de 
Ja dite loterie, lot qui se monte a cing millions de francs, 
cest-a-dire, au pair, & une somme de 200,000 livres 
sterling. Le proverke n’avait, décidément, pas tort de 
dire que ‘‘ quand le Midi bouge, tout bouge.” 

C’est a Vissue de la mémorable séance qui vit se 
dérouler, Ja semaine derniére, les opérations du tirage 
de la premic¢re tranche de la Loterie Nationale (instituée, 
on le sait, pour parer partiellement au déficit du budget 
francais) que la bienheureuse nouvelle vola, 4 tire d’aile, 
vers Tarascon qui, par cette froide soirée d’automne, 
roulé en boule au pied de son castel médiéval, dormait 


‘ 


paresseusement. A Paris, tout l’aprés-diner avait frémi 
des échos de la loterie: une foule immense entassée 
jusqu’a l’étouffement dans l’enceinte du Trocadero, avait 
suivi, d’un regard papillotant, la rotation mystérieus 
des sphéres sacrées, distributrices de richesse et d’espoirs ; 
tout un peuple, émerveillé, avait souhaité en son coeur 
voir s’aligner, sur l’écran central, les chiffres du numéro 
fatidique symbolisant pour lui la réalisation de ses 
désirs secrets. Et voila que la soirée s’achevait. Paris, 
dépité, savait que Paris n’avait point gagné. A 800 
milles de 1a, cependant, sur les bords de son fleuve 
berceur, Tarascon vainqueur, Tarascon magnifique, 
Tarascon, en son innocence, dormait! . . . 

Par exemple, on peut dire qu’il s’est bien réveille, 
Depuis dix jours, la renommée aux cents bouches ne 
parle plus, ou presque, que des faits et gestes de l'illustre 
coiffeur. On rapporte comment, avertt en pleine nuit 
xar le percepteur, lequel possédait la T.S.F., lartiste 
‘apillaire crut d’abord A une “ galéjade” et voulut, 
en riant, congédier le visiteur. On détaille encore quels 
seront ses bienfaits locaux et comment il se propose, 
notamment, de doter sa capitale de fabuleuses courses 
de taureaux, qui proclameront devant tout PUnivers la 
splendeur de Tarascon. Les manes de Tartarin, en les 
Champs Elysées, en ont da frémir d’émotion et d’orgueil. 

Ajoutons que le nouveau multi-millionnaire porte 
nom qui donnera & réver, sans nul doute, & ceux dont 
l’esprit est enclin a voir en tout des présages. Com 
ment, en effet, ’élu du sort n’aurait-il point été favorise, 
puisqu’il s’appelle Bonhoure, ce qui est, d’évidence, la 
corruption du terme, en loccurrence prédestiné, de 
* bonheur ” ? 
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The Cinema 


“La Maternelle.” At the Academy Cinema 


(iJLDREN in British films are usually dreadful little creatures, 
with high artificial voices and elaborate manners. Hollywood 
children are clever but too sophisticated ; on the Continent, 
just now, there seem to be a surprising number of boys and 
ils who can act for the screen with natural zest. The setting 
of La Maternelle—a French film with English captions—is a 
pursery school for }oor children in Paris ; its main theme is 
the devotion of Marie, a waif deserted by her mother, for the 
school's maid-of-all-work, Rose. But the story is not very 

important. When the school doctor begins to fall in love 
with Rose, who turns out to be a well-educated girl with a 
maternal heart, the end can be fairly easily foreseen. The 
attraction of the film is its vivid rendering of child life and of 
French nursery school atmosphere. All this is delightfully 
done; the children behave as though they were really at 
school and really enjoying it. There is also a superbly French 
head-mistress, horrified to find that Rose, though possessed of 
a brevet supérieur, is content to scrub floors and blow the 
children’s noses. 

Madeleine Renaud makes an appealing figure of Rose, and 
Mady Berry is in fine form as a sturdy housekeeper. Paulette 
Elambert, said to be nine years old, is wonderfully good as the 
forlorn Marie, particularly in the scenes when Marie feels for 
the doctor all the painful, dumb jealousy of a child aware of 
an adult world she cannot enter. These are pathetic scenes, 
but a great deal in the film is lively and amusing. People who 
like the society of children will enjoy it most, but it should 
reach a wider public than most French talkies. 


“The Way to Love.” At the Carlton Theatre 
Maurice Cueva.ierR is said to be tired of smart uniforms 
and fashionable settings. He has insisted on resuming 
his old character of a light-hearted Paris vagabond. But 
in The Way to Love, alas, he appears as a vagabond without 
even a story. He works for the eccentric owner of a beauty- 
parlour (Edward Everett Horton), but his real ambition is 
to be a guide—the best guide in Paris. This sounds like 
a fairly promising idea, but soon the plot turns aside to 
enable him to rescue a girl (Ann Dvorak) from the attentions 
of a circus knife-thrower. After sagging badly here, the 
film livens up again only when he believes that the girl has 
deserted him. With his employer, he seeks consolation 
in a tour of the Paris sights, and this sequence is the best 
part of an indifferent production. 


Chevalier is essentially a music-hall performer, and to 
succeed on the screen he must have a director who under- 
stands how to place him on terms of sympathetic intimacy 
with his audience. He might have a better chance if he 
were not always presented as a ‘‘ great lover”’—which means 
that every sexual reference in his pictures has to be 
grected with a knowing wink. Perhaps this is considered 
very Parisian ; but it is hard on Paris, 


Generally Released Next Week. 


I Was a Spy.—War-time drama with fine cast headed 


by Conrad Veidt, Madeleine Carroll. Gerald du Maurier 
and Edmund Gwenn. Efficient; exciting; not always 


convincing, Directed for Gaumont by Victor Saville. 

Bitter Sweet.—¥ree version of Noel Coward’s musical 
play, with good acting from Anna Neagle, Miles Mander 
and Ivy St. Helier. Leisurely British production, very well 
photographed. 


Bed-Time Story.—Maurice Chevalier as a bachelor required 
to look after a baby. Skilful; but only for those to whom 
Chevalier appeals. 


Whistling in the Dark.—American comedy about timid 
detective-story writer who falls in with gangsters. Good 
moments, 
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7-39 
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8.50 
9.20 
9.40 


Foundations of Music. 
_ Nov. 17. 
Nov. 


FRIDAY, “NOVEMBER 17th 
Here and There—The Week’s News for Children : 
mander S. King-Hall . . 
Organ and Violin Recital Soins the Church of the Messiah, 
Birmingham .. 
Hedges and Garden Design: . Sackville-West. . 
Scientitic Research and Social Neods Julian Huxley 
Deals this week with the organization of industrial research. 
** Matinée ”—a radio comedy by P. H. Lennox. One of 
the series of revivals .. << ES “f ng “Fe 
B.B.C. Chamber Concert: the London String Quartet .. 
Music by Hugo Wolf and Beethoven. 
The Modern Columbus: S. P. B. Mais, speaking from 
San Francisco .. of aa au a oe 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 18th 


The Higher the Fewer: Howard Marshall discusses the 
problem of record breaking in sport 

Interviewing the Topmost Voter of the British Isles : 
S. R. Littlewood 
B.B.C. Orchestra, 
Konoye 

Music of the East and of the West under the baton of a 
Japanese musician. 

The Second News—special Saturday night bulletin 

** Matinée ” : repeated re a a ne 
Cambridge University 7. Leland Stanford University 

A debate on democracy r. dictatorship by transatlantic 
telephone between undergraduates, including Will Rogers 
Junr. 


Com- 


conducted by Viscount Hidemaro 


SUNDAY, NOVEMBER 1oth 
Poetry and Prose—II:' Extracts from Scottish Literature, 
selected by William Power 
Bach Church Cantata No. 180 
Lener String Quartet (Becthoven, Tchaikowsky, Rav el). 
Readings from Classical Literature— Demosthenes on the 
Crown, read by Robert Farquharson 
Service from the Central Hall, W estminstet : 
dale Young. 
God and the World through Christian E yes—C hristianity 
and other Religions : Rev. W. Paton (preceded by services 
at 8) 
Sunday Orchestral Concert, conducted by Adrian Boult. . 


Rev. Dins- 


MONDAY, NOVEMBER 2zoth 
Economics in a Changing World: Commander S. King- 
i) ae : ae <r 
The National Character—the “Craftsman: Arthur Bryant 
Queen Anne’s Bounty—a discussion on the tithe problem 
between A. G. Mobbs (Tithepayers’ Association of the 
N.F.U.)and George Middleton (Chairman of Tithe Com- 
mittee, Queen Anne’s Bounty) 
Foreign Affairs : Vernon Bartlett .. 
“* Obsession ’’—a radio play (reviv ed) by Dulcima Glasby 
A thriller, to be repeated the following night at 9, L.R 


TUESDAY, NOVEMBER ist 
Organ Recital from City Hall, Newcastle-on-Tyne: Dr. 
J. E. Hutchinson N.R., 


Leeds Philharmonic Society's 's Concert—Brahms’ German 
Requiem ee ee ee ee 
The British Empire —a discussion .. 
oon Madrigal Society, conductor, 
Scot we <3 
aie of William By 1rd: the Lincoln Minster Choir 
Relayed from Lincoln Minster. 
WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 22nd 

The Bayeux. Tapestry: Miss Rhoda Power (to schools) 
Bournemouth Municipal Orchestra, conductor, Sir Dan 
Godfrey e oe ee aa ry 
Elgar, Mozart, " Medtner. 


Municipal Services r. Private E nterprise: Councillor 
Leach of Bradford ». Alderman Walker of Leeds 


Charles Kennedy 


B.B.C. Symphony Concert : conductor, Beecham ; — 
Piatigorsky, cello -€ 
“ Facet "Parts of Galsworthy’ s “Skin G ame,” * Shake+ 
speare’s “ Much Ado” and Clemence Dane’s “ Will 


Shakespeare” . : 
Vanishing E ngland : Howard Marshall 
A conclusion and review of the series. 
THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 23rd 
Rural Britain, Today and Tomorrow : Professor Scott 
Watson. 
Oxford to Lewes by ‘way of Horsham, 
Romney Marsh and back by Aldershot. 
Consequences—a Bank Holiday Musical Farce, 
Mabel Constanduros takes part we 
Carmen, Act II, from Sadler’s Wells a 
The Debate Continues: Rt. Hon. W ralter Runciman = 
Recital: Hedda Kux (soprano), Pouishnoff (piano) 
Chopin, Schumann, Mahler, &c., &c. 


ee ee ee 


"Maidstone and 


in which 


Betty Humby. 


Schumann’s Piano Sonatas : 
Edward Isaacs. 


20, 21, 22, 23. Mozart’s Piano Sonatas : 
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Country Life 


A Most English Scene 

It is an old—and insoluble—question : which is the fairest 
village or scene in‘ England ? He would be a brave man who 
dared to pronounee a verdict ; but I would take my courage 
in my two hands and suggest that at this hour of the year 
when the foliage of both beech and horse chestnut is at its 
summit of splendour you could scarcely surpass Stanway on 
the road from Stow-in-the-Wold to Tewkesbury—for you 
must approach from the east for the full effect. You come 
over the crown of the hill under the beeches, as at the first 
view of Broadway, which perhaps is generally considered the 
loveliest village. But here the trees do not cease. The 
broad belt bends, as Hazlitt desired a road to bend, in a great 
seductive curve; and just now there is scarcely a tint in 
brown, yellow and red that is missing on the spacious screen, 
On the left a sweep of very green grass is broken by single 
trees which are the essence of the English Park. The spot is 
within the area of the Cotswold stone which provides a roof 
that no Gothic artist could excel ; and in the neighbourhood, 
as we rejoiced to see, the old local stuff and stone are being used 
for new houses. The accident that this autumn the beeches 
were lighter and vivider in hue than was their wont, that the 
chestnuts had turned but not lost their leaves, that the ash 
trees were still green, and the elms both green and yellow, 
may have exaggerated the impression on that both sunny and 
misty November day ; but at any day in spring or autumn 
the scene should be famous as a very bit of * this England.” 


* * * * 
Our Summer Visitors 

The summer that has gone, that is tapering into winter 
through a lovely autumn, has given naturalists a stronger 
hope that Britain is steadily growing richer in bird life: rare 
birds are becoming commoner and vanished birds returning. 
One of the most notable recoveries of recent years confirmed 
this year, is of the Slavonian Grebe; and the story of its 
preservation will please many more people than know any- 
thing whatever about the bird—in which class I confess 
myself. A singularly shrewd observer, to whom several dis- 
coveries in natural history are due, noticed a pair breeding on 
a northern water; and in the following year rejoiced to find 
that, thanks in part to the watchfulness of self-constituted 
keepers, the pairs had multiplied. A score or so of the birds 
were to be found and the species flourished. A year later 
there was a grievous set-back, and it was confessed by local 
fishermen that the birds had been shot because they devoured 
fish. 

* * * * 

The Grebe’s Defender 

The original observer did not believe in the truth of the 
charge and decided to make a very practical defence. He 
himself, much against his own desire, shot one cock bird, 
sacrificing it to the good of the community, sent it to an 
expert in the subject who reported that no sign of a fish 
diet was to be found. Indeed he proved that the bird lived 
on food that no one would grudge him, This report was 
imparted to the local devotees of fishing and proved _per- 
suasive. They did more than surrender their unworthy 
suspicions ; they refrained from any act of hostility to 
this rare and pleasing species ; and once again its numbers 
increase and we may hope it is established as a British species. 
Tout comprendre, cest tout pardonner : if all was known about 
any bird, with few exceptions, its usefulness would be 
found to exceed its excesses. Some fishermen have come 
to the wise belief that even the otter (and indeed one might 
include the heron), which lives on fish, is an addition to a 
trout stream. He kills both the diseased fish and the enemies 
(such as eels) of the spawn. 


* * * * 
Our Rarer Birds 

Among other birds which may become more British than 
at present are quail, which have bred in England both this 
year and last; that splendid hawk the kite, against which 
collectors have waged a continuous war; the golden oriole, 
which is multiplying, I am told, on the Continent and crosses 
the Channel spasmodically; the hoopoe; the spoonbill, 
which has made many appearances on the Norfolk sanctuaries, 





and the ruff. The many sanctuaries, the watchers, ¢}, 
multiplying army of bird lovers will bring more birds tho 0 
still collectors with their .410 guns lurk at the very = 
of the sanctuaries, as I have seen, and look for the an 
migrants, presumably—as they boast of being bird idl: 
pour encourager les autres. 
* * * * 
A Butterfly Year 
The number of rare butterflies has been yet more remark. 
able. Of these the Great Copper, which completely vanished 
years ago, is now almost common in and about some of the 
Eastern sanctuaries. It is not, of course, the old English 
Copper but introduced from abroad ; but one must welcome 
the revival, though the system of artificial breeding of foreign 
creatures is to be deprecated. The butterfly after all Was 
really English and is a glory to behold. The queer Comma 
butterfly has vastly extended its range, which was very 
narrow, and some of our gardens have been gay with Painted 
Ladies and Humming Bird Hawk Moths; and it is reported 
that Red Admirals have been seen literally by the hundred 
in a single place. The unwonted numbers have helped 
Captain Dannreuther and the numerous observers he hag 
mobilized towards a solution of the vexed question : how far 
and by what routes do butterflies migrate ? 
* * * * 
A Laurea‘es Tribi te 
On this subject of sanctuaries, in particular and in general, 
the Poet Laureate has recently spoken golden words. His 
little speech at the opening of the lovely Hawkesmoor Nature 
Reserve is an epitome of wisdom and pity. His quotations 
from the catalogues and advertisements of the bird 
fanciers are only too true. Here is one. ‘“ Wanted 
unlimited supplies of British Birds,” and ‘ Skylarks, any 
number supplied.’’ Bullfinches, siskins, _redpolls, _ linnets 
and chaflinches are all advertised with the size of the narrow 
cages, and it is particularly advised in one case that they 
should not be put into large cages. Such advertisements 
still appear week by week. ‘‘ Among the multitude of 
distorted minds that are always in the world, not only among 
the nature-starved people in cities, are creatures who ‘collect’ 
birds’ eggs, not as the boy does by daring the keeper and 
risking his bones, but by bribing the keeper and paying 
the thief. Other collectors collect the dead bodies of birds, 
which they keep in glass cases and are proud of. By these 
collections the rare birds are yearly made rarer. Some 
collectors hope to make them extinct so that their specimens 
may be unique.” In all this there is not a word of exaggera- 
tion or sentimentality. The facts are as bad as he says; 
and I write after seeing one of these collectors prowling round 
the purlieus of a sanctuary itself. Mr. John Masefield’s words 
are only less fine than the acts of his kinsman, John Richard 
Beech Masefield, who made and gave this Staffordshire 
sanctuary. 
* * * * 
A Tree Calendar 
The creed preached and fostered by ‘‘ The Men of the 
Trees,” and its founder, Mr. St. Barbe Baker, spreads steadily, 
The Oxford branch of the C.P.R.E., which in company with 
its Community Council is particularly active in rural matters, 
is growing busy with a tree-planting scheme for the Oxford- 
shire roads. I saw last week in Devon most welcome proof 
of the growing popularity of English wood, especially of the 
elm, accompanied with a scheme of re-afforestation. In 
New Zealand a progressive forest plan is being forwarded 
by the sale of “ Forest Bonds.” Each bond ensures the 
planting of an acre, and it is hoped that in 20 years the 
soft wood pines will be big enough to cut. A photograph is 
published of the area where a billion trees are to be grown from 
Californian seeds. The usual—and very lovely—tree calendat 
of the Men of the Trees has just been published, and can 
be procured from 54 Upper Cheyne Row, S.W. 3. There is 
now a little Tree quarterly, very ingeniously edited, called 
A Tree Lover. All enquiries should be addressed to The Men 
of the Trees, 32 Warwick Road, London, S.W. 5. This year’s 
motto is a good one: ‘* There is always music among the 


trees, but our hearts must be very still to hear it.” 
W. Beacu Tuomas, 
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Letters to the Editor 


[Correspondents are requested to keep their letters as brief as is reasonably possible. 


The most 


suitable length is that of one of our “* News of the Week” paragraphs.—Ed. Tur SpEcrator.] 


THE MENTALLY DEFICIENT 


[To the Editor of Tux Sprcrartor.] 

ir,—I have read the letter of the Rey. S. A. McDowall, in 
your issue of November 10th, and it has the not unpleasing 
Mesopotamian ring about it, for he introduces a pedantic 
temnology, which he describes as being ‘* lovely words,” 
jut they “* cut no ice.” They do not explain mental deficiency, 
nor do they deny that inheritance is not a common con- 
tributing factor. Of all the admissions of mental defectives 
into the Earlswood Asylum (Annual Report, 1933) fewer than 
10 per cent. yielded a hereditary history. 

Mr. McDowall unwittingly misquotes me. I did not state 
that mental deficiency is a matter of one or two genes or factors. 
What I said was that mental deficiency is probably a complex 
involving a great number of Mendelian characters, and there 
was no support for regarding it as a segregated unit capable 
of hereditary transmission, and therefore the question of 
sterilization at the behest of the ‘“ plain man ’—which Mr. 
McDowall claims to be—would be inadequate as a preventive. 
Moreover, the field of its application must first be delimited, 
as otherwise all singularities, even political apostates, and 
perhaps the “* plain man ” would be in danger. 

In Lady Askwith’s letter there are two statements which 
require further corroboration before they can be directly 
accepted. The first is that the serious operation she purposes 
to perform upon girls has no fatal records, and the second is 
that “ mental deficients (!) and their offsprings (!) fill the 
prisons, the hospitals and the workhouses.” Such statements 
as these sound like the euphuistic eloquence of the propa- 
yandist, and we shall need more authentic testimony before 
they can be accepted. I have always been warned against 
the person given to the use of superlatives, for which eager 
and enthusiastic advocates cultivate a veneration. The 
references to the much appreciated work of two Societies 
mentioned only touch the fringe of this important social 
failure. 

The most authoritative testimony must be based upon what 
Mrs. E. M. Green urges in her letter—viz., accurate research, 
patient study, and practical familiarity with the subject in all 
its aspects, more especially, may I add, the one that stresses the 
importance of the environment ? This is the foundation of the 
success of Dr. Barnardo’s work, as also of the Salvation and 
Church Armies and the many schools for the feeble-minded 
as well as the other remedies named in my first letter. There 
must be a supreme effort made to prevent the dangers of 
hasty legislation.—-I am, Sir, &c., 


Robert ARMSTRONG-JONES. 


[To the Editor of Tu Specraror.] 
Sin,—Many people who might question the validity of Mr. 
James Bridie’s syHogism will probably share his objection 
to the idea of sterilizing a man against his will, but there can 
be very little doubt that the survival of the unfit at the present 
day is such a serious danger that remedial measures are 
urgently required. 

There are more than 150,000 lunatics in England and Wales 
today ; and although it may be the duty of a Christian State 
to take every care of the insane and of the hopelessly diseased, 
it can scarcely be maintained that it is not right to prevent, 
as far as possible, any increase in their numbers in future years. 

The time anticipated by the late Professor Ray Lankester, 
“When the production by carefully restricted breeding of a 
sound and healthy population will become recognized as being 
part of the duty of the makers and administrators of the law 
in civilized States,” may be still far off ; but if, in the words of 
another distinguished naturalist, “‘ every resource of science is 
applied to the reduction of infant mortality, and to the 
preservation of the unfit,” and liberty of procreation remains 
unchecked, it seems almost certain that racial decline will! 
presently begin.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Easthourne, 


WALTER CRICK, 


“Y 


THE FUTURE OF THE DRINK TRADE 
[To the Editor of Tue SpecTator.] 

Srr,—I am obliged to Mr. R. G. Fife for his comments. I 
venture to think, however, that they leave my: statements on 
Bermondsey and Carlisle undisturbed. As regards Bermond- 
sey, Mr. Fife will find that in reaching his conclusions, Dr. 
Salter took all relevant considerations into account and 
equated the expenditure of residents from other boroughs in 
Bermondsey with the expenditure of residents from Bermond- 
sey in other boroughs. As regards Carlisle Mr. Fife is relying 
upon the official figures for convictions for drunkenness. For 
reasons which have been many times explained no profitable 
comparison can be founded on these figures. The only satis- 
factory method of estimating improvement is by reference to 
local authoritative evidence. Mr. Fife will find that this 
evidence in Carlisle is all in one direction and is overwhelming. 
—I am, Sir, &e., 

Toynbee ‘Hall, J. J. MALLON. 

28 Commercial Street, London, FE. 1. 


THE DECREASING USE OF LIME IN SOILS 
[To the Editor of Tne Srrecraror.| 
Sir,—Many people must, in recent years, have noticed an 
increasing amount of disease in farm and garden produce. It 
has been very apparent in both shops and markets. May I 

suggest the cause and cure ? 

Some years ago an official in Ireland received a cartload of 
lime, the annual allowance for whitewashing his building. 
He decided that it was not required for that purpose, and 
dumped it down on his garden instead. The result next year 
astonished everybody in the neighbourhood. Some of the 
vegetables, such as carrots, quite doubled in size, and there 
was a marked and unusual freedom from weeds, pests and 
diseases of all sorts. I have also seen, on a house, a clematis 
which had never previously flowered burst out in a mass of 
bloom after a small dose of lime. 

Probably many farmers and gardeners are unaware of the 
amazing improvement in crops which follows a dressing of 
lime on land in which it is deficient. In many soils the amount 
of it is very small; in some it is practically nil. Even in 
limestone soil near the surface it is sometimes lacking. There 
is a common and fallacious notion that modern artificial 
manures renéer it unnecessary, and it is now applied by the 
hundredweight where formerly it was used by the ton. Soils 
are acid and sour in consequence; crops fail and disease 
increases. 

Besides sweetening the soil, lime often improves the tex- 
ture, aeration and drainage. Weeds are crowded out ; when 
the crop is doing well there is no room for them. Of course, 
there are certain things, such as rhododendrons, azaleas and 
conifers which do not like lime, but it is absolutely necessary 
for food crops. A deficiency of it in pastures affects not only 
the quality of the grass, but also the composition and value 
of milk from cows grazing on it.—I am, Sir, &e., 

P. G. Titarpb. 


ARMISTICE DAY IN CAMBRIDGE 
[To the Editor of Tux Specrartor.| 

Sir.—In view of the misleading and often false accounts 
given in the Press of the Anti-War demonstration in Cam- 
bridge, we believe that an authoritative statement should be 
made. The demonstration, on Thursday, November 9th, 
against the film, Our Fighting Navy, and the demonstration 
of November 11th, were organized by the Cambridge Student 
Anti-War Council. They were intended as serious and 
orderly protests, a tribute to the victims of the last War, 
with the intention of impressing on the public the extreme 
danger of the present situation and the need for immediate 
and resolute action to prevent war. The demonstrations 
were representative of many shades of political opinion. 


Thanks to the extensive support received, the 


very 
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programme of marching through the town and laying a wreath 
on the War Memorial. Unfortunately, the desire of the 
organizers that the demonstration should be serious and 
orderly was frustrated by an outburst of hooliganism which 
we prefer to believe was irresponsible and unorganized. But 
we wish to protest strongly against such outrages on public 
sentiment as the pelting of the War Memorial, the overturning 
of the stall of a fruit-seller who refused to supply the hooligans 
and the brutal personal assaults on some of the demonstrators, 
which resulted in one serious case of concussion. Incidentally, 
the use of fruit and eggs as missiles is surely an act of abomin- 
able bad taste in view of the extreme poverty of millions of 
our fellow-countrymen. 

We further wish to make it clear that all such stories as 
that Cambridge was placarded with posters saying ‘* No 
more of this Poppy Day business” are entirely untrue. 

We are confident that all Englishmen, whatever their views 
on war and war-resistance, will join us in preserving the 
traditional rights of free discussion, and will support those 
who wish to call the attention of the public to a matter of the 
utmost importance and urgency against rowdies and hooligans, 
and the introduction of Fascist methods into this country.— 
We are Sir, &c., 



































































































































M. T. Parker (Secretary). 
A. G. D. Watson, M.A. (Chairman). 
Cambridge Student Anti-War Council. 

















ELECTRICITY AND ARCHITECTURE 
[To the Editor of Tux Specraror.] 
Sm,—English people who are familiar with American homes 
and know what a boon electricity is for lighting, heating and 
labour-saving devices on the other side of the Atlantic, will 
rejoice to learn that the * Grid” is nearing completion and 
that, presumably, electricity at reasonable cost will soon be 

available to every householder in this country. 

May I suggest, however, that before electricity can be of 
general benefit in our English homes, houses must be adapted 
or constructed in such a way as to make its use easy and 
convenient ? My own experience of English homes is that, 
even when they are wired for electricity, there is a deplorable 
lack of outlets, conveniently placed, such as readily facilitate 
the use of standard lamps, table lamps, portable heaters, irons, 
vacuum cleaners and the scores of handy ‘“ gadgets” so 
familiar in the United States. 



















































































It is true that the majority of English homes were built in 
the pre-electricity age and consequently were not designed 
for it. But even many of our modern houses are equipped in 
a way which makes the use of electricity, even for lighting, 
far more diflicult than it should be. Perhaps our electrical 
undertakings will consider the point and see whether they 
cannot persuade architects and builders to construct flats 
and houses with a plentiful supply of electric plugs encouraging 
the fullest possible use of the many accessories which can 
add so greatly to comfort and lighten labour in our homes.— 
J am, Sir, &e., GERALD GROVE. 

20 Beaufort Gardens, S.W. 3. 






























































MODERN THOUGHT ON TRIAL 
[To the Editor of Tu Sprecraror.] 
Sin,—Your reviewer “‘ C. M.” appears to join the company 
of Pleaders of the General Good when he writes: ‘“ It is not 
enough to tolerate contraception. The time has come for 
ihe churches to take it under their wing, and definitely to 
urge it as a duty.” 
































I will not repeat the fierce epithets of William Blake against 
the plea of the General Good, or even ask for a definition of 
‘‘the churches.” I will assume that as a parish priest the 
shafts of your reviewer are intended to reach me, and that, 
as 1 am in sympathy with his attitude, it is my duty to 
reduce his general plea to the Holiness of Minute Particulars, 
May I give two: 

(1) An attractive youth of 22, and an equally attractive 
girl of 19, with healthy minds and bodies, but with unsatis- 
factory homes, decide to marry. Both are in well-paid 
occupations, and the young wife proposes to continue her 
employment until they have saved sufficient to furnish a 
























































demonstration on November 11th was able to carry out its 


ee 
home, and accept the responsibilities of parenthood, 
young man asks me whether they are justified jn pl 
their love for one another for two or three years with 
any thought for children. If I disclose my sympathy a 
him, and wish him well, can I be sure that my it sg 
will not be abused, and that in the course of factory =: 
my words will not be distorted by others, and my reputati 
injured, in the interests of Just and sensuality ? 

(2) A husband and wife, still well under 35, bring thej 
eighth child to church for baptism. If, in view of their te 
circumstances, I venture to speak to the husband about family 
limitation, how can I forecast his reply, or the use which he 
may make of the incident, in conversation with other 
parishioners ? 

A scrutiny of these Minute Particulars leads to the con 
clusion that “ the churches ” had better not meddle in such 
intimacies ; and that St. Paul was on safer ground when he 
wrote: ‘See that ye walk cireumspectly, not as fools, byt 
as wise .» » « because the days are evil.”—I am, Sir, &e, 

NICODEMUvs, 


Poetry 


An Eminent Victorian 


I am the Poens of the late Eliza Cook, 
For sixty odd years I have occupied this nook ; 
J remember myself as a bright young book 

On a bookseller’s ormolu table. 


Just beside me I had quite a nice friend, 

Mrs. Hemans’s Works, and at the far end 

Was one called It’s Never Too Late to Mend, 
And a print of the Tower of Babel. 


We were a pretty pair, Mrs. HW. and I, 
My crimson velvet was the best you could buy ; 
She wore green—and a love of a tie,— 

I suppose it would now look tawdry. 


One fine morning she was taken, as I heard, 

For a prize to a Miss Georgiana Bird. 

Then my turn came—Id to carry the word 
Of * Podgers, with love to Audrey.” 


Some little time I was much in request, 

Kither she read me or hugged me to her breast, 

And several sorts of ferns were pressed 
Between my red-ruled pages. 


Then, one night (I can almost see it still) 

A letter came ; she put down her quill, 

And read, and stormed, ‘‘ I should like to kill 
That two-faced miscreant Podgers ”’ ; 


And she flung me under the settee, where 
J Jay in want of light and air, 
And endured the supercilious stare 

Of the Works of Samuel Rogers 


That always stood on the bracket—well, 

There’s not much really left to tell, 

I was rescued by the housemaid Nell 
Who hadn‘t no time for reading, 


But on the whatnot made me do 

For a lamp (of the ghastliest butcher-blue) 

To stand on; and she shrouded me, too, 
In a mat of her mother’s beading. 


And here I am, and yet I suppose 

I'd better not grumble, as this world goes, 

For I see I’m outstaying rows and rows 
Of the newest immortal fiction ; 


And Rogers has vanished—I don’t know where— 
With his Pleasures of Memory—and I don’t care ; 
I presume he’s propping the leg of a chair 

With his sniffy elegant diction. 


EpMUND BLUNDEN, 
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Thursday Next 


JEAN 
DE RESZKE 


AND THE GREAT DAYS 
OF OPERA 


by CLARA LEISER 
fully illustrated royal 8vo 384 pages 


I8s net 


The first biography of the great operatic 
tenor, who held the music lovers of two 
continents enthralled with the beauty of 
his singing and acting, and whose qualities 
as a man won the devotion ofall. A record, too, 
of the careers of Jean’s brother Edouard and his 
sister Josephine, the basso and soprano who were 
likewise renowned and greatly loved. Against a 
background of operatic history in Europe and 
America is drawn a portrait presenting this remark- 
able trio as the great artists and warm-hearted 
human beings they were in life. A romantic story 
which will appeal to a wide public outside the 
world of music. 


OF ALL BOOKSELLERS AND LIBRARIES 
GERALD HOWE 
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JOHN MASEFIELD 
The Bird of Dawning — 7/6 


LE ee EL RIE ee 


JOHN GALSWORTHY 
Over the River - += + 7/6 
Ex Libris- + + « e 2Q/- 


So 





SOMERSET MAUGHAM 
Ah King - - - - + 7/6 


A ee ET 


Jj. B. PRIESTLEY 
Wonder Hero - - - 


7/6 


Wonder Hero is considered by many to 
be his most moving novel, and is of the 
greatest topical interest. His other works 
are now available in gift book form. 


ATE LC dine A I 


G. B. STERN - The Augs - 7/6 


Many may like to recall their summer 
holidays at Christmas. Miss Stern’s 
new book is about the happy crowd that 
revels by the seaside in August. One 
diverting scene follows another and the 
children are, as Mr. Straus says, 
*‘ adorable.” 


(SR Se RR, 2 PES RN 


MARY OF 
NAZARETH 


Mary Borden’s*‘beautiful and 
reverent book” is peculiarly 
suitable for Christmas - 7/6 


ee 





THESE BOOKS 
FOR CHRISTMAS 


from HEINEMANN 











> The Press considers this the most exhilarating book 
Mr. Masefield has written. In addition to The Bird of 
Dawning, there are many other Masefield books, such as 
the Poems, most suitable for Christmas presents. 


p> His last novel everyone will welcome as a gift. Ex 
Libris is a selection of favourite passages from his own 
work by Mr. and Mrs. Galsworthy. It is prepared in a 
very attractive format. Do not forget his other books 
contained in the Grove Edition at 3s. 6d. or §s. in leather, 


> Apart from this new book of stories—“Mr. Maugham 
at his best,” the News Chronicle said—there is the collected 
edition of the plays : very pleasant volumes at §s. each. 











Lady Horner’s Reminiscences 
TIME REMEMBERED 


A record of Lady Horner’s many friend- 
ships in Art, Politics and Society from 
the ’seventies until the present day. “‘ An 
unassuming and charming contribution to 
the social, political and artistic history of 
a vanished age.”—Sir John Squire in the 
Daily Telegraph. 
The book is beautifully produced to the 
design of William Nicholson, and con- 
tains four colour plates by him, as weil as 
many other illustrations. 


15/- 








PORTRAIT OF A DICTATOR 


The Story of Lopez, Dictator of Paraguay, 
“reads like a fantastic novel, with a prose 
virility and beauty that few could equal,” 


R. B. Cunninghame Graham - 3/6 
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Books of the Day 


Harris of Morocco* 


By RICHARD HUGHES 


waurer Harris died last April; but he had finished preparing 
jut Again for the press before his illness. It is plainly the 
yok of a man at the height of his powers; not the work of 
,great writer, even more certainly not the work of a literary 
rian, but the work of a most. acute and informed observer 
of the face of humanity. 

Therein its value and its interest lie. Mr. Harold Nicolson, 
in his latest book, speaks of the difficulty that historians 
have in recapturing the true frame of mind of the people who 
tok part in the events which they themselves are busy 
deciphering, and rationalizing, and making safe for History. 
put this difficulty equally besets the “ earnest student ” of 
wment affairs. He can only judge a complex piece of action 
by the hardened facet of it which is displayed to him: he 
an only presume the wishes of distant people from what 
appears to be their advantage. It is of great value, therefore, 
that Walter Harris should have succeeded, in this book, in 
evstallizing so convincingly the frames of mind at the 
noment of that whole strip of the Orient which formed his last 
itinerary: a strip which runs from the Palestine of Zionism 
through Irak and Persia, down the Gulf, across India, across 
the remoter parts of Burma and the French and Dutch East 
Indies, touches China (and Jehol) and Japan, the Pacific 
Jsands, and ends in the Philippines: For that itinerary, 
you will notice, passes through almost all Asia (except 
chiefly Russian Asia); and it passes particularly through 
those countries Whose names are, to the average Englishman, 
litle more than missiles flung at one another’s heads by 
agry journalists. 
Gautier, I think it was, who described a poet as “‘ one for 
whom the visible world exists’’—an admirable description, 
distinguishing the poet, equally well from the philosopher, 
the scientist, and the herd. To this extent at any rate 


‘ 


Harris developed, in later life, something of the poet. For 
this book does not merely, in the common phrase, “ take 


you to places”: it is its art to make the reader see those 
scenes, and sympathize with those people, even more clearly 
than if he had carried out the journey himself. The Burmese 
peasant in his canoe, the King of Gambodia on his throne 
(or King George upon his, for that matter) ; the head-hunters 
of Formosa and the young ladies of Manila—even the guides 
of Jerusalem, the Customs officers of Persia, and the diplomats 
of Pekin—existed for Harris with a vividness far greater, 
probably, than they exist for their own cousins or their 
own neighbours. He is sympathetic, moreover, with even 
their most aggravating moments. There is only one single 
person in the whole book whose manners and customs he 
condemns out of hand: and that is a young travelling 
Englishman whom he caught, in Singapore, red-handed in 
the act of being bored. 

It is a bit deceptive at first, the apparent lack of any 
political affiliation in this book. Harris seems more con- 
cemed as to whether a population looks fairly happy, than as 
to the nature of the political system with which it is blessed, 
or the proper exploitation of the country’s economic resources. 
Generalized discussions of Questions of the Day are reduced 
toa minimum. How can it be, one wonders, that any 
observer so acute should be at the same time so unpolitically 
minded? Yet this absence of any apparent axe to grind 





springs certainly from no ignorance of politics. Harris was 
embroiled (as a free-lance) in international polities for more 
than forty years.. Rather it is his long experience which 
enables him thus to see the particular behind the general, 
to distinguish through the dark glass of nationhood the 
faces of men and women, It is certainly not ignorance—to 
take a single instance—of the Pacific Question, which leads 
him to describe so innocently the skill and enthusiasm of 
the Japanese colonists in the mandated Pacific islands; it 
is—well, I suppose it is wit. 

Harris is dead now; so perhaps it will not be out of place 
to touch here upon his career. For it is not easy at first to 
‘onnect the kind and experienced and witty observer of 





*East Again. By Walter B. Harris. Foreword by Sir James M, 
Macleod, K.B.E., C.M.G. (Thornton Butterworth, 18s.) 


East Again, the brilliant story-teller whose presence made 
the Café Central at Tangier seem one of the centres of the 
world, with the fearless explorer and adventurer, the (at the 
same time) generally dull and commonplace writer of forty 
years ago. The outline of his life is given in the excellent 
foreword to this book by his old friend Sir James Macleod. 
(Briefly speaking, it was set against the background of the 
fall of the ancient Moorish Empire, and the rise of the French 
and Spanish Protectorates of the same name.) But a fore- 
word is notoriously a limited space, so perhaps I may attempt 
to supplement, rather than to recapitulate, that outline. 

Harris had only a year at Cambridge, and came to Morocco 
when he was twenty-one. When still new to the country, 
and without even much knowledge of Arabic, he entered in 
disguise the holy city of Sheshowan (in the mountains behind 
Tetouan) ; was discovered and pursued, and barely escaped 
with his life. I believe it is true that no other European 
succeeded in getting to Sheshowan till the Spanish army 
fought their way there in the last decade. Then followed 
his longer and no less dangerous journey, again in disguise, 
across the Atlas Mountains to the oases of Tafilet; 
but by this time his knowledge of colloquial Moghrebbin 
Arabic was so good that he could talk with other 
wayfarers half the night without any great fear of dis- 
covery. In this art of disguise no other Englishman in 
Morocco ever approached him. Unlike the majority of 
travellers, he preferred to disguise himself as a poor scallywag, 
rather than as a rich and dignified Sheikh; and he could wear 
a Moorish jelaba with just that native air of it being about 
to fall off him at any moment which is so hard consciously 
to achieve. Moreover, he had the unique gift of being able 
to talk himself out of any hole into which he might happen 
to fall—a gift which earned him from the Moors the title of 
“that great liar.’ He never carried a revolver, but he 
always carried his wits about him: and nothing seemed to 
provide so elegant a spur to his:imagination as to feel a knife 
at his throat. He was one of those rare people whose brains 
work best in moments of crisis. Once Raisuli, the famous 
brigar.d, was on the point of capturing a picnic of half the 
diplomatic body at Tangier: Harris lied the whole party 
out scot free. There was another occasion, less well known, 
when he saved from prison and probable death a deposed 
vizier. That vizier had recently been decorated with the 
Order of St. Michael and St. George by the British Govern- 
ment. Harris painted to the Sultan in such frightful terms 
the revenge that would be wreaked upon him by that blood- 
thirsty Order of British chivalry, their implacable ferocity 
onthe field of battle, and the remarkable swordsmanship of their 
stick-at-nothing allies the Knights of the Bath, that the 
terrified Sultan let his prisoner go. . . . But of such 
stories about Harris there is almost no end. 

He became an important figure in the politics of Morocco, 
and an adviser of the Sultan whose advice was even 
(oceasionalily) taken. He was also The Times correspondent. 
He was a good correspondent—because it is fairly easy to 
get first news of history when you help to make it; and 
because he was witty. He was a formidable politician—with 
The Times as his mouthpiece he was bound to be. The fact 
that he was a wealthy man by birth, and conspicuously 
made nothing out of the country for his own personal interest, 
rendered his position unique. His friends found his name a 
thing to conjure with, among the Moors, from one end of 
the country to the other: before long he was hardly thought 
of at all as that opprobrious thing, a Christian. When 
the French came, he gave them his loyal help. When their 
régime was established, and the Riff War ended, his work 
in Morocco was more or less over—Morocco had faded into 
the light of common European day. So he then started again 
on those prolonged Eastern travels that he had begun in 
his boyhood; and it is the last of those journeys which 
this book records. One cannot but be glad that he is able 
to close his last chapter: ‘* My journey has been a period 
of unbroken interest and pleasure. Not one untoward 
incident had occurred to disturb its even tenor.” 
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Four Score Years and Ten . 
GENERAL SIR BINDON BLOOD’S REMINISCENCES 


As a soldier, a sportsman and a link with the past, General Sir Bindon Blood 
is a national figure. At the age of ninety he has written one of the most 
fascinating and readable books of reminiscences of recent years. It is full of 
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The Use of Poetry 


Use of Poetry and the Use of Criticism : Studies in the 

Relation of Poetry to Criticism in England. By T. S. 

, Eliot, Charles Eliot Norton Professor of Poetry in Harvard 
+ University, 1932-1933. (Faber and Faber. 7s. 6d.) 

us volume contains eight lectures given by Mr. Eliot at 

Harvard University during the term of his professorship. 

“their purpose is roughly defined by the title, and more 


as 


EOD ao, 


‘ne start,” Mr. Eliot says, “ with the supposition that we do 
not know what poetry is, or what it does or cught to do, or 
of what use it is; and try to find out, in examining the 
relation of poetry and criticism, what the use of both of 
‘them is.” The examination is careful and penetrating, but 
the result of it is not something that can be shortly formu- 
‘ated in a review; it is rather a body of conviction which 
‘grows as the author deals with one period of poetry after 
another. He does not arrive finally at any hard and fast 
‘definition of the use of poetry and criticism, nor does he 
vem to have much faith in the use of such a definition. _ His 
way of giving us a lively impression of the use of these two 
activities is to show us what it is not; and though that 
may appear at first a purely negative method, it is hard 
to imagine a more suitable one for dealing with a problem 
which cannot be satisfactorily solved’ by a generalization. 
But if Mr. Eliot does not tell us what the use of poetry and 
qiticism is, he tells us a great many things about it, ard 
that, for the student of poetry and criticism, is probably a 
far more useful thing. ; 

The introductory lecture is more or less a general state- 
ment of the problem; the others “treat of the various 
conceptions of the use of poetry during the last three 
centuries, as illustrated in criticism, and especially in the 
citicism provided by the poets themselves.”. Mr. Eliot 
examines in turn Sidney, Dryden, Wordsworth and Coleridge, 
Shelley and Keats, Matthew Arnold, and a few recent writers 
such as Mr. I. A. Richards and the Abbé Bremond, concluding 
with a discussion of some of the difliculties confronting poets 
and critics today. He considers first the great increase of 
self-consciousness in criticism which is evident in the period 
covered. This increase, he points out, is most striking in 
ages that witness the decay or breakdown of a literary con- 
vention previously accepted ; the necessity to write in a 
new way drives poets and critics to reconsider the nature of 
poetry, and this reconsideration is naturally expressed in a 
new interpretation of poetry which, whether truer than the 
former one or not, is more highly conscious. Thus Dryden, 
who.appeared in such a period, is more aware of what the 
process of poetic creation consists in than Sidney was ; and 
Coleridge, who came at a similar but later stage, shows a 
still more conscious awareness of it. The work of Mr. I. A. 
Richards in our own time represents yet another advance 
in this direction. Mr. Eliot says: ‘I have not wished to 
exhibit this ‘ progress in self-consciousness ’ as being neces- 
sarily progress with an association of higher value.” But it 
isin any case the development along which most of what is 
valuable in criticism since Dryden has gone, and it has had 
such a deep influence on poets that their problem now is, if 
not fundamentally, yet in its practical aspects very different 
from that of poets in the Elizabethan age or in the age of 
Wordsworth. This intensification of self-consciousness is 
oe of the things which most sharply distinguish modern 
poets from their predecessors. 

This is one of the changes which Mr. Eliot. examines. 
Whether it has any connexion with another change that he 
deals with is not very clear. This concerns more nearly the 
“use” of poetry, or rather the functions which poetry has 
been required to fulfil at different periods of our literature. 
“Sidney's assumption,” Mr. Eliot says, “is that poetry gives 
at once delight and instruction, and is an adornment of 
social life and an honour to the nation.” Such assumptions, 
he maintains, “for a long time . . . were never ques- 
tioned or modified,” and ‘“ during that time great poetry 
was written, and some criticism which just because of its 
assumptions has permanent instruction to give.” Though 
Shakespeare's passage on imagination, for which Mr. Eliot 
professes admiration, claims more for poetry than this, no 
doubt this generalization may be accepted as roughly true. 
“My point here,” Mr. Eliot goes on, * is that a great change 
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‘in the attitude towards poetry, in the expectations and 
-demands made upon it, did come, we may say for con- 


venience towards the end of the eighteenth century. Words- 
worth and Coleridge are not merely demolishing a debased 


‘ tradition, but revolting against a whole social order; and 
‘they begin to make claims for poetry which reach their 


highest point of exaggeration in Shelley’s famous phrase, 


‘* poets are the unacknowledged legislators of mankind.’ ~ 


particularly by a sentence in the introductory lecture. “Let . 
- part of the last two-thirds of the book is devoted to it.’ 


It is this change in the use demanded from poetry with 
which Mr. Eliot is really most concerned, and the greater 
It 


-is an attitude associated with the great romantic poets, but 


it survived them. Matthew Arnold, foreseeing the imminent 


- collapse of dogmatic religion, perceived a substitute for 


religion in poetry ; and Mr. Richards, who fears that the 


‘ future will bring ‘“‘ a mental chaos such as man has never 


‘ expetieneed,” says: ‘“ Poetry is capable of saving us.” 


Mr. 


- Eliot does not believe in assumptions of this kind, and he 


refutes them sympathetically, wittily and I think effectually, 


- without diminishing in the least our sense of the true greatness 


of poetry, or of the importance of its uses. What he says 


-in effeet is that poetry cannot take the place of religion or 


philosophy. Stated in such simple terms, the truth of the 


‘thesis seems obvious ; but in order to establish it a great 
‘number of counter assumptions, many of them of the utmost 
- plausibility and attractiveness, and some of them still popular, 


have to be dislodged or otherwise disposed of ; and it is there 
that Mr. Eliot is so penetrating and so effective. He has 
not tried to destroy the basis of romantic criticism ; he is 
generously appreciative of it at its best ; but he is merciless 
to its extravagances. 

The best things in a book such as this are often the par- 
ticular observations thrown off in the course of the argument. 
Mr. Eliot's originality of mind makes these interesting ii 
themselves and can be felt even in his parenthetical judge- 
‘ments, as when he says: “I suspect Arnold of helping to 
fix the wholly mistaken notion of Burns as a_ singular 
untutored English dialect poet, instead of as a decadent 
representative of a great alien tradition.” One can feel his 
independence of judgement even when one violently dis- 
agrees with him. Anyone who reads this volume attentively 
—and it is written with the most enticing clarity —will 
not get a new definition of poetry and criticism, but he 
will know a great deal more about them than he knew 
before. It is probably the most comprehensive and reasoned 
critical work that Mr, Eliot has yet written, and it should 


certainly be read by all readers of poetry. 
; Epwtn Meir. 


King Charles 


Charles the First, King of England. By Hilaire Belloc. (Cassell. 

16s. ) 
King Charles I. 
THESE two books form a most interesting contrast in method 
and spirit. On the one hand, we have Mr. Belloc, the grand 
old swashbuckler, slashing his way through history with a 
sword that strikes indiscriminately at the historians who 
have distorted the facts, and at the facts themselves. On 
the other, we have Mr. Evan John, a young writer of whom 
the public has, as yet, heard little, but of whom it is some 
day likely to hear a great deal. On the one hand an old 
and practised warrior eager to redress former injustice, and 
falling into greater injustice on his own account; on the 
other a Daniel come to judgement, a man with one aim before 
him: to discover the truth, ‘his handling of the facts un- 
warped by party spirit, his psychological insight brought to 
bear on both sides alike. 

Let us admit at once that the old legend of a tyrannical 
king faced by a wise and patriotic Parliament, worshipping 
Magna Charta (whatever that curious document may -be) 
and careful only for right and liberty, has been finally 
exploded. Charles probably represented * England” far 
more completely than Pym, Hampden, Cromwell and_ the 
whole Puritan party put together: and it is even true that 
in one of its aspects the Great Rebellion was essentially a 
rebellion of the rich: an attempt to keep those spoils of the 
monasteries which the Tudors had let slip through their 
fingers. No doubt Cromwell was a member of a typical 
new-rich family, and his name (or the name of his ancestors 


By Evan John. (Barker. 10s.) 
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-a hundred years before) was undoubtedly- Williams. Mr. 
Belloc has made the point so often that one begins to grow 
a little tired of it. To write as if Cromwell, Hampden and 
even Pym (in spite of his somewhat devious political practices) 
were merely adventurers, is to misread history even more 

_ deplorably than those Victorian sentimentalists for whom 
they were saints, and one of them a martyr. 

The ifs of history provide fascinating if unprofitable 
speculation. If Charles had won, if he had succeeded in 
establishing kingship in this country as Richelieu established 
it in France, if the nobles had been reduced to court lackeys, 
and the merchants of London to dependence on court policy, 
what would have been the result? Perhaps the English 
working man might have been as well off as the French 

. peasant ; perhaps the Duchess of Portsmouth might have 
rivalled the Marquise de Pompadour in political influence 

_and -Nell Gwynne have been another. Dubarry ; perhaps 
the ‘‘ Glorious Revolution ”’ of 1688 might have been delayed 
until 1789. Perhaps (who knows?) France, faced with 
another corrupt monarchy on the other side of the Channel, 
might never have lost her colonial empire, and Mr. Belloc’s 

. admiration for Latin institutions might have been shared 
by everyone. ; 

Those who believe that the resistance to Charles did (in 
spite of everything) give Englishmen some valuable liberties 
which those who lived under a despotism, however benevolent, 
could not possess, will be unable to assent to the implied 
moral of Mr. Belloc’s book, but they may none the less enjoy 
his brilliant presentation of the case. The pity of it is that he 
so frequently spoils it by over-emphasis and obvious unfairness. 
He makes, for example, a violent attack upon the integrity 
of Elliot, so violent that however much the scope of his book 
may have precluded footnotes, he owes it to the reader to 
quote, or give a reference to some of the authorities from which 
he draws a view so different from that usually received. His 
reference to Elliot’s death in the Tower is something less than 
generous. 

‘** He claimed his liberty for the sake of his health but his deter- 
mination stood and not even for life itself would he give up his 
point. It is so with the great rhetoricians.” 

Is it ? One can imagine the rhetoric with which Mr. Belloc 
would have saluted the martyr had he died for the opposing 
side. 

The same incapacity to escape partisan bias runs throughout 
the book. It leads him to speak slightingly of Hampden, 
whom even the King respected, to exaggerate the capacity of 
Buckingham, to insist on Puritan atrocities, but to say nothing 
of those which followed the capture of Aberdeen. Only in 
his portrait of Strafford does he keep the balance even. 
Charles the First, King of England is an exciting, provoking 
book by almost as great a master of picturesque mis- 
representation as Macaulay. himself. 

Mr. Evan John provides an admirable corrective. Having 
no axe to grind, his theories are less beautifully rounded, but 
his facts are surer. Admitting that the fortunes of the 
Cromwell family were founded on the spoils of the monas- 
teries, he mentions also (as Mr. Belloc does not) that the 
possessor of those spoils in Charles’s time was Sir Oliver 
Cromwell of Hinchinbrook who remained a Churchman and a 
Royalist to his death. He does not sneer at Elliot for dying 
for his convictions but he admits that there was “ a strain of 
nervous, almost hysterieal. exaggeration in his speeches.” 
He allows Buckingham his fine qualities, but does not en- 
visage him as a hero whose only fault was to make violent and 
public love to the Queen (!) during an important diplomatic 
visit to France. He is just to Charles, while allowing the 
limitations of his character and his tendency to split hairs in 
the matter of keeping promises. Some of his phrases are par- 
ticularly happy in their psychological penetration, as when he 
remarks that Charles ‘“*had a curiously mediaeval strain in 
him which saw politics in terms of personal. morality,” or 
that his real and unpardonable mistake in Scotland ‘ was to 
unite against himself the spirit of Wallace and John Knox.” 
And he refuses to agree that there was nothing in the cpposi- 
tion to the King but factiousness and treachery. Indeed Mr. 
Evan John deserves to be read not only as a foil to Mr. Belloc, 
but for his own sake too. King Charles I. is the best portrait 
of the unhappy king we are likely to have for many a long day. 


JAMES LAVER, 





. Twelve Days. 


[November 17 , 1933. 


Ttench Tour 
(Barker. 8s. 6d.) 
Tuat part of the Western Front which became the om. 
scene of the 1916 offensive had, in the earlier part of the Wa 
a very good reputation—so good, indeed, as to win it the a 
‘** The Garden of Eden.” Under the reasonable régime of ow 
French allies, the front line from Arras southward for milks 
was quite bucolic and comfortable. The ordinary life of the 
country went on almost amid the machine-gun posts ang wit. 
ing parties. It is fabled that French and German Sentries 
met, bringing their packs of cards and their bottles, Cows 
were milked at, and for, company headquarters. Unfortunale 
occurrences no doubt there were—a shoot on an obvious eq). 
placement, a visiting “ circus ” of long-range guns or aircraft. 
Nevertheless, the total impression was very friendly, and both 
sides made useful trenches and dug-outs without molestatiog, 
In the summer of 1916 after vast preparations the Alligs 
tried to capture the German redoubts through that country, 
After some months they had captured quite a number of them, 
but in the process the country had suffered a mud-change, T 
describe this change verbally is hard, but the interested wil 
find in Mr. Neville Lytton’s The Press and the General Staff tv; 
truthful pictures : one, the valley of the Ancre as it was that 
August; the other, the same valley that November, [h 
November, when the troops in the line supposed they had 
little to do beyond (and this was enough !) avoiding drowni 
and direct hits, the brains behind commanded another ad 
vance. ‘Fhe unearthly necessity was accepted with all the 
others. The troops advanced. ; 
For this operation (a just term) Captain Rogerson’s battalion 
was recalled to the battlefield. The unit had assisted there 
when the battle began; but meanwhile divisions had been 
passed through the machine till some were again required, and 
some were kept as permanent mincemeat. Captain Rogerson’s 
companions had been recuperating in the living death of the 
old Loos battlefield, and came south again with the marks of 
the Minenwerfer on them. They soon made an attack, and 
now the survivors looked for a rest. At this point Tweke 
Days opens. The said survivors were “ for it ” again. 
Captain Rogerson records without heroics or hysterics what 
his battalion experienced during part of that November, how 
ancient. But it was ancient at the time! “How obsolete the 
whole thing looked—the morass about us, the uniforms sag 
ging on the withered dead, the whole idea of the Somme 
battle! November seemed to think so, too. Dark turbid 
weather muffled up this dissolution. There were no dead 
Jeaves where trees had been annihilated, but there was every 
where a haunting of dead leaves. This was perhaps a front 
line secret. Elsewhere, maps and models still looked bright, 
purposeful, persuasive. So, as Captain Rogerson narrates, 
battalions moved up to the usual automatic job. 
His battalion was holding the line ‘* in front of le Transloy” 
on November 11th. The next day, orders were received fot 
the action of November 13th, but that was taking place just 
to the north, with French co-operation just south. After a 
view of this extraordinary Z Day, the battalion was taken out 
of the line, and presently found itself among orchards and 
agriculture the safe side of Amiens. Perhaps in this brief 
chart the special character of Twelve Days is not to be conjec: 
tured. There is no hand-to-hand fighting, to be sure; no 
actual “ going over.” But merely to get to the centre of the 
Somme battlefield in November, 1916, to live there a few days; 
to get away again, was a fantastic and desperate experience ; 
and Captain Rogerson has selected this round of days, out ofa 
variety of war memories, with the judgement of an artist. 
His hope is to ‘“ recall to the soldier the scenes with which 
he was familiar,” and to give the new generation * an accurate 
picture of life as we lived it in those days.’ “He has revived 
with simplicity and fullness the men he worked with, the mind 
of the time, the peculiar miseries and difficulties of what was 
* modern warfare.” Many of the smaller touches are of that 
kind which will remind the veterans instantaneously of theit 
own past, and of the spirit of the Somme earth, still asserting 
its antique ways through our temporary insanities. Captain 
Liddell Hart’s introduction, and a set of contemporary 
sketches by the present director of the Scottish National Gal: 
lery, complete the valuable record of “* normal *? November, 
1916, EDMUND BLUNDEN,. 


By Sidney Rogerson. 
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A Thatched Roof 


BEVERLEY NICHOLS 


author of ‘Down the Garden Path’ 
now in. its 62nd thousand 

‘Everyone who was delighted by the 
last book will be more delighted by 
this.’ SUNDAY TIMES 

Illustrated by REX WHISTLER. — 7s. 6d. 


Here and There 
with Birds 


E. W. HENDY 

‘The work of an accurate and enthusi- 
astic observer . . . pleasantly and 
vividly written.’ C.E. RAVEN in Time and Tide 
‘... This delightful book.” TELEGRAPH 
Illustrated 7s. 6d. 


Lafayette: a Revolu- 


tionary Gentleman 
MICHAEL DE LA BEDOYERE 
‘It is a first book and a remarkable one.’ 
SIR JOHN SQUIRE in the SUNDAY TIMES 
‘A very good biography. ‘The work is 
compact with information.’ 
HAROLD NICOLSON in the Telegraph 15s. 


A History of the 


French People 
CHARLES SI EGNOBOS 


‘Order, precision, and an extremely 
acute comprehension of human motives 
inform this history. The prodigious diffi- 
culties are overcome without a sign of con- 
fusion or fatigue.’ MORNING POST 12s. 6d. 


Brazilian Adventure 
PETER FLEMING 
‘Is crammed with sound observation, 
good writing, humour and a unique blend 
of disillusion, foolhardiness and high 
spirits.’ J. B. PRIESTLEY. 6th printing 12s. 6d, 


Variety 
PETER FLEMING 
‘An enchanting book of nonsense, about 
anything and everything, by the author 


of ‘Brazilian Adventure ’.’ 
JAMES AGATE in the Express. Hlustrated 7s. 6d. 














FICTION 


Phantom Lobster 


LEO WALMSLEY 


Author of ‘Three Fevers.’ 

‘An epic of creation, full of courage, 
excitement and suspense, raised by the 
fine austere prose to the level of a work 
of art.’ PHYLLIS BENTLEY 7s. Od. 
Recommended by the Book Society 


Bonfire 
DOROTHY CANFIELD 


‘*Bonfire’ is Dorothy Canfield at her 
best.’ THE TIMES. ‘Dorothy Canfield 
appeared in America as almost the 
earliest of a brilliant little band of 
novelists . . . and she is still one of the 
four best women novelists in America.’ 


HUGH WALPOLE 7s. Od. 


A Nest of Simple Folk 
SEAN O'FAOLAIN 


‘ The best novel of peasant life that has 


come out of Ireland.’ 
SYLVIA LYND in the News-Chronicle 


‘It has immense creative energy. ‘The 
greatest praise one can give to it, is that 


it justifies the grandness of its manner.’ 
SPECTATOR 


FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


Winter Holiday 

ARTHUR RANSOME. 

author of ‘Swallows and Amazons,’ 
‘Swallowdale, and ‘Peter Duck.’ 
Adventures in winter, the lake frozen 
from end to end, the houseboat became 
Nanson’s ‘ Fram’; and the North Pole was 
discovered. Illustrated 7s. Od. 


Doctor Dolittles Return 
HUGH LOFTING 


The rest of the Dolittle books are now 5s. 
each. But here is the Doctor back from 
the Moon with thrilling tales of another 
life on another planet. Illustrated. 7s. 6d. 


Jeremy Quince 
ROSE. FYLEMAN 
The adventures of Jeremy Quince, 
Lord Mayor of London for three days. 


Illustrated. 6s. 
All prices are net 
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John Murray’s New Books. are ideal Christmas Presents ——. | - 

“a aA ' ‘ve 
* Perfect” writes the Morning Post of 2nd Impression Printing oe 
THE HALCYON ERA ‘gv 
By LORD ERNEST HAMILTON (Gert 





—— 


“Very amusing book ; clever illustrations.”—The Star. With 20 Illustrations. 





QUEEN VICTORIA AND 
HER MINISTERS 


By SIR JOHN A. R. MARRIOTT. “The material is 
rich. Jt is also final.’—Lorpb ErNLE in the Sunday Times. 
With 10 Illustrations. 9s. net. 


FOR MY GRANDSON 


REMEMBRANCES of an ANCIENT VICTORIAN. 
By the Right Hon. SIR FREDERICK POLLOCK, Bt. 
Leading lawyers, men of letters, artists and authors, 
Alpine climbers, fencers and sportsmen, all figure in 
this excellent book. Hlustrated.. 10s. 6d. net. 





ROMANCE OF 
THE WHITE ROSE 


By GRANT R. FRANCIS, F.S.A., author of 
“Scotland’s Royal Line,” etc. o Carefully ‘documented 
and vividly presented, "__Evening Standard. With 20 
Hlustrations. 18s. net. 


WORKS AND DAYS 


_FROM THE JOURNAL OF MICHAEL FIELD. 


Edited by T. and D. C. STURGE MOORE. The 
papers of the two highly-gifted ladies, whose joint 
work in poetry was published under the pen-name of 
“Michael Field.” Illustrated. 10s. 6c. net. 





“This most moving book.”—THE TIMES. 


EDWARD WILSON 
OF THE ANTARCTIC 
By GEORGE SEAVER 
With 16 Half-tones and 7 Coloured Illustrations, Maps, etc. Second Impression. 10s. 6d. net. 





SUNSHINE AND SHADOWS 
OVER A LONG LIFE 


3y KADY MARY MEYNELL. Memories of 80 years 
at home and abroad, in London, at Haigh and Dunecht, 
at Temple Newsam, Hickleton, and Hoar Cross, and 
at many other places. Illustrated. 12s. net. 


GENTLEMEN OF THE PRESS 


MEMORIES & FRIENDSHIPS OF FORTY YEARS 
By W. HUTCHEON. “Good stories in plenty; a 
delightful possession.’—Birmingham Post. 5s. net. 





LETTERS OF 
ROBERT BROWNING 


Collected by T. J. WISE. Introduction and Notes by 
THurRMAN L. Hoop. “Can do nothing but credit to 
Browning’s heart and mind.”—Sir JoHN Squire. 17 


Illustrations. 18s.net. Recommended by the Book Society. 





HADWEN OF GLOUCESTER 
MAN,: MEDICO, MARTYR 


By BEATRICE E. KIDD and M. EDITH RICHARDS. 
IHustrated. 7s. 6d. net. 





‘*Wise and entertaining.” —The Daily Telegraph. 


DAME MADGE KENDAL 
By HERSELF 


“ A mine of LAW AA humour and self-revelation.”—J/orning Post. 


19 Illustrations. 10s. 6d. net. 








ON HILL AND PLAIN 


3y TORD HARDINGE OF PENSHURST, Kk. G. 
“A very pleasant account of a Viceroy off duty.” — 
The Times. Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net. 


CAN AMERICA LAST? 


3v IGNATIUS PHAYRE, “ Supremely a book that 
ought to be read.”—Saturday Review. 10s. 6d. net. 





ROUND THE SMOKING ROOM FIRE 


By MAJOR C. E. RADCLYFFE. “One of the most 
famous raconteurs of his generation."—The Star. 
Illustrated. 6s. net. 


FOOT-LOOSE IN INDIA 


By GORDON SINCLAIR. “Gordon Sinclair is the 
Phillips Oppenheim of travel.’_—Sphere. 7s. 6d. net. 








ANT ANTICS 


Presented and Illustrated by ESTELLA CAVE 


With Accompaniments by Stanley Baldwin, Jack Spratt, Tom, Dick and Harry, Basil Cave, Baden- 
Powell, Beverley Nichols, Lord Tom- Noddy, Lord Love Us!, Rudyard Kipling, and OTHERS. 
With 12 Three-Colour and 16 Monochrome illustrations. 5s. net. 





NEW 7/6 net FICTION 


P. C. WREN’S NEW NOVEL 
ACTION AND PASSION 


“\ humming story. Exactly the kind of stirring stuff with which Mr. Wren has won the hearts of 


thousands of readers.”—Jllustrated London News, 





TANGLED LOVE 


By KATHLEEN NORRIS. “She has maintained the 
Norris tradition.”—Daily Telegraph. 


THE UNMEASURED PLACE 


By JOHN LAMBOU RNE. “ Might have been written 
by the author of ‘Dracula.’”—Sunday Times. 


We SO ALBEMARLE STREET, LONDON, W.1 


10s. 6d. net’ 
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The Ironical Humorist 
rybody’s Lamb. Edited by A.C. Ward. (Bell. 10s. 6d.) 


Hore that I shall not be considered too frivolous if I begin 
saying that the title of this book is an ideal one for a 
sie produced by Mr. Cochran with its chief artist, Miss 
rude Lawrence. I am the more inclined to be frivolous 
Geause the editor, Mr. A. C. Ward, seems not to have a 
Ywinkle in his composition, but I shall have more to say 
about his preface in a minute. 

“his is a charming book and should be greatly popular. 
‘jt was Landor, I think, who called Lamb an ironical humorist 
‘ad I fancy that Lamb himself could write one of his best 
says on the reputation that he has acquired during the 
‘ast ‘hundred years. It is a proof of his real character, both 

man and writer, that, in an age that has a horror of 

Soinsies he should be still so popular; and popular in 
ireality, not only in'the publishers’ lists. Thackeray, of course, 

‘committed a dreadful crime when he talked about Saint 
'¢harles, because the distance from Saint Charles to Sentimental 
fommy, who only a week or two ago let loose through the 
wireless a cough upon the world with many whimsical 

‘apologies, is a dangerously short one. Certain writers are 
‘whimsical because they have so little to say, but Charles 
Jamb allowed his fancy to illuminate a situation that was 
itoo grim for naked reality. No group of writers in the whole 
‘course Of English letters has felt that same reality more 
sharply than those men who were Lamb’s friends : Coleridge, 
nursed into a sort of muffled acquiescence at Highgate, 
Haalitt, tortured by the flesh and declaring at the last with 
itonely almost Satanic defiance that he had been a happy 
‘man, Keats, suffering so gallantly the last agonies of Rome, 
Leigh Hunt combating more bravely than anyone, save Mr. 
‘Blunden, has yet recognized poverty and disappointment. 

‘$0 the list goes on. They are like men fighting tremendous 
gdds with their backs to the wall. 

iW “At the same time one can, of course, greatly exaggerate 
‘heir drama. They were too intelligent, all of them, not to 
find life a thrilling experience, differing thereby, I fancy, 
from some modern men of letters, but it is this mixture of 

‘piety and tragedy, of the monthly wage and the exciting 
splendours of their art, of a political world that was composed 
‘of bullies and informers, and of a Europe even more hopelessly 
at odds than the present one, that makes writers of 1800- 
1820 so endlessly exciting. One of the many wonderful 
things about Lamb was that he never deserted reality 
however fantastic in manner he might be—Christ’s Hospital 
and the roast pig, and dream children and the rest have a 
value for their eccentric beauty mainly because of the 
harsh unquestioned facts behind them. For this reason 
among others it is as letter writer that I personally prefer 
him. The essays are beautiful arrangements elaborately 
eontrived, but the letters are spontaneously beautiful and 
one can see the man in all his moods moving naturally within 
them. As to this present edition, there are three things 
that must be said. One is the enterprise of the publishers 
Who in this book and the Pepys and the Boswell have contrived 
something exactly right’ for a popular edition without 
theapening the appeal. - I make my bow to Mr. Bell. In 
these days when people have little room for books but much 
desire to acquire them, it is so tempting to be cheap and nasty 
before anyone has time really to notice it, but this book. 
seems to me absolutely right in binding, type and paper 
Then there are Mr. Shepard’s illustrations, as good as any 
that he has ever done, except for the fact that he cannot 
raw Charles Lamb himself; every picture in which Lamb 
appears is like Hamlet without the Prince, but the others 
ate exactly right. Once and again, as in the wedding and 
the illustration to “ Valentine’s Day,” he reminded me of 

h Thompson, but for the most part they are altogether 
¢ artist” Ss own. 

y wish I could say as much for the Preface by Mr. Ward. 
Be amit that anybody has a problem when he sets out to 
fatroduce or edit Lamb. He has to follow the finest piece of 
editing that our generation has known, and the benignantly 

ical shadow of Mr. Lucas watches his every movement ; 

ie complaint about Mr. Ward is that there is here no 
ovement at all. I would have thought it almost impossible 
fot ‘anvone to. write so commonplace and- ordinary a preface 


’ heavily ‘pompous ; for example‘: 


Lamb ? 


freedom of their ostracism ; 


persists while the witticisms themselves are forgotten. 


to Lamb's works as the one here. Sentences are often 
“Thus released at length 
from what he considered bondage, Lamb relished his freedom 
for a while ; but shortly fell to bewailing the new excess of 
leisure.”” Is it credible that anyone who cares for literature 
should allow such a.sentence to stand in an introduction to 
Readers, however, can and will omit the introduc- 


tion. They may forget Mr. Ward as though he had never 


‘been and the pleasure that then awaits them should make 


this Christmas a new adventure. If they read this book 
from end to end they will realize one great thing, something 
that is today often forgotten—namely, a zest for everything, 
however bitter, however ironic, however absurd, that life 
may provide ; old books, food and drink, the incongruities 
of London streets, childhood and old age, distant corre- 
spondents, even the inconvenience of being hanged—all these 
are here, and behind them one of the most honest, one of the 
bravest of all known men. ; Hucu WatpPo.e. 


Blessington Circus 


Blessington-D’Orsay :. A Masquerade. By Michael. Sadleir. 


(Constable. 9s.) 
ScANDAL, like fashionable slang, has a life of: avid intensity 
when it is upon everyone's tongue, and then very thoroughly 
it dies the death. The interesting have been given the 
the petticoats of the dull have 
become citadels of ennui, and as Mr. Pecksniff remarked, 
“Truth has prevailed and Virtue is triumphant.” There is 
hardly the same kind of entertainment to be got by suc- 
ceeding generations out of the row, for they did not make it ; 
and so one opens the extraordinary life story of Lady Bless- 
ington with many misgivings. How will she and Count 
D’Orsay—Byron’s Cupidon Dechainé—who created brilliance 
and scandal between them at Gore House, upon whose memory 


_the Albert Hall now firmly squats, survive a modern lime- 


light ? Not so well, I think, for the ironical reason that 


Mr. Michael Sadleir is concerned to prove that Lady Blessing- 


ton is virtuous-—a fatal anti-climax to scandal. Also as a 
celebrated hostess she is like one of those great actresses 
who evade description once the curtain has gone down, 
one of those wits the general memory. of whose witticism 
Beau- 
tiful, gracious, vivacious and clever, the ideal platonic com- 
panion—she was one of the few women for whom Byron 
had no contempt and wrote about him well—a_ curious 
sexlessness often found in Irish women of her class was her 
charm... But as her fellow countrywoman, Lady Wilde 
observed, she lived cool as a bird for the moment, and there 
was nothing profound in her nature. One might be touched 
by the pathos of her situation, yet feel that she who had 


said, ‘* There are so few before whom one would condescend 


‘to appear otherwise than happy,” had skilfully freed herselt 
‘from any need of our pity. 


Brilliant superficiality brings 
abundant rewards. 

If anyone has the knowledge, the perception, the delicacy 
of sentiment to recreate her life and times Mr. Michael Sadleir 
is the man.’ As a piece of biographical detection his book 
is fascinating. Scandal takes things at their face value ; 
Mr. Sadleir diligently experiments with kinder probabilities 
and the search for virtue is drawn into finer issues than are 
bald assumptions of vice. Lady Blessington’s story is fan- 
tastic and yet simple. Brought up in a remote part of 
Ireland, she was married at the age of fifteen to a sadist 
from whom she ran back to her home having, according to 
Mr. Sadleir’s only too plausible reading, experienced a sexual 
shock which made intimacy repugnant to her for the rest of 
her life. Her father who had been the playboy and political 
tool of Lord Donoughmore was now consoling his friendless- 
ness with the’ bottle, and Margaret Farmer (as she then 
was) fled from her awful home to the Hampshire estate 
of an English officer who had been stationed at Clonmel, 
where her home was, and who devoutly admired her. Mr. 
Michael Sadlier holds that she went as his ward and not as 
his mistress. Again it seems probable and one may also 
nod assent to the belief that when Lord Blessington met 
her and married her he too chose her not to possess but to 
contemplate as an objet dart, a piece of lively interior 
‘decoration? ~Then ‘Count D°Orsay - appears, * a “Maerifi¢ent 
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dragonfly. It is hard to say to whom he is more attached : 
to Lady Blessington, the dazzling social success and sym- 
pathetic heart, or to her husband, who: symbolizes for the 
dandy egotist that financial abundance without which the 
dandy must perish. The common scandal that D’Orsay 
and Lady Blessington were lovers, with Lord Blessington 
as the complaisant husband, and the further charge that 
D’Orsay was married off to Blessington’s daughter at the 
instance of Lady Blessington—with the sinister condition 
that the marriage should not be consummated for four 
years so that Lady Blessington might enjoy her- paramour 
without inconvenience after her husband’s death—both 
these charges are rejected by Mr. Sadleir. His conclu- 
sions are less dramatic, but have the subtler. quality of 
dull probability ; they are that it was Lord Blessington not 
Lady Blessington who developed the passion for the pretty 
D’Orsay, and that D’Orsay, was physically indifferent to 
women ; that Lord Blessington, in obliging D’Orsay to marry 
one of his daughters by his will, was attempting to reward 
his favourite and to keep the money in the family at the 
same time. ‘Lady, Blessington was merely shown the will 
as a fait accompli, except that in the light of her own awful 
experience ‘she interpolated the clause in regard to the 
consummation of the marriage because of the youth of the 
bride. 

Lady Blessington is thus redeemed; but oddly enough 
it is the dandy D’Orsay who stands out most strongly and 
clearly, and who is Mr. Michael Sadleir’s success. Against 
the amiable and persistent selfishness of this French Adonis, 
against his unquenchable egotism, his fatuous conviction 
that though the debts mount and he is breaking Lady Bless- 
ington’s heart he will still ** pull off something big,” against 
the vein of meanness in a childlike character, the other 
people are weaklings. Where others are broken the exquisite 
gambler can still strike an attitude, even though it is the 
ludicrous one of fishing with gentlemanly deprecation for a 
job from the French Emperor. Say the Ministry of Fine 
Arts! D’Orsay never made the mistake of modesty and, 
but for the scandal, he might have had the job—-or rather, 
Napoleon the honour of giving it to him. As it was, the only 
fine art fate permitted him to supervise was the work of 
‘** ghosts ’? who painted and modelled works to which he put 
his name; and the extraordinary tomb which he erected 
for Lady Blessington after she had died of a broken heart. 

V. S. Pritcnetr. 


Jules Romains 


Men of Good Will. Book I. : The Sixth of October. Book II. : 
Quinette’s Crime. By Jules Romains. Translated by 
Warre B. Wells. (Lovat Dickson. 8s. 6d.) 

The Body’s Rapture. By Jules Romains. Translated by John 
Rodker. (Boriswood. 21s.) 

Men of Good Wil represents the first two books of a master- 
piece deliberately planned by a writer who in all his work has 
been more deliberate than most of his contemporaries. When 
completed, this masterpiece will run to many volumes ; the 
author himself cannot say how many, but the sequence will not 
he haphazard. It will have a much more exigent unity than 
the so-called ‘sagas’ with which we are familiar, which 
depend on tracing the fortunes of a single individual or a 
family. Such series have no more unity than a chronicle play. 
The unity that Romains has in mind is of a more formal, a 
more classical order ; he is the only novelist, in my opinion, 
who has carried the classical principle in fiction a stage beyond 
Henry James. I do not suppose that Romains is.in any way 
conscious of James’s achievement, and the parallel between 
them cannot be carried far. James, of course, does link up 
with the French tradition—he is on the side of Racine and of 
Flaubert, not of Shakespeare and Dickens ; and Romains also 
belongs to the French classical tradition. James, too, was 
conscious of problems and themes which leave the plane of 
individual consciousness—in all his work (not to mention his 
life) we feel the tragic opposition of the New World and the Old 
World, America and Europe. But there is a fundamental dis- 
tinction between the methods of James and Romains; for 
whereas James works within the dimensions of the individual 
consciousness, reducing the international conflicts of which he 
was so acutely aware to personal conflicts, Romains begins 
with the larger, super-personal forces and selects his individuals 
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to represent his theme. James worked from the 
view of introspective or individual psychology ; 
works from the point of view of social psychology, n 
ticularly ‘ crowd psychology.” 

This direction has distinguished the work of Romaings sing 
its beginnings, twenty-five years ago. Fifteen Years agg 4 
gave an account of Romains’ work up to that date. " t 
article, with all its crudities, is safely hidden in an early num. 
ber of a magazine long extinct ; but I ventured to look ity 
when I had finished reading Men of Good Will, and was sur. 
prised to find how much of what I had written of Romaing 
early work remains true of his latest work. That is not due to 
any prodigious perspicacity on my part, but merely to the con. 
sistency of Romains’ endeavour. In my article I described 
Romains as the slave of an idea ; he is still in the same setyi- 
tude. Many sections of his new work are in effect summarties 
or equivalents of his early works ; chapter 17 of Book I, for 
example, describing “a little boy’s long journey *—a journey 
with his hoop through the streets of Paris, is a repetition of the 
theme of Un Etre en Marche, the famous poem in which 
Romains described the progress of a “ crocodile” of young 
girls ; and the chapter which follows it, ‘* introducing Paris at 
five o’clock in the evening,” might be a section from Puissances 
de Paris. Romains himself says, in the Preface to Men of 
Good Will, that all his previous works should be regarded as 
sketches or ‘* working implements ”’ for this final work (* just 
as in a factory the construction of manufacturing machines 
long precedes the actual output of a particular type of motor. 
car ’’). 





Point of 
Romains 
lore par. 









What is the vast aim for which so much preparation has 
been necessary, the theme to which Monsieur Romains has 
been willing to devote a life-time ? In general terms it is the 
aim of all serious artists—to represent reality as they see it, 
But what is the reality of modern life? Romains early in his 
career decided that it was ‘** something very difficult to group 
around any central character; that, indeed, it obstinately 
refuses to be so grouped, and that it refuses to be so much 
more than used to be the case.” He therefore seeks a wider 
** perspective ” which will not distort the reality. The nature 
of that perspective will not be seen until the work is much 
further advanced ; Romains himself disclaims any settled 
fixity in his point of view. But, he says, “ I am not one of 
those people who find a bitter gratification in the contempla; 
tion of ultimate Incoherence. I am not addicted to the dilet- 
tantism of chaos. The world, no doubt, at any given moment 
of its existence, is anything you like to call-it. But it is out 
of this aimless dispersion, out of all these zigzaging efforts, 
out of all this disorderly growth, that the ideal of an epoch 
ends by disentangling itself. Myriads of human activitiés 
are scattered in all directions by the indifferent forces of self 
interest, of passion, even of crime and madness . . . But, 
out of all their number, some few of these activities ‘are 
endowed with a little constancy by the pure in heart, -for 
reasons which certainly seem to respond to the most element; 
tary designs of the Spirit.” This. important declaration 
reveals more than the aesthetic ideal that Romains is striving 
for ; it reveals the philosophical faith that inspires his enter, 
prise. The reality is to be one not merely of objective scien- 
tific “ fact”; but rather of spiritual design. Civilization, 
culture, all the good in the world, depends ultimately on the 
existence of a few men of good will. The perspective will 
converge on them. od 

Though never avowed, I think the general trend of Romain’ 
work has been influenced by the philosophy of Bergson ; it is 
perhaps a parallel trend rather than a dependent one. One 
might even see some correspondence between Romains’ con; 
ception of the function of men of good will in society, and 
Bergson’s conception of the mystic in his latest work. Buty 
must not say any more about the implications of Romainy 
work for fear I should give the impression that Men of Gogd 
Will is something other than a novel. What I would like,to 
emphasize instead is the fact that Romains is a supreme 
artist. He has all Balzac’s interest in the richness and detajl 
of life, and Men of Good Will is to be another Human Comedy, 
But he has far more sense of order than Balzac ; he writes 
with more calmness, less under the urgency of economic stress. 
His characters are as perfectly realized as Balzac’s, and he can 
communicate the sense of mystery and excitement. The 
character of the bookbinder Quinette is of full Balzaciaa 
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Finely Illustrated Books 


GEORGE MOORE’S 


Peronnik the Fool 


With 9 Copper-Engravings by STEPHEN 
GoopEN. Limited Edition. Signed by 
Author and Artist. 4 gns. net. 


Of Mr. Gooden George Moore wrote : 

“A great artist truly—no one to 

compare with him except Diirer 

himself.’” Mr. Moore’s signature for 

all copies ag? —— just before 
death. 


The Arthur Rackham 
Fairy Book 


With Eight Colour-plates and many 
Line Drawings by Arthur Rackham. 
8s. 6d. net. 

Mr. Rackham has selected the 22 stories 
himself from the most popular tales. 
The illustrations are all entirely new 
and have not been published before. 
Arthur Rackham has also illustrated 
GOBLIN MarKET, the poem by Christina 
Rossetti. 5s. net. 


For Young and Old 


All about Fish 


By W. S. BeErripGe, F.Z.S. 
trated. 75. 6d. net. 
With magnificent photographs this 
book describes every kind of denizen of 
sea and river, providing also a chapter 
on the. London Zoo’s Aquarium. 
‘“ Entertaining and instructive.’’—E. G. 
BouLENGER (Observer). 


The Book of 
Air & Water Wonders 


By ELvLison Hawks, Editor of “‘ The 
Meccano Magazine.”’ Illus. 7s. 6d. net. 


A companion book to last year’s The 

Book of Natural Wonders. Tells of 

the atmosphere, climate, winds, storms, 

snows, rivers, waterfalls, lakes, ice- 
bergs, glaciers, etc. 


Tllus- 


The Romance of 
Motoring 


By T. C. Bripces and H. H. TILTMAN. 
Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net. 


Tells of the motor pioneers and their 

successors, of racing, exploring by car, 

great car journeys, the romance of 

petrol, amazing accidents and escapes, 
the work of the A.A., etc. 


God’s Adventurers 


By Maryjoriz H. TILTMAN. 
Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net. 


Narratives of the exploits of brave 

men and women missionary pioneers of 

our own generation, including several 
who are as yet hardly known. 


IMlustrated Christmas Catalogue 
from 39 Parker St., London, W.C.2 





———— 


** The Book of the Year ” 
WINSTON CHURCHILL’S 
Marlborough 


Vol. I. 


* An outstanding book. It is provocative, impressive, 
inspiring. It has given Mr. Winston Churchill a new 
and solid claim upon the gratitude not only of his 
fellow-countrymen, but of all educated Europe.” 
—CLENNELL WILKINSON (London Mercury). 


255. net. 2nd Impression. 


A Sensational Autobiography 


A Modern Sinbad 


8s. 6d. net. 


** There have been all sorts of exciting autobiographies 
of travellers lately. But they all pale, for variety of 
incident, before A Modern Sinbad.”—Sir J. C. SQUIRE. 


‘* What is most impressive is his amazing courage in the 
face of every kind of difficulty. He can write well, with 
an easy, vivid, convincing style, and this combination of 
adventure and suffering, courage and efficiency, have 
made an enthralling book.”—H. E. Bates (Spectator). 


3rd Impression. 


Two Notable Travel Books 
THOMAS BURKE’S 


The Beauty of England 


Illustrated in Photogravure. 3rd Impression. 


7s.6d. net. Also Leather, 10s. 6d. net. 


“‘ Infused throughout with wide culture, great common 
sense and a most attractive personality.”—Sir J. C. 
Squire (Sunday Times). 


J. J. BELL’S 
Scotland’s Rainbow West 


Photogravure. 2nd Impression. 
Also Leather, 10s. 6d. net. 


Illustrated in 

75.6d. net. 

** A journal of wise travelling, so considerably different 

from an ordinary guide-book that it can be enjoyed 

even after one has seen the Highlands, as well as 
consulted before one goes.” —Spectator. 


Companion to 
‘““ The Boy through the Ages ”’ 


DOROTHY MARGARET STUART’S 


The Girl through the Ages 
Illustrated, 7s. 6d. net. 


*“* Gives in fascinating detail the story of girl-life from 
Babylonian and Egyptian days to Victorian times. 
The reproductions of contemporary pictures are quite 
delightful. This book goes down on my list of 
Christmas presents.” —E. M. DELAFIELD (Morzung Post). 


2nd Impression. 
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OUTBREAK OF WAR 1914 
E. F. BENSON 


5s. 
Fully Illustrated 


THE EPIC OF CAPTAIN SCOTT 
MARTIN LINDSAY 


58. 
Fully Illustrated 


FEMALE PIPINGS IN EDEN 
ETHEL SMYTH, D.BE., Mus. Doc. 


HE CAME TO ENGLAND 


A Self Portrait 
G. J: RENIER 
10s. 6d. 


NAVAL BALLADS AND SEA SONGS 
Edited and Illustrated by CECIL LAWSON 
15S. 





Ready November 28th 
CHARLES DICKENS 


STEPHEN LEACOCK 





10s. 6d. 
FICTION (7s. 6d.) | 
Keown’s - - _ MR. THOMPSON IN THE ATTIC 
BaATEs — - - ~ - - - SIERRA 
‘THOMAS ~ ~ - - - EC YHOES | IN THE DARK 








PETER DAVIES LTD. 30, Henrietta Street, W.C.2 
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gature. As it stands the work of Romains does not yet 
ambody the immense range of observation we find in Balzac ; 
put I dare affirm, quite conscious of my temerity, that it has 
a'surer sense of values and a greater clarity of vision. I was 
ash enough to say something to the same effect fifteen years 
~.. [ find nothing in my literary experience since then to 
ontradict such an assertion. 

} The Body's Rapture at first sight does not seem to fit into 
the scheme of Romains’ work. It is a study, extremely inti- 
wate and frank, of the sexual experience in one man and one 
woman. In France it was published in three separate volumes. 
The first is related by the woman, Lucienne, and describes 
with great subtlety the gradual crystallization of love. The 
second, related by the man, Pierre, describes their rapture 
during the first days of their marriage, with a detail only 
matched by Lawrence in Lady Chatterley’s Lover. The third 
yolume, the most original and most surprising, attempts to 
find beyond the erotic experience a more psychic bond. I 
deliberately say ‘“* psychic ” and not “ spiritual ” because the 
reality of the love of Lucienne and Pierre actually’ finds its 
extension in psychic phenomena like telepathy and materiali- 
sation. The mere statement of such a fact sounds absurd, but 
the lyrical rapture of the book makes it convincing enough. 
In any case, both in his actual analysis of love, and in his 
solution of the problem of linking spirit to flesh, Romains 
shows a subtlety and a fineness of perception which seem to me 
far superior to the despairing eroticism of Lawrence. It is 
pethaps impossible to generalize about sexual experience, 
put it is possible to love with intelligence or without it. It is 
also possible to write about love with intelligence or without 
jt. In both cases, as distinct from Lawrence, Romains is on 
the side of the intelligence. 

. The translation of Men of Good Will is not very satisfactory ; 
why, for example, is the very important Preface curtailed 
without warning ? Mr. Rodker’s translation, on the other 
hand, is admirable. There are passages in which the English 
language itself seems a little inapt (like an English lover, the 
French would say) ; and ** husband ” as a term of endearment 
isalmost archaic ; but those who cannot read the original will 
not lose too much of the quality of Romains’ style. I would 
like, however, to protest against the clumsy format of this 
book ; English publishers still seem to have the vulgar notion 
that an expensive book must also be a bulky one. 


HERBERT READ. 


Charles Churchill 


The Poems of Charles Churchill. Edited by James Laver. 
(Eyre and Spottiswoode. 2 vols. 63s.) 

Warn Charles Churchill died in Boulogne in 1764, all the 
English ships in the harbour struck their colours. Fifty 
years later Byron found his grave neglected, among “ the 
thick deaths of half a century,” and the gardener quite 
ignorant of Churchill’s fame. The very quality in his work 
which gave him immediate popularity (he profited nearly one 
thousand pounds, Mr. Laver states, by his two first poems) 
made his name short-lived. Like other minor satirists, 
Rochester and Oldham, he was down in the dust of the every- 
day battle; his satires are less often of the great than of 
those small tiresome provocative men as teasing as horse- 
flies whom history forgets. Dryden’s satires belonged from 
the first to history ; Churchill's to the newspapers ; and his 
poems have the fascination of an old news-sheet still stained 
from the coffee-house ; the charm of something evanescent 
which has survived against all odds. 

Here are the echoes of queer cases and queer people : Mary 
Tofts of Godalming who bore, according to her own account, 
a litter of fifteen rabbits ; Betty Canning, who claimed that 
she had been kidnapped by a procuress; the Cock Lane 
Ghost, as fraudulent as either; the Chaplain of the Lock 
Hospital, who wrote a book in favour of polygamy ; the Rev. 
John Browne, the dramatist who committed suicide because 
his doctors forbade him to go to St. Petersburg to organize 
Russian education for the Empress ; and all the horde of 
actors who in their beginnings were everything in the world 
but men of the theatre: sadler, wigmaker, tallow chandler, 
apothecary, old Etonian, bar-tender, silversmith, wine 
merchant. 


Mr. Laver’s notes on these people are invaluable, but he 
seems uncertain in what educational strata he will find his 
readers. This beautiful edition can hardly be intended for 
an ignorant public, and its purchasers might be spared some 
of the notes—on Clive, David Garrick, and Sir Isaac Newton 
for example. 
are too businesslike. 
Tooke, Churchill's former editor, Mr. Laver has been afraid 
of digressions. 
Woodward, the comic actor, this revealing touch: ‘* The 
moment he opened his mouth on the stage, every muscle of. 
his face ranged itself on the side of levity. The very tones of 
his voice inspired comic ideas, and though he often wished tc 
act tragedy, he could never speak one serious line with 
propriety.” 
of a birth and a death. 


Otherwise if the notes err at all, it is that they 
With the horrid example before him of 


Something is lost. One misses in the note on 


A note like this is more valuable than the date 


The comparison of Churchill to Rochester is inevitable. 


Both satirists died worn out in the early thirties ; both were 
men without moral fastidiousness, the frequenters of brothels, 
who, retiring at intervals to be cured from the same diseases, 
damned the world for the vices they did not share (one 
remembers Gleeson White's remark quoted by Mr. Yeats : 
** Wilde will never lift his head again, for he has against him 
all men of infamous life’’). 
friend, Rochester to Savile, Churchill to Wilkes, and to one 
mistress (Elizabeth Barry joins hands across the years with 
Elizabeth Carr). 
closely. 
were too rough and angry ; he had not the coolness of temper 
to find, as Churchill did, the final damning epithet. 
lines on Wedderburn are beyond the accomplishment of un- 
controlled hate : 


Both remained loyal to one 


The comparison must not be drawn too 


Churchill was a far finer satirist. Rochester's lines 


These 


** To mischief train’d, e’en from his mother’s womb, 
Grown old in fraud, though yet in manhood’s bloom, 
Adopting arts by which gay villains rise, 

And reach the heights which honest men despise ; 
Mute at the bar, and in the senate loud, 

Dull ’mongst the dullest, proudest of the proud, 

A pert, prim, prater of the northern race, 

Guilt in his heart, and famine in his face, 

Stood forth ; and thrice he waved his lily hand, 

And thrice he twirl'd his tye, thrice stroked his band.” 


There are moments when Churchill stands almost level with 
Dryden and Pope ; it is only because his lyrical talents were 
so inferior to his satirical that in the final estimate he cannot 
be ranked with Rochester, perhaps not even with Oldham. 
Mr. Laver picks out of Gotham, his rather tedious essay in 
Utopian politics, a few charming lines on flowers as forma! 
as a Dutch parterre. They are hardly enough to justify even 
Mr. Laver’s modest claim that “in his rural retreat he had 
time to look about him, the sights and sounds of the country 
steal imperceptibly into his verse.” 
and through. 
might possibly have made a reputation as a lyric poet, but he 
would have belonged to the school of Prior. The lines which 
conclude the first book of The Ghost (a poem Mr. Laver 
rather underestimates) have all Prior's prettiness, saved by all 
his sophistication : 


He was urban through 
If he had not given all his genius to satire, he 


‘* Give us an entertaining sprite, 
tentle, familiar, and polite, 
One who appears in such a form 
As might an holy hermit warm, 
Or who on former schemes refines, 
And only talks by sounds and signs, 
Who will not to the eye appear, 
But pays her visits to the ear, 
And knocks so gently, ’twould not fright 
A lady in the darkest night. 
Such is our Fanny, whose good will, 
Which cannot in the grave lie still, 
Brings her on earth to entertain 
Her friends and lovers in Cock Lane.” 


G. G. 
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Gerard Manley Hopkins 
A Survey an 


‘The Poetry of Gerard Manley Hopkins. é 
(Cambridge 


Commentary. By Elsie Elizabeth Phare. 
University Press. 6s.) 


PERHAPS we may hope for more light on Hopkins. Meanwhile 
this thoughtful discussion of him is by no means unwelcome. 
Miss Phare begins by recognizing that it is hard to classify 
‘this bizarre, difficult, Modernist-Victorian poet.” She 
compares him with Milton, only. to tell us that the two 
poets have little in common. She traces his affinities with 
Crashaw, and this leads her to the conclusion that the work 
of the latter poet lacks organic harmony and is the work of 
Fancy, not of Imagination, while ‘‘ the whole of Hopkins’s 
vee progress may be summed up in the -passage from 

Fancy to Imagination.” Perhaps it may, but when in the 
course of her explanation Miss Phare observes that Hopkins 

“ achieved the equilibrium for which Crashaw strove vainly ” 
we pause to ask ourselves whether it is for having, achieved 
or failed to achieve equilibrium that Crashaw is remembered. 
Continuing to discuss one poet in terms of another, Miss Phare 
informs us that “there is a very great difference between 
the kind of poetry which Keats wrote and the kind which 
Hopkins wrote,” and that Miss Sitwell uses the device of 
‘ synaesthesia ” less spontaneously than Hopkins. She 
also compares the work of Hopkins with that of Shelley, 
Valéry, Bridges, and Eliot. But these comparisons do not tell 
us much that is new about him ; they serve rather to remind 
us of what is obvious—that it takes all sorts of poets to make 
a Parnassus, and that naturally one exhibits more or Iess 
sensuousness, balance, dynamism, &c., than another. 

Pursuing her comparative method, Miss Phare sets a few 
lines of Hopkins’s poetry about clouds beside a piece of 
prose by him on a similar theme, in order to discountenance 
the prose. This is like saying that a painting is “ better” 
than the drawings which are in the nature of preliminary 
studies for the finished work. An examination of Hopkins’s 
notebooks, which have been on show in London, shows 
that his meticulous drawings and notes on natural phenomena 

-clouds, waves, bluebells—were essentially part of the 
process to which we owe the most quintessential expressions 
of his nature. It would have been worth while to have said 
something about his gift for drawing--even, perhaps, to 
have compared him to Van Gogh, who was strongly religious, 
as isolated, and as original as Hopkins, who had the “ high 
seriousness ” of Hopkins and like him.saw Nature “ animated 
by a most violently dynamic force.” 

There are readers who will differ sharply from Miss Phare 
when she calls The Wreck of the Deutschland shallow and is 
at pains to prove The Bugler's First Communion false ; and 
even more sharply when she speaks of the “ exaggerated 
phraseology” and “unchecked emotionalism” of Felix 
Randal, a poem which, she says, “ fails”! In the midst of 
all this Miss Phare announces disarmingly that ‘* destructive 
criticism of this kind is not very valuable.” Why, then, 
indulge in it? Why invite a dispute over matters of 
taste ? 

What her book does reveal is that she has made a close 
study of Hopkins and that she admires him greatly : she has 
tried, with considerable suecess, to analyse and describe the 
nature of his gifts; and in spite of uninspired remarks like 
“his poetry is that of a man with exceptional intelligence 
and exceptional sensibility *’ she has made some subtle points. 
A suggestion is made that “it would be a great pity if 
Hopkins came to be generally thought of as a poet for the 
few °’ : 

‘“* Hopkins’s poetry has bold effects and subtle effects: if the 
latter cannot be appreciated except after many readings the 
former make their market at once. Hopkins might have hoped 
to please, as Shakespeare does, on several different levels.” 


That is typical of Miss Phare’s acuteness at its best, and she 
does make out some sort of case for regarding Hopkins as a 
potential * popular” poet. It would not be surprising if in 
the near future his work were to become a familiar treasure 
to a far wider public than that which cherishes it today, 
and if that should be the case, Miss Phare’s book will doubtless 
have had an influence, 


Wittiam PLomMeEr. 


== 


The Great Geraldine 


Gerald Fitzgerald : The Great Earl of Kildare. By Do 
Bryan. Foreword by Professor Edmund Curtis, i 
The Talbot Press. 20s.) 


History has its decisive sayings as well as.its battles, When 

Gerald Fitzgerald, the Great Earl of Kildare, Was @ Captive 
in London and arraigned before Henry VII by his enemies, 
a Bishop, who had been disturbed by his good- -humoared 
effrontery, exclaimed: “ All Ireland cannot rule yonde 
gentleman.” ‘‘ No?” said the King. ‘ Then he is Meet to 
rule all. Ireland, seeing all Ireland cannot rule him.” ‘Ty, 
witty retort, whether apocry phal or not, has passed into 
Irish popular history. Its moral is purely political, but it has 
held the same place in Ireland as, for instance, the edifying 
story of Alfred and the Cakes in English fancy. 


The Great Earl of Kildare was nominally Lord Deputy, 
but he exercised such power that he might almost be deseribed 
as the uncrowned King of Ireland. The: Geraldines have 
always had a romantic appeal akin to that of the Stuarts, 
and the greatest of this turbulent, proud, Norman family 
captured the imagination both of native annalists and of 
English chroniclers. Ht is curious, therefore, that this book 
is the first nionograph to be devoted to his extraordinary 
career. Unfortunately, the -author, who was a brilliant 
graduate of Trinity College, Dublin, died last year at the 
early age of twenty-eight. This posthumous book is an 
example of the careful research work which has been fostered 
during recent years in the Irish Free State. It deals largely 
with the Earl’s English policy, his relations with successive 
Kings and his legal enactments. The Irish ramifications of 
the Geraldine policy are an intricate study in themselves and 
are described with less detail. Had the author lived, he weuld 
no doubt have extended his research, for he was an exeellent 
Gaelic scholar. But the book is complete in itself, and though 
some of its ground was anticipated by Miss Conway in 
Henry VII's Relations with Scotland and Ireland (1485-1498), 
new material is presented to us. 

Mr. Bryan perceived shrewdly that. Gerald Fitzgerald was 
the first great Irishman of his time. In his person, the opposing 
claims of the Irish-Norman aristocracy, the Gaelic Chiefs and 
the settlers of the Pale were united. Instead of seeking to 
impose a feudal culture upon the Gaelic clan-life, Fitzgerald 
allied himself with the powerful chiefs and petty princes by 
marriage and fosterage. He worked certainly for the aggran- 
dizement and supremacy of the Geraldines, but he showed a 
wider vision of the racial problem than the Elizabethan 
viceroys. 

The historical interest of Kildare’s career is shown by the 
fact that he had to humour four kings in rapid succession— 
Edward IV, Richard II, Henry VII and Henry VIII. The 
Wars of the Roses had exacerbated the hereditary struggle 
for power between the Butlers and the Geraldines, for they 
took opposing sides in the English Civil War. The dynastic 
uncertainties in England rendered issues more confused. 
The Earl, like the king-making nobles across the Irish Sea, 
entered into competition, for.-he caused Lambert Simnel.to 
be crowned in Dublin. For this offence he was confined in 
the Tower of London, but proved too powerful a captive. He 
returned to Ireland once more as Lord Deputy and as husband 
of the King’s cousin. 

It is doubtful whether the Earl of Kildare was really a 
statesman in the strict sense of the word. But he appears te 
have had plenty of common sense, a practical knowledge of 
human nature, and a humorous realization of his own enormous 
prestige. He was a formidable enemy but a good friend, and 
in an age of cruelty and treachery he proves more likeable 
than his contemporaries. 

Legend grew around Kildare’s life, but all the English 
chroniclers agree in recording his good humour and _ puzzling 
over his apparent “ simplicity.” We are tempted to believe 
that he was the first Irishman to use his native wit as:a 
weapon. One of his remarks is as famous as the saying of 
Henry VII, which we have already quoted, and it throws.a 
light on the struggle for power between nobles and warlike 
ecclesiastics. When charged with burning down Cashel 
Cathedral, the Earl replied, ‘“‘ I would never have doon it, had 


~ it not beene told-meé that the Archbishop was within.” 


AUSTIN CLARKE. 
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The OUT-OF-DOORS BOOK 


ARTHUR STANLEY’S ANTHOLOGY 


Observer: “‘ A happy and radiant book which will, we imagine, defy ielinaaian 
and range itself next to Mr. Stanley's Bedside Book.” 


Five Hundred Pages: Poetry and Prose by Two Hundred and Fifty Authors, from 
Anon. to J. B. Priestley, with engravings by Eric Fitch Daglish. 


THE ENGLISH GALAXY 


GERALD BULLETT’S ANTHOLOGY 7/6 3 


k: EDMUND BLUNDEN : “ Mr. Bullett’s book is an anthology which recalls the fresh 
meaning of that hard-worked word, a flower-piece fragrant and beautiful. His vision 
of poetry is an enviable possession.” —Time and Tide 


Five Hundred English Lyrics : 
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Five Hundred Pages. All the Press has praised this 











graceful book. q 
' LETTERS OF BYRON 
3 WITH AN INTRODUCTION BY ANDRE MAUROIS 7/6 % 






q letters that Byron’s personality is disclosed. M, Maurois’ illuminating essay provides = *s 
the introduction. The book is beautifully produced.”"—Darly Telegraph 





E y oo | 
Harold NICOLSON: ,‘‘l warmly recommend this selection. It is through his | 
} 


i THE ‘VOX’ JANE AUSTEN 


ILLUSTRATED IN COLOURS BY MAXIMILIEN VOX 5/- 


A lovely new seven-volume edition, entirely re-set and superbly illustrated by the 2 | 
; leading French book designer of the day. Pride and Prejudice and Sense and Sensibility 1 
% are now ready (5/- each), each containing 8 colour drawings and many other decora- 
tions ; Pride and Prejudice also contains a general Introduction by Emile Legouis. 
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A SHORT HISTORY OF 


PAINTING IN ENGLAND 
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3 : MILES F. DE MONTMORENCY 6/- 
F: A concise but readable guide to English painting, containing some sixty illustrations,  -3 
. brief biographies and other valuable features. An ideal companion for the Exhibition «3 








of British Art at Burlington House in January. 















HORSEMANSHIP 


written and illustrated by 
SARAH BOWES-LYON 
(aged 12), is the success -of 
the season. Everyone is talk- 
ing about it, and already a 
third printing has been called 
for. In full-colour facsimile, 


L. A. G. STRONG 


author of The Garden and 
Sea Wall, has made a new 
departure in King Richard’s 
Land, which is a thrilling tale 
for boys about the time of the 
Peasants’ Revolt. The book is 
illustrated by C. W. Hodges. 


Cc. G. D. ROBERTS 


the celebrated Canadian 
author, has just given us a new 
collection of the _ brilliantly 
original animal stories for which 


he is famous. The title is Eyes of 


the Wilderness. \t is illustrated 
by Dorothy Burroughes. 
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Women and Engineers in Russia 


Moscow, 1911-1933 : being the Memoirs of Allan Monkhouse. 
(Gollanez. 16s.) 

Woman in Soviet Russia. By 
18s.) 


Fannina Halle. (Routledge. 


* ALLAN Monkuouser of Metro-Vickers,”’ explains the dust- 
cover in large capitals. The title is no doubt both honorific 
and a reminder—so short-lived is the public’s memory of 
its heroes of six months ago. If Mr. Monkhouse had not been 
the hero of a cause célébre, it is safe to assume that he would 
never have joined the overcrowded profession of authorship. 
This is .a book by one who plies none of the tricks of the 
trade, and has none of that dangerous knowledge of the 
readers’ psychology. Nowhere, one feels, is he consciously 
selective ; and he never heightens a colour. That is why 
his account of the famous arrests and trial, which occupies 
his last two chapters, seems drab and dull compared with 
the story which readers of the penny press almost knew by 
heart last April. Mr. Monkhouse tells it in such a way that 
you scarcely feel -that- he-was the central figure at all, and 
his photograph does not appear among the illustrations. 
Such detachment is a refreshing phenomenon in current 
literature. Mr. Monkhouse emerges from his book with 
as complete credit as he did from the trial itself. 

It is a book without a plan and without a point of view. 
(It may be assumed, the author being human, that it would 
have been rather more favourable to the Soviets if his career 
in Russia had ended in a more normal way.) But nobody 
could write so clearly and-honestly about 22 years’ experience 
as an engineer in Russia without a definite impression 
emerging of the country and its people ; and Mr. Monkhouse’s 
narrative leaves a distinct flavour—a blend of tolerance and 
brutality, of enthusiasm and carelessness, of success achieved 
at the expense of an enormous amount of misguided energy, 
but still, after a fashion, achieved. The frequency of the 
unexpected and contradictory has always constituted one of 
the charms of life in Russia. Foreign engineers have always 
been more or less suspect under the Soviet régime, and 
insinuations of sabotage were rife long before the trials of 
1931 and 1933. Yet when. Metro-Vickers were recently 
building a new settlement for their employees and the 
question arose of obtaining a,water-supply, they were inv ited 
to tap a new main into the principal Moscow aqueduct, and 
to do the job for themselves unaided and without supervision. 
Few water boards in Western Europe would repose such 
confidence in a foreign firm. 

There are many good descriptions scattered up and down 
Mr. Monkhouse’s pages. Perhaps the best is that of his 
escape across Siberia in March, 1918, with 20 other British 
subjects in two goods-wagons placed at their disposal by the 
railway authorities. The hazardous journey took a month, 
and they passed through towns under the control of anarchists, 
German prisoners, and Czech legionaries in addition to those 
precariously held by more or less self-constituted Soviets. 
It is an excellent picture, which you cannot find in regular 
histories, of what conditions really were like in Russia at that 
chaotic moment. It was on arrival in England after this 
journey to “join up” that he found himself arrested as a 
suspect and confined for 36 hours at Hounslow Barracks. 
Mr. Monkhouse has been unlucky in his arrivals. He returned 
to Moscow for the first time since the War on the morning of 
Lenin’s funeral, to find that no food or service of any kind 
was obtainable at the hotel or elsewhere until 6 p.m. 

Mr. Monkhouse is all observation and lets the conclusions 
take care of themselves. The Austrian authoress of Woman 
in Soviet Russia is perfectly clear about her conclusions ; 
and though her book contains a good’ deal of ‘observation, 
the reader will probably feel that this has merely been used 
for the purpose of compiling evidence in support of those 
conclusions. The first few chapters are designed to demon- 
strate the appalling condition of women in pre-Soviet Russia. 
A good case is spoiled by overstatement. For example, Frau 
Halle quotes certain notorious stories of ill-treatment of serf- 
women by land-owners, and implies that such behaviour 
was general, which it certainly was not. Conversely, when 
she reaches the present day, she draws her illustrations from 
a few selected institutions and favoured localities, and would 
like us to believe that they are typical of the status and welfare 





==—SSS, 


of women inthe Soviet Union at large. Her book i 
a description not of a general condition but of an ideal rarel 

attained; but it contains, for all that, many interestin, 
reflections. The legalization of abortion and the dissemination 
of contraceptive methods may have limited the birth 1 


S, in short, 


but they have certainly not reduced the rate of fanned: 
the population. And there are some things which, though 


new in form, are old enough in substance, witness this curious] 
half-familiar children’s hymn to Lenin : , 
** People’s battle-leader thou, 
Hark to little children now, 
One and all we take this vow: 
We'll be warriors, stout of heart, 
In thy work we'll take a part, 
. llych, loving Grandpapa.” 


Joun Hatrerr, 


A Philosopher’s Dream 


The Avatars : a Futurist Fantasy. By A. E. (Macmillan, 6s.) 


Tus new book of A. E.’s follows in time-future on hig 
Interpreters. He has here conceived of deity, become 
incarnate in the persons of a man and woman, Aodh and 
Aoife, come to a lovely and lonely glen in the West of Ireland, 
To that countryside have gathered, too, a number of: eager 
souls fleeing from the diabolie mechanisms of modern life, 

a sculptor, a poet, a painter, a musician, others of no craft, 
sti the interest of the fantasy lies in the excitement created 
in their minds by the coming of the Avatars, in their speech 
about them, and in their varied interpretations of the message 
of these heavenly visitants after the mob has cast them. out. 
It is not an artist’s book, the artistry is at fault, mainly through 
lack of precision, in almost every chapter. It is not a philo- 
sopher’s book—it evades almost everything in the natural 
world (speaking of love mainly, to scorn it) and it ignores the 
human reason. But it is a poet’s book—a glorious poet's 
holiday, glowing with the earnest faith of perhaps the last 
visionary of our generation. 

Tagore would understand this book; certain initiates of 
A. E.’s own training; anybody intimate with the imagery 
and turn of thought of Indian lore. But for the rest of us 
A. E. has to pay the price of his happiness and wisdom in 
popularity and intelligibility. He has so long wandered in 
the byways ‘of thought which once were highways that 

‘he has learned to speak a tongue men do not know.” One 
recalls Yeats’ prayer to be spared from that fate. He is not 
the only poet who has run the same risk in the search of 
wisdom, but none so foolhardily—I cannot find another 
word for such devotion as his. There is Vaughan who was 
of the same generation as Henry More, Milton, who according 
to Professor Saurat often merely wrote in blank-verse. the 
thoughts of the Cabbalistical writers before him, Goethe 
who had wandered with the Rosicrucians and Shelley with 
the thaumaturgists, Emerson quoting the Chaldaic oracles, 
and many more, including again Yeats who, like all these, 
has, however, been careful to remember poetry first and 
wisdom after. Though it is a measure of the danger of 
such wanderings that, like a deep-sea diver sunk in search 
of precious stones, even he, in Vision, was lost to men’s sight 
for a while.’ But A. E. has steeped himself in the lesser 
giants of the spirit as no other poet has ever done. He has 
followed them so often and so far that he has become in 
the end as a star dimmed in a cloud. 

What, however—and this book again illustrates it—holds 
him farthest from us is his refusal to develop his thought 
to an ethic or a theology. He deliberately refuses to codify 
his faith : 

*“‘ They left us,’ he says here of the Avatars, “ no wisdom for 
philosopher or moralist to dilate into systems which as they grew 
could only enslave us. Such things are not natural. They do 
violence to the soul, begetting exaltations followed by despair. 
No one can state a moral law which is sufficient for the infinite 
complexities of life. ” 

It is not surprising after this that he should go so far as 
to say : 

“To give sacred mysteries to the mob is like a man casting the 
most beautiful of his children into the streets to be degraded by 
prostitution.” 

So, most readers will find the character Gregor in this book 
who opposes the will to the imagination, to be the most 
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Non-Professional Journalism. 


By EDWARD ANTON 


0 a much greater extent than formerly, the workl 
Tot journalism may be divided into two spheres : that 
of the staff, or strictly professional, journalists, and that 
of “free-lance” (unattached) contributors to the Press. 


It is with the latter that I am here concerned. Writing 
for the Press—either fiction or articles—has become 
omething more than a pleasing hobby for a number of 

fle with spare time on their hands. It has become 
, definitely dependable source of additional income, of 
which most people are very glad to-day. 


“Free-lance ” journalism presents a really wide and 
attractive field for those who have some aptitude for 
writing and who have acquired a sufficient knowledge 
of Press technique to be able to present their ideas, 
themes, or plots in printable form. 


’ 


Many fantastic stories of “fortunes” earned by the 
have been broadcast, resulting in disappointment 
and loss to many would-be writers who have no kind 
of qualification for “ the writing game.” That, however, 
does not detract from the fact that, given a natural 
aptitude for writing, and a willingness to undergo a 
short period of practical instruction at the hands of an 
experienced and competent teacher, a very useful spare- 
time income can be made by contributing to the columns 
of the 4,000 (odd) journals and magazines which are 
published in the British Isles, nearly all of which depend 
to an extent upon “ free-lance” contributors to fill their 
pages. 

The London School of Journalism has done eminently 
useful and successful work in training (by corre- 
spondence) those who are desirous of earning by the 
pen. It is a properly organized and authentic school of 
journalistic instruction which has produced many 
“star” writers of today—writers whose work appears 
inall the leading journals and newspapers of the Empire. 
Many contributions to the Spectator are from such 
sources, and magazines of the high standing of 
Blackwood, the Fortnightly and Nineteenth Century, as 
well as all the principal dailies and weeklies, regularly 
publish contributions by those who have benefited by an 
LSJ. training. Quite a number of them, in fact, dis- 
covering a special liking for Press work, have secured 
important staff positions on the chief London dailies. 

There are doubtless many Spectator readers who are 
conscious of a desire to write (and possibly conscious, 
too, of a latent literary ability), but who have not 
hitherto essayed anything either in journalism or fiction. 


To such, I recommend a plan which has proved 
serviceable in many other instances and which, inci- 
dentally, costs nothing. It is that any reader desirous 
of ascertaining, in the first place, whether he has suffi- 
cient natural ability to justify hopes of success after 
a short period of training should send a brief. M.S. 
(story, essay, or article) to the School. Upon this, 
Sir Max Pemberton (the Director of Studies) will base 
un opinion of the writer’s possibilities and will advise 
accordingly, 

It is really a very simple and practical way of dis- 
covering whether one is likely to develop literary success, 
and, as I say, it involves the enquirer in no expense and 
places him under no obligation. At the same time, it 
gives him the advantage of possessing an opinion from 
one who is admittedly among the most brilliant journalists 
of the century and who has been instrumental in piloting 
many a beginner to a success which, but for the 
assistance received from the School, might never have 
been attainable. 


Epwarp ANTON. 


PRESS OPINIONS. 


The work of the London School of Journalism has been 
reviewed and commented upon by many prominent journals. 
The following may be taken as typical of the opinion ot the 
L.S.J. held by the Press generally. 


THE ‘SPECTATOR ” says:— 

“Tt was, I believe, a realization of this need for training 
capable and well-educated men and women to hold the many 
responsible positions that have to be filled in modern newspaper 
offices that induced Lord Northcliffe to assist in founding the 
London School of Journalism. Having been allowed to examine 
its work in practice, I can only envy those who have received 
such sympathetic and highly-skilled instruction in their early 
efforts. The series of lessons go far to make clear what cach 
journalist should aim at; but the most valuable part of the 
training is the very full and candid opinion that is given upon 
everything that is submitted.” 


THE “ DAILY TELEGRAPH ” says:— 

“Literary ability is often manifested in the carly days of a 
child’s schooling. Properly fostered, and accompanied by the 
temperamental capacity and ambition essential to such a career, 
this ability may usefully be directed along the path of journalism. 
The London School of Journalism refuses to encourage the idea 
that everybody and’anybody can become a successful journalist, 
but the sound and practical tuition it gives is of inestimable 
benefit to people whose natural talents and inclinations—maybe 
unsuspected by themselves—require only the guidance of 
experienced journalists to introduce them to one of the mos¢ 
interesting professions in the world. This mstitution has been 
the training ground of many men and women whose names are 
prominent to-day ‘as authors and journalists,” 


THE ‘‘ MORNING POST” says:— 

“A reliable journalistic school can make the untrained writer's 
road easy for him. . . . The. London School of Journalism is 
not an institution of irresponsible growth. It was founded, under 
the zgis of the late Lord Northcliffe, with the object of teach- 
ing the would-be journalist how to write, and so to save the time 
and patience of harassed editors and sub-editors. The Director 
of Studies is Sir Max Pemberton, who has a staft-of assistants 
scarcely less experienced than himself in the journalistic world. 
Instruction from such a source is, of course, priceless; and the 
success of the’ teaching methods is proved.” 


LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM 


57 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. 
Telephone: Museum 4574. 


the direct patronage of the late LORD 
and personally conducted by SIR MAX 
PEMBERTON. 


PATRONS : 
The Rt. Hon. the Lord Beaverbrook. 
The Rt. Hon. Lord Riddell. 
The Rt. Hon. Lord Dalziel. 
The Rt. Hon. Lord Camrose, 
Sir Frank Newnes, Bt. 
Sir George Sutton, Bt. 
Sir Ernest Benn, Bt. 
Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch, M.A., Litt.D. 
Cecil Harmsworth, Esq. 
Newman Flower, Esq. 


Founded under 
NORTHCLIFFE 


The Courses (which include 
JOURNALISM, FREE-LANCE JOURNALISM, SHORT 
STORY WRITING and PROSE-WRITING) are all given by 
correspondence, supplemented, when desirable, by personal inter- 
views. The instruction is entirely in the hands of well-known 
and successful journalists and novelists. 


FREE ADVICE. 
Sir Max Pemberton is always willing to advise would-be 
students as to their chances of success and the particular course 
of study in which they should engage. He will be helped in 
his judgment if the applicant can forward some short manu- 
script upon which an opinion can be based. No fee is charged 
for this advice. 


eS SS 


(Please write plainly.) 
NOTE.—lf this coupon is sent in an OPEN envelope only dd. 


J The Prospectus Dept., ] 

j The London School of Journalism, .« n 

57 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. § 

1 Dear Sir, E | 
| Please send me free and post free the new and enlarged Pros 

pectus of the London School of Journalism, together with particulars i 

| of the Prizes open to new students. i 

" DR ak ncoccconcakocsackexsatdanen<ascnacntatancnceqnséoaunscsamsenetauabanpasuennetqans i 

} ADDRESS.......000.cecscccocsccccccccccccecscecscecscecccsocersccserecesscocasecoccneoocecate 

Pl halt h isd. 2. io. w cs cundipuandducnddessscacurannanseqanaadenadadnesuataduadeneetiag 2 i 





\ stamp is required. l 
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suggestive, because the least cloudy and remote from actuality. 
All these fancies of you mystics, he says in effect, are- mere . 
world-born dreams. One cannot but regret that he is killed | 
off while the others live to develop their faith. For after 
all, as one of these says, there can be no revelation of the 
spirit without an ethic. 

Clearly A. E. writes no longer to persuade. He speaks not 
to the fallen soul but to the initiate who is already melting 
into divinity. We who look up to him out of the toils of an 
age alien to his genius must feel as we read his book as if 
in passing a hermit’s hut we had overheard one within com- 
muning with his soul. We are certain to be edified and we 
may-be improved. It is like going on a pilgrimage to Rome. 
As the old Irish cynic put it—The King thou seekest, unless 
thou bring Him with thee, thou wilt not find. 

SEAN O’FAOLAIN. 


Quakers and Quakerism” 
By A. Ruth Fry. (Cassell. 8s. 6d.) 


A DISTINGUISHED theologian once observed to a Quaker, ‘* The 
Society of Friends is not a church : it is an hereditary social 
club.” The: considerable element of truth in the observation 
is reflected in the idea, still widespread among the general 
public, that Quaker meetings for worship are private gather- 
ings into which no one should enter without a personal 
invitation. This idea cannot be too emphatically denied, but 
Friends themselves are in part responsible for its prevalence. 
For a great many reasons, the Society of Friends developed 
as a little group apart, marked by an intense inner fellowship 
and a certain family exclusiveness.. Reginald’ Hine in his 
study of Hitchin describes Friends as ‘ wise and inflexible, 
calm and uneager, sedate and grave, covered all over with 
what Mary Howitt, herself a Friend, termed ‘ utmost solemnity 
and shut-up-ness ’.” Shut-up-ness, caution, a fear of any- 
thing approaching proselytism, have created the impression 
that Friends wish to keep themselves to themselves and are 
not anxious for recruits. But now, as Miss Ruth Fry points 
out, “ the ideal of a people apart, which obtained in Quietist 
times, has given place to that of a group active within the 
larger body of fellow-citizens * (p. 193). . Today Friends are 
more eager to be understood by their fellow-citizens than at 
‘some previous periods in their history. 

In her volume, Quaker Ways, Miss Ruth Fry has attempted 
neither a sketch of the history of the Society such as may be 
found in A. Neave Brayshaw’s admirable book, The Quakers : 
their History and Message, nor yet an exposition of leading 
principles such as is contained in the writings of Rufus M. 
Jones or Edward Grubb. She has illustrated the main charac- 
teristics of Quakerism by a series of vignettes, consisting 
partly of biographical portraits and partly of brief reviews of 
different fields of Quaker activity. We owe to Miss Fry, in 
her previous book, A Quaker Adventure, a’masterly survey of 
the work undertaken or attempted by Friends in relief of 
distress during and after the War, and in her picture of these 
activities she showed her power to utilize piquant detail to ‘ 
bring out essentials. In her new book she exercises the same 
vift in relation to the whole story of Quakerism, and her taste 
in the selection of detail will appeal to many readers and 
enable them to grasp the essentials of Quakerism. 

As Miss Ruth Fry presents it, Quakerism is characterized 
by a firm belief in good will and co-operation, and by a spirit 
of adventure. The two go together. If men live in the spirit 
of good will and their method is co-operation, they will not 
approach their fellows with some cut-and-dried scheme for 
solving economic and political problems. Rather they will 
endeavour with others to find out the right next ‘step. * Like 
a famous French philosopher, they will abandon dogmatic 
social theories and rigid programmes, and seek everywhere 
for ways of hope. The spiritual adventurer will not attempt 
to mould society into some Communist or Fascist pattern. 
He will have too deep a respect for his fellows, and be too 
eonscious of the gap that is apt to appear between human 
ideals and God's will for mankind, to be.a partner to the 
coercive politics which now dominate some great nations. 
There is much in the actual state of Europe to confirm Miss 
Fry's belief that a true appreciation of Quakerism is one of 
the great needs of the present time. 


Quaker Ways. 


H. G. Woop. 


es 


National Socialism Explained 
German ri 

le  aiggalel ed — Reich. By Calvin B. Hoover, 
Why Nazi? (Faber. 7s. 6d.) 
Prelude to Hitler. By B. T. Reynolds. (Cape. 7s. 6d.) 
Nazi Germany Explained. By Vernon Bartlett. (Gollancz, 5s.) 
** Nor to accuse, nor to defend, but to explain ” is the motto 
which the anonymous German author of Why Nazi ? has put 
on the title-page of his book. It would be equally appropriate 
on -Professor Hoover's, the best examination of the ante. 
cedents and basis of National Socialism that has 5 far 
appeared in English. Neither the one book nor the other j, 
friendly to all the Nazi programme: Professor Hoover, in 
particular, has some severe criticism of Herr Hitler personally 
and of several of the cardinal Nazi dogmas. But only 9 
hypersensitive Nazi would regard either book, taken as , 
whole, as unreasonably hostile. 


Professor Hoover, author of Economic Life of Soviet Russia, 
went to Germany from Moscow, and he sees the German 
Revolution not only as primarily an economic phenomenon, 
but as one of the consequences of our failure to solve the 
international problems left over from the War and the 
economic problem of ‘ finding a market for the products of 
our gigantic physical plant.” In regard-to the first, he has 
a judicious paragraph on the Nazi ‘ slogan ’’°—‘* National 
Socialism was born at Versailles.” Rather less than the author 
of Why Nazi ?, whose chapter on this theme is headed “ An 
Outlawed Country,’ does he hold that the “ iniquitous” 
Treaty was responsible for Germany’s ills. He admits that 
it was responsible for the fact that radicalism in Germany 
took a nationalist turn but, he continues, ‘** it was the hostility 
of the people based on economic grounds which gave mags 
weight, to the movement against the system and insured its 
overthrow.” Later he describes this hostility as arising 
chiefly from a general disillusionment. ‘* The phenomenon 
of tremendous physical capacity to produce at a time of over- 
whelming need broke down the confidence of the majority in 
the fundamental soundness of the system,” and Professor 
Hoover adds that it is not without significance that so many 
engineers were to be found in the Nazi ranks. This may not 
be a completely satisfying explanation ; it does not, for 
example, dispose of the difficulty of why this particular kind 
of disillusionment, not confined to Germany, should produce 
revolution only there. 


Of particular value are the chapters ‘** The End of Marxian 
Socialism,” ‘* National Socialism in Action ” and ‘* Economic 
Aspects of National Socialism.” The first gives a convincing 
answer to a question which must have occurred to most 
students of the situation—the question, namely, of why 
democracy gave way so easily. In Professor Hoover's opinion, 
the chief reason was the hostility of the Communist Party to 
the Social Democrats. The latter had been timid enough 
when faced with the responsibility of power in 1918, but they 
had gradually gathered strength and confidence, and had not 
the Communists, under the domination of Moscow, been 
pushed into a position of uncompromising hostility to the 
Social Democratic Party, National Socialism would not have 
achieved its aim. In the second chapter Professor Hoover 
describes the Gleichschaltung, the transformation of all 
national activities along National Socialist lines, and the 
important (and too little studied) constitutional unification 
of Germany which the Revolution has already brought about, 
with the system of Statthalter. ‘ It is,’ Professor Hoover 
remarks, “a tribute to the energy of the National Socialists 
that they at once attacked this problem (of the simplification 
of the structure of the Reich) whose difficulties were so largely 
artificial, but which had always been considered * untouch- 
able’ .by the other parties.” In ‘“‘ Economic Aspects of 
National Socialism ’*’ Professor Hoover points out that a 
definite opinion is difficult to form when development, despite 
far-reaching changes, is still in the early, uncertain stage: 
but he effectively disposes of the idea that the system has 
anything really in common with reactionary capitalism, 

Professor Hoover’s book and Why Nazi? have certain 
points in common: they both, for example, have careful 
comparisons between National Socialism and Fascism, and 
both find generally in favour of the latter. But Germany 


enters the Third Reich pays too little attention to the spiritual, 
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BLACK MASTIFF 


M. CORYN 
9/- net 
‘Harper’s Bazaar"’: ‘‘A glorious picture of the Middle Ages.” 


TWELVE DAYS 


SIDNEY ROGERSON 
Hlustrated by Stanley Cursiter 
8/6 net 


“Morning Post”: “ Here is a book which is reality, not literary realism, 
and the illustrator’s drawings, done on the spot . . .-add to the reader's sense 
of its pithy, picturesque truthfulness.” 


PILGRIM FROM PADDINGTON 


NAOMI ROYDE-SMITH 
Fully Illustrated 7/6 net 


“Punch”: ‘So rich in interest that |, who have always held Paddington 
the gate to the real England, stand aghast to think of all that | have missed.” 


NO LONGER INNOCENT 


E. W. IRWIN and IVAN GOFF 
8/6 net | 


“Evening Standard’’: ‘A first-rate book of modern adventure in cities 
and in the wilds of land and sea.” 


BLACK ON WHITE 


An arbitrary collection of fine drawing, edited and with a prefatory 


essay by 
ARNOLD L. HASKELL 
Fifty Plates 8/6 net 
‘Referee’: “ His prefatory essay is not only intelligent criticism but good 


writing. It stimulates as well as satisfies.” 


MR. SALT FINDS HAPPINESS 


EDWARD MOUSLEY 
7/6 net 


“Everyman”: “Satire, burlesque, and broad humour. Some of the 
virtues of Eric Linklater and P. G. Wodehouse without the limitations 
of either.” 
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intellectual, psychological elements in the Nazi Revolution. 
It does not mention Spengler; it has no reference to the 
preliminary intellectual propaganda carried on by such 
young writers as Moeller van-den Bruck, whose book, Das 
dritte Reich, published in 1922, not only gave Professor 
Hoover his title, but is now seen to have been a formative 
influence of great importance in the evolution of Nazi dogma. 
Such non-economic factors are given more prominence in 
Why Nazi? and in discussing them the writer, who is else- 
where unsparing in his condemnation of the Nazi policy, 
especially the persecution of the Jews, appears almost in the 
réle of an apologist. 

Major Reynolds was in the Regular Army when the War 
began. He fought in Mesopotamia, and in 1919 was appointed 
-to the staff of the British Army of the Rhine. Later he 
became liaison-oflicer with the French Army in the Rhineland 
and on retiring had a business appointment in Germany. His 
Prelude to Hitler consists of an account of his experiences, 
told in a lively and entertaining fashion. A few of his stories 
may be hackneyed, but his personal impressions never are, 
and some of the episodes he describes are delightful. Par- 
ticularly charming is the account of his wife, during an 
armed encounter between the Rhineland Separatists and the 
regular German police, leaning out of the window of her 
hotel, regardless of bullets, and shouting at the top of 
her voice: ‘Come on the Schupo.” By that time Major 
Reynolds himself, whatever his private sympathies (which in 
this instance were also with the Schupo), had acquired a great 
deal of knowledge and official discretion, but not a little of 
the attraction of his book comes from the impression it gives 
of a honest, impartial, “ non-political ” soldier plunged into 
the intricacies of West European politics. With an open 
mind Major Reynolds studied the Germans in their different 
regional types ; he observed French policy in Germany and 
the men who were sent to carry it out, and the result is a 
straightforward, impartial estimate. 


The direct observation of National Socialism triumphant, 
which is where Major Reynolds stopped short, is carried on 
by Mr. Vernon Bartlett in a style which is not less personal 
than that of Prelude to Hitler. Mr. Bartlett admits that he 
has written his book in a hurry, and his analysis of the aims 
and motives of National Socialism, except where he is 
indebted to authorities such as M. Pierre Viénot and Mr. 
Edgar Mowrer, certainly suffers from haste. But the concise- 
ness and simplification which publishing exigencies have 
forced upon him have also made for clearness, and his chapters 
on *“ Germany in Defeat’ and “ German Foreign Policy,” 
based, like the rest of the book, on first hand knowledge, 
are excellent brief statements of the position. Full of 
interest, too, are the various personal contacts, with Herr 
Hitler himself, who insisted on the supremacy of his domestic, 
and in particular his unemployment, policy, with General 
Goering, and with Herr Goebbels—this last a sympathetic 
portrait of the fanatical “little Doctor” with the “ saving 
sparkle of humour in his eyes.” Turning to topical questions 
Mr. Bartlett pleads for a “‘ generous attempt to meet the 
German point of view” and rid her of her ‘ damnable 
inferiority complex,” but the argument is not pursued in 
any detail—although it may fairly be related to the earlier 
chapter in which Mr. Bartlett explains that, on his reading, 
the National Socialist idea is that conquest of territory is 
unimportant. Only the Saar territory, he thinks, seems to 
be of immediate importance. For the rest National Socialism, 
he believes, stands less for national domination than for a 
racial religion, and it is because he tinus this religious element 
in its fanaticism that Mr. Bartlett holds that the German 
Revolution will have a greater effect on Europe (whether 
good or bad is not clear) than either Fascism or the Soviet 
system. He also emphasizes the non-reactionary character of 
National Socialist economic ideals, and asserts that the 
German ‘“ indifference to the lack of material prosperity 
will be so genuine as to stagger the world.” In his natural 
anxiety to discern the element of good in the Revolution, 
and his passionate desire to remove the humiliation which 
‘** will otherwise drive Germany to destroy herself and the 
world,” Mr. Bartlett hardly gives due weight to the mis- 
giving which Germany has aroused abroad, even’ among 
those inclined to sympathize. 

JOUN STAPLETON, 


== 


Equilibrium in the State 


The Rate of Interest in a Progressive State. By 
(Macmillan. 7s. 6d.) re Meade, 


Economists have studied (to their own satisfaction if not 
much to anyone else’s) the conditions of static equilibrium ; 
they have also, naturally and increasingly, concerned them. 
selves with the problems of trade fluctuations. But, Mr 
Meade argues persuasively, their efforts in the latter field 
are apt to come to grief because they have not formed for 
themselves a clear conception of the intermediate state of 
affairs—namely, equilibrium in a progressive society. 

His own book is an extremely interesting and commendable 
contribution towards filling this gap. Taking what to some 
of his co-workers will seem perhaps rather a bold leap, he 
identifies a “neutral”? monetary system, i.e., one which 
will allow the deeisions of individuals to work themselves 
out as they would do in a non-monetary economy, with g 
monetary system which keeps Final Incomes, defined as the 
money value of total output, constant. He then proceeds 
to analyse in elaborate detail the factors which determine 
the degree to which the rate of interest must change in order 
that equilibrium in this sense may be preserved in face of 
the various changes which may occur in the desires and 
habits of individuals, corporations and Governments, in the 
matter of spending and investing, in a community in which 
output per head is increasing. Finally, he discusses briefly 
the reasons for expecting such changes to be discontinuous, 
and the attitude which the banking system — called upon 
to adopt in face of them. 


In the course of this discussion Mr. Meade sets in a very 
clear light the relation between the doctrines of those who 
regard the demand for instrumental goods as derived from 
the demand for consumption goods, and therefore likely to 
flag when the former flags, and those who regard it as 
alternative to the demand for consumption goods and there- 
fore likely to expand with an increase in saving. His work, 
together with the contemporary work of Mr. Allen and 
Mr. Durbin, has I think gone a long way to clear up that 
particular piece of cross-purpose controversy. 


This is an austere book. Mr. Meade sets out his analysis 
with a relentless flatness and completeness which imposes a 
strain even on the specialist reader, and may well tempt him, 
once he has grasped Mr. Meade’s method and acquired 
confidence in his power of getting things the right way 
round, to take a good many of his propositions for granted)! 
It is not to be expected that the general reader should get 
much out of the book: but if by some miracle its contents 
could be injected into his brain, he would know a hundred 
times as much about the causes of ‘ the world crisis’ as he 
will ever learn from all the glib and gaily-covered handbooks 
which continue to stream on to the market. 


DD. H. Rosperrson, 


Ten Prime Ministers 


Queen Victoria and Her Ministers. By Sir John A. R. Marriott. 
(Murray. 93.) 


QUEEN VICTORIA was served by ten Prime Ministers. She 
outlived all of them save two—and by the time of her death 
these two, Rosebery and Salisbury, had virtually outlived 
themselves so far as active politics was concerned. None 
of them held the supreme office for:more than six years 
on end, as against her 64 years of unbroken rule and responsi- 
bility. Add to this the prestige of the ichor, and it is no 
wonder that, as the century moved on, her knowledge—one 
might almost say her flair—left the Crown, if not theoretically 
more powerful, in practice more important than it had been 
in her early years of sovereignty. ‘‘ Your Majesty’s life,” 
wrote Disraeli, “has been passed in constant communion 
with great men, and the knowledge and »management of 
great transactions. Even if Your Majesty were not gifted with 
those great abilities, which all now acknowledge, this rare and 
choice experience must give Your Majesty an advantage 
which few living persons and probably no reigning prince can 
rival.’ Courtier’s words and courtier’s diction—but even when 
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Two Important Books to be published Dec. 1st 


FIRST OVER EVEREST 


The Houston Mount Everest Expedition, 1933. By AIR-COMMODORE 
P. FF. M. FELLOWES, L. V. S. BLACKER, COL. P. T. ETHERTON, 
LORD CLYDESDALE. With over 60 magnificent photographs, many in 


double-page size, maps, plans. 


12s. 6d. net 


OURSELVES 1900-1930 


A sequel to “ Our Mothers.” 


A record of thirty years of social change. 


By IRENE CLEPHANE 


With over 200’ illustrations. 
8s. 6d. net 





PETER ARNO’S CIRCUS 
A Book of 60 Drawings 
With an Introduction by 
J. B. PRIESTLEY 
New drawings never before published in 
England. 7s. 6d. net 


THE OVERDOSE 
Written and Illustrated by 
JOYCE DENNYS 
A joy to doctors, nurses and their patients. 
‘By the author of “ Repeated Doses.” 
5s. net 


AIRMAN’S ESCAPE 
By HERMANN KOHL 


The thrilling autobiography of a German 
airman. Wartime escapes and an account 
of his Atlantic flight. //Mustrated. 

8s. 6d. net 


NEWMAN AND HIS FRIENDS 
By HENRY TRISTRAM 


(of the Oratory) 
With an Introduction by J. LEWIS MAY 
“A delightful addition to the Newman shelf 
from an original angle.”"—Times Lit. Supp. 
Illustrated. 6s. net 


GOURMET’S BOOK OF FOOD AND DRINK 


With Illustrations in colour by HENDY (famous for Fortnum & Mason 
catalogues). A mine of information on all matters appertaining to eating and 


drinking. 


A MAN’S WAY 
A New Novel by MURIEL HINE 


“A study of a selfish woman presented with 
consummate artistry ... the background is 
excellent.”—-CECIL ROBERTS. 

7s. 6d. net 


GREAT TALES OF HORROR 
Selected, with an Introduction by 
MARJORIE BOWEN 
Twenty of the best tales of horror. Stories 
by Le Fanu, Conan Doyle, H. G. Wells, 


G. P. R. James, among others. 


7s. 6d. net 


7s. 6d. net 


MEDITERRANEAN BLUES 


A New Novel by YVONNE CLOUD 
By the author of “ Nobody Asked You.” 

* T have laughed aloud, over and over again, 

while reading ‘ Mediterranean Blues.’ Miss 

Cloud is deliciously and almost consistently 

funny.”-—GERALD GOULD. 7s. 6d. net 


ICE 
A Novel by J. LENNOX KERR 


With Illustrations in’ black-and-white by 
KERMODE 
A tale of how a solitary man conquers his 
own defeatism and frees his ship from the 
Arctic ice. By the author of “ Glenshiels.” 
6s. net 


FAMOUS ANIMAL STORIES 


Selected and Edited by 
ERNEST THOMPSON SETON 


Stories by Hans Andersen, Perrault, Grimm, Jack London, Henry Williamson, Andrew Lang, 


Mayne Reid, ete. 


8s. 6d. net 


Christmas List and Winter Number of “The Bodleian” sent free on application 


JOHN LANE THE BODLEY HEAD LTD. VIGO ST. LONDON W.1 
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some new GOUNTRY LIFE sooxs 


he wrote them, at the outset of his first Premiership in 1868 
they were essentially true. And the “ rare and choice Pi 
perience * was not yet half-way through its course. ‘gf 

It is Sir John Marriott's purpose in this book to trace 





SOUTH AFRICAN 
SUMMER 


5,000 miles with a Car and Caravan-trailer. 


“ler irresistible personality and unflagging zest for life and 
experience pervade the book. Whether she is describing the 
trivialities of travel, the personal details of her entourage, the 
natives she meets or the flowers and birds, she imparts a sense 
of merriment and gladness that makes you feel better for baving 
read her book.”—Yorkshire Evening News. - . 


By DOROTHY UNA RATCLIFFE. 10s. 6d. net } 





ME AND MY DOGS 


By LADY KITTY VINCENT (Lady Kitty Ritson). 
5s. net 


“Tady Kitty. Vincent .. . is known all the world over as a great 
dog breeder, ‘a great judge, and, above all, a great dog lover... 
her latest book ... . is the most amusing and enthralling that has 
appeared from her pen, showing in every chapter her great knowledge 
of dogs and recounting incidents in her doggy life that will delight 
everyone who reads her fascinating book.”’—The Irish Ficld. 





NORTHWARD HO! 
—FOR BIRDS 


From Moorlands and Marshes of Kngland to Moor- 
lands and Marshes of Scotland and Shetland, Oland 
and Lapland. 

By RALPH CHISLETT. 15s. net 
With 87 magnificent illustrations of birds from the Author's own 
photographs. 

“One can say of this book that the reading matter is as good as the 


pictures, which is high praise, for many of Mr. Chislett’s photographic 
studies are superb.”—The Field. 





COUNTRY HOUSES 
OF KENT 


By ARTHUR OSWALD. 12s. 6d. net 


This splendidly illustrated book, the first of what it is intended 
shall form a series of * Country Homes” volumes, contains more 
than 200 photographs of Kent country houses, 





JUST DOGS 


Depicted in pen and pencil by K. FF. BARKER, 
Demy 4to. -&8& sketches of -dégs in pencil reproduced’ 


in facsimile. ; 10s. 6d. net 
“Praise without stint can be bestowed on these pen and_ pencil 
sketches of dows. . . . The pages are adorned with many kinds of 


dogs, every one of which is immortalised in a characteristic attitude, 
The artist has a super-gift for catching canine expression and trans. 
mitting’ canine moods to paper. . .. They make the book a joy for 
ever, and un ideal gift, especially for a dog lover.”—Our Dogs. 





THE PUPS | BOUGHT - 


By RK. WELLDON FINN. Crevin 8vo. 3s. 61. net 


For every dog lover who appreciates dogs which have a real sense 
of humour. Few writers have succeeded in putting on paper this 
side of dog companionship without being either sentimental or 
facetious. 

Mr. Welldon Finn has this gift, and he portrays with delightful 
understanding the characters and exploits of The Pups He Bought 
in a way which will appeal to all who love animals. 





SPORT IN SILHOUETTE 


By WILFRID JELF. 

Ilustrated by GILBERT HOLIDAY. 10s. 6c net 
In Sport in Silhouette, to which Major General Geoffrey White writes 
an introduction, Wilfrid Jelf has compiled a series of delightfully 
light sketches covering a wide field of sport from the race-course and 
the hunting-field to the polo ground; Olympia, _and Lords, For these 
Gilbert Lboliday has furnished: some of ‘his finest illustrations. 





COUNTRY LIFE LTD., LONDON, W.C.2 








through the six Victorian decades ‘ the relations between ; 
Sovereign, strictly conforming to the unwritten law of ‘ 
Constitutional Monarchy, and her confidential servants,” 
Given the circumstances, this is a theme which could only he 
developed on a basis of personalities : it is important to realiza 
just what sort of men were Melbourne, Lord John Russell 
Gladstone and Disraeli, and just how much the Queen liked 
or disliked them, if the theory of the Crown is to emerge from 
the everyday working of the monarchy exercised by Victoria, 
But it is a theme which becomes rather confused when treated, 
as it is here, in a series of chapters each devoted to a sigle 
Prime Minister and the events, foreign or domestic, with which 
he had to deal during his tenure of office. Chronology becomes 
extremely involved, and the book is not quite a series of bio. 
graphical portraits (withthe Queen in the background of 
each), not quite a brief political history of the reign, not quite 
an exposition of constitutional theory. 

But within its limits the survey is shrewd and just. Sir John 
Marriott has never been a historian to let a Liberal slip pass 
without a flick of the whip, but even to Gladstone he is gene. 
rous and fair; and Gladstone, of course, is in many respects 
the most difficult Prime Minister to judge in this particular 
connexion. On Rosebery, too, Sir John has some interesting 
comments : it is curious to note how the style of his corre- 
spondence with the Queen-was so markedly Disraelian. The 
vicissitudes of Lord John Russell are rather cursorily treated, 
but he is at pains to defend Palmerston against the Queen’s 
rather ungrateful petulance. In general, his dissection of the 
constitutional practice of the period strikingly confirms the 
contemporary analysis of Bagehot, although the latter was 
admittedly blind to the growing Imperial implications of the 
Crown's position. But on the whole, this book will not—and 
probably is not intended to—rank with Sir John Marriott's 
more ambitious works. Its faults are in design rather than in 
perceptiveness, although his opening remarks about ‘the 
chasm” separating our time from the Victorian, and again 
his comments on the relation of Democracy to the new 
Dictatorships, are decidedly superficial. But he still has 
pungency, vigour, and a refreshing enthusiasm for the old 
party warriors. : Hfamisn MIves, 


Unfinished Odyssey 


A Modern Prelude. By Hugh lAnson Fausset. (Jonathan 
Cape. 10s. 6d.) 

Scucu a book as this, in its detailed and tormented individual- 
ism, would be almost unbearable, were it not the work ofa 
distinguished mind : aware while he analyses his experience, 
of the meaning of that which he finds, and its bearings upon 
the woes of our generation. Mr. Fausset tells us that his real 
object in producing this spiritual autobiography, is to * throw 
some new light on the neurosis from which the modern 
world is suffering“ by means of an intensive study of. its 
ravages within his own soul: and perhaps such a relentless 
and. microscopic study of the single specimen may play an 
essential part in our advance towards an understanding of 
the deep mystery of human life. A “strong distaste fot 
intimate self-exposure * had to be overcome before he could 


of his own inner history as “a mirror of spiritual events” 
has he found this self-exposure possible. ‘The reader, then, 
has his own somewhat difficult duty towards a work produced 
in this spirit and for these reasons. He must respect the 
writer's attitude, accept the conditions, discount so far: as 
is possible the distaste almost inevitably aroused by his air 
of humourless and intense self-occupation. For it is part of 
Mr. Fausset’s method, that all events and persons are here 
deliberately considered only in their relation to, and effect 
upon himself: from start to finish his personality, his soul, 
eecupies the centre-foreground. There are not many signs 
of a detached interest in any lives and aims that do not touch 
his own. nor any attempt to set-off the happiness and success 
of others against his own deficiencies and griefs. 











This said, and the writer's position accepted, we obtain 





bring himself to the task; and only because he conceives: 
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BOOKS FOR 
CHRISTMAS 


Autobiography 


‘TWICE SEVEN 


Ry H. C. BAINBRIDGE. The most mysterious book of 1933, 
ch the most individual autobiography for years. 10s. 6d. 


‘BROTHERS OF THE SNOW 


By LUIS TRENKER. “A life of thrills, but beauty moves 
through it.” Star. 10s. 6d. 


ROMAN ROUNDABOUT 


. By AMELIE BRAZDOVA, author of Sardinian Sideshow, 
which was recommended by * the Book Society. 7s. 6d. 


Travel Books 


‘RIDDLES OF THE GOBI DESERT 


By SVEN HEDIN. “A most enthralling and valuable book.” 
Times Literary Supplement. 18s. 


‘BUDDHISTS AND GLACIERS 
OF WESTERN TIBET By G. DAINELLI. 


“He is a renowned explorer, also a most excellent writer. 


The story of his expedition is fascinating.” Sphere. 18s, 


Books on Flying 


‘ROMANCE OF THE FLYING 


IL By H. HARPER and R. BRENARD. A 
thrilling story of adventure and heroism. 10s. 6d. 


‘AIRMAN’S WORLD 


By PETER SUPF. “As a picture book this work is superb.” 
Times Literary Supplement. 10s. 6d. 


Books for the Modern World 


ROOSEVELT AND HIS AMERICA 


By BERNARD FAY. The most continuously amusing book 
we have ever published. 10s. 6d. 


"WOMAN IN SOVIET RUSSIA 


By FANNINA HALLE, A detailed, sympathetic account of 
the new Soviet sexual ethic. 18s. 


THE $TERLING-DOLLAR- 
FRANC TANGLE By PAULEINZIG. The 


most informative and optimistic book on the crisis for a long 
time, 7s. 6d. 


Psychology for the General Reader 


MODERN MAN IN SEARCH 
OF A SOUL By €. G. JUNG. “ Deeply interest- 


ing. Should help many to rediscover meaning in life.” 
Manchester Guardian, 10s. 6d. 


PSYCHOLOGY OF EFFECTIVE 
SPEAKING By: Professor T. H. PEAR. “A 


suggestive and indeed important book.” The Listener. 6s. 


“ORGANISM OF THE MIND 


By G. R. HEYER, M.D. A very original introduction to 
psychotherapy. 15s. 


* Books so marked are fully illustrated. 
doubt this Christmas, give a Book Token. 


ROUTLEDGE 
KEGAN PAUL 


A VARIED 
SELECTION 


History and Biography 


THE VICTORIAN AFTERMATH 


‘By E. WINGFIELD-STRATFORD. “A wide and masterly 
survey.” Week-End Review. 12s. 6d. 


“SHAKESPEARE AT WORK 


By G. B. HARRISON. “ Piquant, innovative, and challeng- 
ing.” Spectator. 10s. 6d. 


“THE SFORZAS 


By L. COLLISON-MORLEY, author of The Borgias. “A tale 
of which writers and readers cannot tire.’ Times Liter rary 
12s 6d. 


Supplement. 


“FRENCH REVOLUTION 


By J. MILLS WHITHAM. “Ten portraits from the geat 
drama. All make good reading.” Observer. 15s. 


“SEXUAL LIFE IN ANCIENT 
GREECE By HANS LICHT. “A marvel of erudition, 


there is no side of eroticism he does not bring under review.” 
Nature. Cheaper edition, 15s, 


“THE WEREWOLF 


By MONTAGU SUMMERS. Full of satisfying thrills. 15s. 
Unclassified 


SLANG 


By ERIC PARTRIDGE. “ Most readable, informative, and 
entertaining.” -RosE. Macauay, in Week-End Review. 
486 pages, 21s. 


*ENGATO, THE LION CUB 


By J. H. DRIBERG. Undoubtedly the most fascinating 
animal book of the year. 3s. 6d. 


“BIG FISH AND LITTLE FISH 


A book of 48 Photographs by PAUL UNGER, with Intro- 
duction by E. G. Boucencer. Uniform with Big Dogs and 
Little Dogs and Mother and Child. 3s. 6d. 


ECONOMICS OF HUMAN 
HAPPINESS By COLLIN BROOKS. “A most 


entertaining book with which no reader will be in 100% 
Financial News. 10s. 6d, 


Books for Boys and Girls 


100,000 WHY’S 


By M. ILIN. The common objects of a room inimitably 
described by the author of Black on White and What Time 


Ts It? 3s. 6d. 


THE CARPENTER’S CHEST 


By THOMAS HIBBEN. “ Will be interesting to any person 
who is at heart a craftsman, and not only to children. _ any 
Times Literary Supplement. 


agreement.” 


clear illustrations.” 


ROMPING THROUGH PHYSICS 


By WILLI GAIL. An introduction to physics of striking 
originality, with most amusing colour illustrations. 4s. 6d. 


All prices are net. When in 
Ask your bookseller about them. 


BROADWAY HOUSE. CARTER LANE, LONDON. E.C. 
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THE HOUSE OF THE APRICOTS 


By HUGH IMBER, author of The Spine and On Helles 
Wave. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 6s. net. (Postage 6d.) _ 

Once again Mr. Imber takes his readers to foreign 
lands. The first, and most peaceful, part of the story is 
laid in Western France, but later the tempo waxes fast 
and furious in the hunt for the criminal in the hills of 
Svria and the incidental discovery and break up of the 
stronghold of the devotees of hashish. 


THE WAGGONER ON THE 
FOOTPLATE 


‘By LIONEL BIRCH. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d. net. 
(Postage 4d.) 

This book examines the effect exercised upon individual 
behaviour and social organisation in post-war England 
by two twin influences: the decline of institutional 
religion, and the advent of the machine age of plenty. 
‘The author outlines a technique for the speedy abolish- 
ment of material property. 


FOR CONTINUITY 


By F. R. LEAVIS. (Minority Press Publication.) 
Cr. 8vo, cloth, 5s. net. (Postage 6d.) 

This latest volume from the Minority Press is a collec- 
tion of essays and articles dealing in particular with 
the Marxist attitude to literature. 


MAN AND DEITY 


By A. C. BOUQUET, D.D. Cr. 8vo, cloth, illustrated, 
7s. 6d. net. (Postage 6d.) 

This volume (No. V) completes Dr. Bouquet’s important 
series of six Modern Handbooks on Religion. ‘ With 
these volumes Dr. Bouquet comes into his own as a 
constructive thinker who has a living word to say to the 
modern man in his quest for truth.”—Christian World. 


STAGE LIGHTING 


By C. HAROLD RIDGE, with a Preface by NormMaw 
MarsHatt. Cheap Fdition. Demy 8vo, cloth, 5s. net. 
(Postage 6d.) 

“As a contribution to the new theatre movement it is 
dificult to praise the book too highly.”—Manchester 
Guardian. 


PLAFINOTYPE PHOTOGRAPHIC 
PORTRAITS of THOMAS HARDY, 
O.M., JOHN GALSWORTHY, O.M., 
and GEORGE BERNARD SHAW 


By OLIVE EDIS (Mrs. E. H. Galsworthy), F.R.P.S. 
Print 144 x 114. Mount 18 x 144 inches. Price 
Two Guineas each, (Postage 1s.) 


These portraits afte in- every way very remarkable - 


examples of competent artistry, and can be recommended 
for hanging in colleges, schools and institutions, as well 
as for private ownership. 


Christmas Cards and Calendars 


BURNHAM ABBEY—CANTABRIGIA 


Please send for illustrated lists and details of sample 
packets of these two distinctive series, religious and 
general. 














W. HEFFER & SONS LTD. 


CAMBRIDGE 
And of ali Booksellers . 
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a_vivid, deeply interesting and_ not_less deeply depress; 
picture of the growth of a hyper-sensitive spirit, badly hang 
capped by the conditions of his early environment Th 
child of a brilliant but fanatical Irish Protestant clergy " 
and losing his mother when only ten days old, “ oa 
that should. be as natural an inheritance of the child. AS the 
sun and the wind was wanting.” There was no joy. in }j 
home, and little apparent affection. The father’s characte, 
warped by the blow of his wife’s death, became ever More 
shy, bitter, a-social, tyrannical, and subject to fits of Nervous 
exasperation as the years passed. The picture of this Spoiled 
nature, so fundamentally good and yet so incapable of happi. 
ness, is both terrible and arresting. The neurosis of the father 
produced in its turn a neurotic attitude to existence jn the 
hyper-sensitive, imaginative, over-individualized. boy: and 
thus he grew up a sick soul, with a grievance against fate a 
terror of reality. Home, school, religion, love, pain, al 
played the wrong notes on this over-strung instrument, 4 
hostile and critical attitude to the main sources .of man’s 
happiness, coupled with a famished craving for. food tha 
could satisfy mind, heart and soul, kept him in Continual 
unrest. A new birth, a real life-changing was essential if hy 
were ever to achieve a_ stable relation_to existence, ang 
with it the interior calm and unity so urgently needed by his 
very honest, very jangled and essentially mystical type of 
soul: for what other name shall we give te a nature able ty 
receive, and even communicate, the experience in West. 
minster Cathedral which is described on page 169 ? ; 


*“T became conscious of a subtle change stealing over me. | 
was as if I was a cup which was slowly being filled with living 
water. I was invaded by some Will in which was infinite love and 
peace, wisdom and power. I felt a never previously known 
humility and gladness, an inexpressible certainty that behind and 
within all.the diséords of life, there was a divine intention and q 
final harmony; that the darkness in me was in this timeless 
moment resolved in light and the error redeemed in ultimats 
comprehension.” _ 


The second part of the book describes, the search for a 
system within which this intuition of reality can be embodied 
and developed. It begins with the examination and rejection 
of the *“‘ contemporary gospels ’”’ offered by Middleton Murry, 
ID. H. Lawrence, Bertrand Russell and others; it finds its 
first light in the philosophy of Jacob Boehme ; and, after a 
critical consideration of traditional Christianity ‘(unfortu- 
nately disfigured by several errors of an astonishing crudity), 
at last comes to rest in the religion of the Upanishads. Those 
who find the egotistic emphasis of the earlier chapters repellent, 
will do well to persevere to these final pages; where the 
** new self’ opens its eyes on “a unity which is unthreatened 
by discord,” and tries to tell us of its first glimpses of the real, 

EveLYN UnDERuILL, 


Escape 


Escape. By F. Yeats-Brown. (Eyre and Spottiswoode. 83. 6d. 


| Airman’s Escape. By Hermann Kohl. (Bodley Head. 83s. 6d.) 


Mayor YEATS-Brown’s book of escapes, as one might expect, 
is not like anyone else’s book of escapes. He accepts entire 
responsibility for his selection, having,. he says, had .much 
advice but taken little: and the result is a fine collection of 
stories linked quite as much by philosophical implications as 
by adventurous plots. Awards of merit in this huge assembly 
(the book has over nine hundred pages) can only be by personal 
favouritism. We should like to mention, first and foremost, 
the magnificent Tunnellers of Holzminden, whose story one 
can hardly read too often. Then there is Benvenuto Cellini, 
escaping from the constable whose fancy for the year was that 
he had become. a bat. 

“«« One holiday-evening, the constable being very much disordered, 
and his madness being at the highest, pitch, he scarce said anything 
else but that he was become a bat, and desired his: people that if 
Benvenuto happened to make his escape, they should take no notice 
of it, for he must soon catch me, as he should, doubtless, be much 
better able to fly by night than I; adding, ‘ Benvenuto is only a 
counterfeit bat, but I am a bat in good earnest: let me alone to 
manage him, I shall be able to catch him, I warrant you.’ * 


Bat or no bat, Benvenuto escaped that night. There is Lady 





Nithsdale’s rescue of her husband from the Tower, told in het 
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—THE HOUSE OF: RI DER- 
Fide Superhuman Life of " Large 
GESAR OF LING« a 
8vo 
THE LEGENDARY TIBETAN HERO As sung by the Bards of His Country 288 
pp- 
by Alexandra David Neel and The Lama Yongden_, 18/ 
path # Pre With a Preface by Sylvan Levi; Professor of Sanskrit at the College de France. a 
| ; 
| APRON MEN o* The Romance of Freemasonry 288 PP- 
| by Colonel Robert J. Blackham, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O. (Profusely Illustrated) 15/- 
The Complete Works of H. P. 352 pp. | 
BLAVATSKY®™ sotune two 15/- 
J x ° 
_ ISLAMIC SUFISM by Sirdar Ikbal Ali Shah 7“ ke 
— : 
THE CHARIOTEER 288 pp. 
by Hanford Henderson. The Author of “ John Percytield” and “ Education and the Larger 7/6 
Life” ends eighteen years of silence with this important sitmatiad essay 
| THE DISCOVERY OF THE SELF :* 1 Study in Psychological Cure 256 pp. | 
| by Dr. Elizabeth Severn; Author of “ Psycho-Therapy ” 7/6 
| SACRED SYMBOLS OF MU* 256. pp- | 
| by Col. James Churchward; Author of “ Lost Continent of Mu” (Profusely Illustrated) 15/- | 
Lis 
LOST KEYS OF FREEMASONRY » Jie Sccret of Hiram Abiff 128 pp. | 
| by Manly Hall (/llustrated) 5/- 
THE INVISIBLE INFLUENCE :*% (1 Vindication of Hypnotism 160 pp- 
| by Alexander Cannon, M.D., M.A., F.R.G.S., ete. 5/- 
. 
| LOVE’S CLOSED DOORS: Love, Courtship and Marriage 160 pp. | 
_ by Walter Wynn; Author of “ Man and the Universe” 4/6 | 
THE GREAT DAYS OF EPHESUS* 224 pp. | 
| (Third Volume of the Scripts of Cleophas) Geraldine Cummins 7/6 
| MARITAL HYGIENE :* 4 detailed consideration of Sex and Marriage 288 pp. 
| by Millard S. Everett Foreword by Clara M. Davis, M.D. 6/- 
| YOGA by Major-General J. F. C, Fuller ol ZT | 
| - 
_ SCIENCE HAMMERS AT THE CHURCH DOOR 128 pp. | 
| by M. Elizabeth Millard, M.A. 2/6 
| TANTRIK DOCTRINE OF IMMACULATE CONCEPTION 96 pp. | 
| by Elizabeth Sharpe, F.R.G.S., F.R.ES., ete. 4/6 | 
THE SUPERNORMAL-* by G. ©. Barnard, M.Sc. 256 pp. | 
“A critical, a carefully argued and fully documented survey of the — ~— which, accepting the 7/6 | 
__ Phenomena as valid, nevertheless discards the spiritualist explanation.”—C. Joan, Ifeek-end Review. / | 
SON OF MAN by James Leigh 160 pp. | 
Until Iam satisfied that Jesus was a superlative human character, 1 cannot take the further step of ay, 
believing in his divinity. _— | 
| NAKED ASCETIC by Victor Dane ; 288 pp. 
“In the course of his investigations he leads his readers through some horrors compared with which the 7/6 


revelations of ‘Mother India’ are as new milk to wood alcohol.”—7imes Literary Supplement. 








*4-bp. prospectus available 











———— Write for NEW List to 34 Paternoster Row, E.C.4 
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The Corner Stone 


by JosepH Booruroyp. The trials and loves of 
a North Country family. “I enjoyed the book 
very much. It brings a freshness to an old 
theme, and every character is finely individual. 
There is a good story. ... I have nothing but 
praise for it."—Francis ILes in Time and Tide. 


Don Chicago 


by C. E. BecHHorer Roserts. “ Wild, rollick- 


ing tale of a Chicago gangster trying to run the 
booze racket in England; offering you enough 
amusement to last a moénth.”—Evening News. 


Right Foot Forward 
by HeLen Trevetyan. The delightful story of 
Ann's life at home, at school, and later on in 
London. “Insight and restraint. She knows 
how to create character.”—Northern Echo. 


The Gods Must Be Fed 


by Curistaper Yates. A story of the grim 
industrial Midlands and the fight of the younger 
generation against the factory. 


And 


YISROEL 


The First Jewish Omnibus 


100 stories 1100 pages 10s. 6d. 


Please write for complete list to: 
JOHN HERITAGE 


4 Featherstone Buildings, London. W.C.1 




















ir S 
own immortal letter. There is the sententious but heroic La, 
of Gwalior. There is the escape of the ‘ Forfarshire’ sutviy mf 
best known for its heroine, Grace’ Darling—told here et 
narrative that leaves. almost everything to be desired, The, 
are Biblical escapes, recounted with a brevity and directnes, 
that puts present-day reporters to shame (the observation jg 
Major Yeats-Brown’s own) ; Joseph's, Noah’s, Lot’s, that of the 
son of the Shunammite woman, and so on. It is Significant 
that Major Yeats-Brown should include among these Samson's 
wreck of the temple at Gaza. Escape for him does not Mesa 
merely the escape from captivity, danger, or discomfort to the 
conventional comforts of existence. He has included De 
Quincey, and Elizabeth Barrett, and the conversion of g} 
Augustine, -He would like. to have. inchided the death of 
Socratés and the triumph of Miss Helen Keller—has done s0, 
in fact, in his variegated introduction, though he pretends that 
he has not. 


Escapes may: be of two kinds » to activity, or from activity. 
Tor the second, or B Class, one need only go to the cinema, o; 
become a semi-invalid. Prison camps in themselves were 
escape, for some. For the first, a strong metaphorical back. 
bone is necessary, and something of the tough, dare-deyil 
quality of the born escaper; plus,- of course, stimulus, 
Elizabeth Barrett, having spent her life in Class B, leapt into 
Class A on the persuasion of Robert Browning. De Quincey 
belongs to Class B, although the world he escaped into through 
his opium was often alive with terrors. But the bulk of Major 
Yeats-Brown’'s characters are Class A, and at the head of it, 
The Tunnellers of Holzminden were born escapers. So were 
Jack Sheppard, Casanova, David, Cellini, Harvey Logan the 
gunman —a list that sufficiently proves the book's catholicity, 


It is a pity that Major Yeats-Brown has not kept his own 
remarks more clearly distinct from the other people's. It is 
mainly a question of spacing or inverted commas: but in 
** The Best is Yet to Be” and one or two others it is hard to 
tell exactly when he ceases to take the chair. The subject: 
matter, as he rightly says, is his own business ; -but it is diffi- 
cult to see how Defoe’s Journal of the Plague Year fits in with 
the spirit of the book. The only other complaint is that he 
attempts to put himself. into Class B. “ I never grow tired of 
tunnelling (by my hearth) or running from bloodhounds (in my 
slippers),”’ he says. No reader of his other books will be 
taken in, remembering the escape (every bit as good as those 
here) of which he tells in Golden Horn. 


Airman’s Escape also might well qualify for a place-in 
Major Yeats-Brown’s selection. It is the complement of War 
Birds, though less gay, more painstaking, and happy in its 
ending. Captain Kohl, one of the most daring of the German 
airmen, tells how he made a forced landing in France early in 
1918.. He made his way by astounding adventures as far as 
the Allied front line, only to be captured before he could 
cross No Man’s Land. Then came prison, and abortive 
attempts to escape ; then, after the Armistice, when freedom 
was certain if long in coming, a supererogatory odyssey from 
Montoir to the Rhone, and a swim across to safety. Captain 
K6hl has all the Class A qualities ; without them he would 
never have made the historic Atlantic flight of 1928. 


Children’s Books 


Knights at Bay. By Philip Lindsay. (Blackwell. 
Dick Willoughby. By C. Day Lewis. (Blackwell. 3s. 6d.) 
——Seek There. By Eleanor Helme and Nance Paul. (Eyre 
and Spottiswoode. 7s. 6d.)——-Fairies and Enchanters. 
By Amabel Williams-Ellis. (Nelson. 7s. 6d.)——The Arthur 
Rackham Fairy Book. (Harrap. 8s. 6d.)——The In- 
credible Adventures of Professor Branestawm. (Lane. 
6s..——Mr. Never-Lost. By A. Turnbull. (Chambers. 
3s. 6d.)——The Lost Princess. By Hampden Gordon. 
(Murray. 5s.)}——-The Long Journey. By Laurence Hous- 
man and C. H.K.Marten. (Blackwell. 7s. 6d.) Pollycon. 
By E. F. Stucley. (Blackwell. 3s. 6d.)——Heroes: and 
Heroines. By Eleanor and Herbert Farjeon. (Gollancz. 
6s.)—_—-Over the Garden Wall. By Eleanor Farjeon. 
(Faber. 6s.) Tirra Lirra. By L.E. Richards. (Harrap. 


5s.) 


3s. 6d.)—— 








ANYONE base-minded enough to remark ‘* What would 
Children’s Books do without Christmas ?”° could be silenced 
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PICTURE BOOKS 


The sixpenny Picture Books of the Victoria and Albert 


Museum make attractive small gifts at Christmas. They 
are likely to have a much longer life than the average 
Christmas Card. Each has an introduction and 20 
plates. Titles include “Christmas,” “ F lowers | in 
English | Embroidery,” “English Domestic Silver (2 
parts), * ‘French Art” (4 parts), “Peasant Pottery, 
“Leatherwork,” 6d. cach (7d.). 

Two picture books of objects selected 

Museum’s treasures are available in colour; 
each; Is. (Is. 1d.). 


COLOUR PRINTS 


The Virgin and Child ed Carlo Crivelli, two Paintings 
of the Mogul School, Landscape Study hy Constable, 
Is. each (1s. 1d.), ete. 


ITALIAN MAIOLICA 


The collections of Italian maiolica in the Victoria and 
Albert Muscum are among the finest in the world. 
The Museum has issued a general survey of the subject, 
illustrated by reference to all the important specimens 
it holds. (48: plates.) 5s. (5s. 5d.). Cloth, 6s. 6d. (7s.). 
The Victoria and Albert Museum has published many 
other fine illustrated volumes suitable for Christmas 
gifts. List post free, 


CAREERS 


‘A valuable series of pamphlets on the Choice of Careers 
suitable for Secondary School children includes Law, 
2d. (3d.), Librarianship, 2d. (3d.), Journalism and Pub- 
lishing, 4d. (5d.), geo rs 6d. (7d.), Commerce, 2d. 
(3d.), Insurance, 2d. (3d.). 


ANIMAL 
MANAGEMENT 


The Veterinary Department of the War Office has 
prepared a handbook on the care and management of 
certain animals, particularly the horse, — will be 
welcomed by all animal lovers. Ip. 379. 3s. 6d. (As.). 


EUROPE 


The Department of Overseas Trade has issued surveys 
of the economic and financial conditions prevailing in 
the following by graye countries : Austria, 2s. (2s. 2d.) ; 
Germany, 4s. 6d. (4s. 9d.) ; Netherlands, 3s. 6d. (3s. 8d.) ; 
Roumania, 2s. 6d. (2s. 8d.) ; Italy, 5s. (5s. 3d.). Other 
reports available. 


HOUSING 


Plans and photographs illustrating economically planned 
houses of satisfactory design for the working classes, 
have been issued by the Department of Health for 


Scotland. 1s. (1s. 1d.). 


MILK 


2,000 human deaths each year may be aseribed to bovine 
tuberculosis derived from cows’ milk, and at least 
4,000 fresh cases of infection occur annually. The 
Medical Research Council in a Special Report, “The 
Eradication of Bovine Tuberculosis,” show how this 


scourge may be controlled. 2s. (2s. 2d.). 


from the 
20 plates 


All prices are net. Those in brackets ticlude postage. 


H.M. STATIONERY OFFICE 


LONDON: Adastral House, Kingsway, W.C. 2 
EDINBURGH: 120 George Street. 
CARDIFF: 1 St. Andrew’s Crescent. 
MANCHESTER: York Street. 
BELFAST: 15 Donegall Square West. 

Or through any Bookseller. 
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BLACKWOODS’ BOOKS - 





A BOOK IS A MOST SUITABLE GIFT : 
HERE IS A 


The- Tales in 
Vales are now presented in collected form for the first time. = 
They make 
within the purchasing capacity of all book-buying people. 
“There are a score of these capital stories all in the ! 
tradition 


THE COMMANDER 


Mr. Humfrey Jordan is not the first man to write a story round 
the voyages of a liner; but he is the first to make his hero the 
ship’s commander. 


“This is a fine story and an unusual one.” 


which Mr. Jordan has put into this beok. 


Mr. O Brien is well 
known among yachts- 
men as the owner of 
the Saoirse, in which 
he sailed round the 
w orld alone. ‘It is the 
business of 
he writes, “to dis- 
cover om a 
this excellent _ chron- 
icle of the Saoirse’s 


her discovery of the 
Balearic Islands, and 
describes them with a 
skilful and enchanting 
pen. 
“The most interesting 
travel hook IL have 
read for a long time.” 
E. 


The Morning Post. 


“.Through the Gap’? and ; 
perhaps the most breathlessly exciting stories of courage anid 
hazard at sea that even “ 
“All are so good.”—TIrish Times, 


“f strongly recommend the volume.” 
K.C.Vi@.; 


interest by reason of its contacts. 
Castle, 
particularly charming part of the book, Harrow in his time, and 
Trinity College, 
“One to be read 


“Packed with interest and insight.”—-Thie Wield, 


“ Delightful books.”’--Edin burgh ¢ keronicile. 
* Refreshing 


|| BLACKWOODS’ MAGAZINE 


SPLENDID CHOICE | 
A FIRESIDE BOOK FOR EVERY HOME ‘ 
HUMOROUS TALES FROM {§ 

‘BLACKWOOD’ 5 


5s. net 


‘ Blackwood’ are world-famous. The Iumorous ‘ 


a volume of universal appeal at a price which is 


Blac kwood - 
which is to say that they are all excellent fare.” 
re OG ’ an. 


SHALL... & 
ty HUMFREY JORDAN 
E 


Author of “ WHITE MASTERS,” etc. 7s. 6d. net 


~—Aberdcen Press & Journal. 
‘T have nothing but praise for the fidelity, the skill an d the drama Ki 
« 


CEcIL Rot RTS in. the Sphere. ; 

4 

VOYAGE AND DISCOVERY 
By CONOR O BRIEN E 

With Illustrations from Original Drawings by { 
IKXATHARINE ~CLAUSEN B 

12s. 6d. net ‘ 





yachts,” 


and in 


adventures he tells of 
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SEAS 


HENDRY) 


FROM ALL THE 
By “SHALIMAR” (F.C 


* Almost an Ocean Mystery” are 


Shalimar ” has ever told. 





The Scotsn 


‘ Everything is so realistically told.” ? 
Liverpool 





ast & Mercury, 


UR 


By The Hon. SIR JOHN W. FORTESCUE, 
D.Litt., Oxford; Hon. LL.D., Edinburgh; Ilon. Fellow, 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 
7s. 6d. net 
Author of “THE HISTORY OF THE BRITISH ARMY,” ete. 
This is autobiography, fascinating in itsel/, and of exceptional 
The Royal Librarian, Windsor 
1905-26, recalls the England of his infancy and youth, a 


Cambridge. 
and kept, and read again.” ; 
Henry Wittiamson in the Sunday Times. 





‘BLACKWOOD’ TALES FROM 
THE OUTPOSTS 


In 12 Volumes. 3s. 6d. net per Volume 
is the word.”-—British IWeckly, 


‘ Incomparable” 
and exhilarating.”"-— Alorning Pest. 


or 


A Year’s 
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A perfect gift-book | E 


SPORT 


A classic collection of essays on Fox-Hunting, 
Salmon- Fishing, Covert-Shooting and Deer- 
Stalking 
by 
W. BROMLEY -DAVENPORT 
“Will be read as long as Englishmen 
love sport.”—*“ Field.” 


The present issue is embellished by a 

title-page designed by Rex Whistler, 16 

illustrations and coloured: wrapper, and 
an Introductory Essay by 


LORD NEWTON 
12/6 net. (Postage 6d.) 


THE.SCOTLAND oF our FATHERS 
By Elizabeth S. HALDANE. 

“ The ideal book for a winter’s evening.” —“* Morning Post.” 

With 24 illustrations. 12/6 net. (Postage 9d.) 


THE PRESBYTERIAN TRADITION 
By the Very Rev. Chas. L. WARR, D.D. 
“This able and very interesting manual.”—Rev. ARCHI- 
BALD FLEMING in “Sunday Times.” 7/6 net. 


THROUGH FASCISM TO WORLD 
POWER By lon S. MUNRO, 


Rome Correspondent of the “ Morning Post.” 
With 20 illustrations. 12/6 net. 


ALEXANDER MACLEHOSE & CO. 
58 Bloomsbury St., London, W.C.1 {2 
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AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A BIRD LOVER 


By Frank M. Chapman. In pursuing his work, Dr. 
Chapman has travelled forth into innumerable strange 
lands, and has mingled in the world of men with such 
interesting figures as Theodore and Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
the late Lord Grey of Fallodon, Woodrow Wilson, John D. 
Rockefeller, and many others. Into the pages of his auto- 
biography he has brought the fascinating adventure that 
his bird studies have been. Fully illustrated. 15/= 
(Ready November 24) 


THE PICTURED STORY OF 
ENGLISH LITERATURE 

By J.,W. Cuntiffe. The whole story of English literature 
from Beowulf to the present day, representing the fruit of 
Dr. Cunliffe’s fifty years of study in the field. The 236 
illustrations, chosen with the greatest care, make it a 
picture story of altogether delightful quality. 18/- 


A MODERN PILGRIMAGE 

By Mary Berenson. ‘ The record of a journey to Pales- 
tine, Transjordan and Syria by a lady who was sensitive to 
their beauty, and who could command a workmanlike and 
unaffected style.”’—Times Lit. Supp. 12/6 


SEVEN PSYCHOLOGIES 

By Edna Heidbreder. A prominent woman psychologist 
discusses for the general reader and student seven of the 
more important systems of psychology. 15/- 


THE STORY OF BEOWULF 

By Strafford Riggs. An attractive book for boys and 
girls, presenting the great Anglo-Saxon epic of the teats 
of Beowulf. Henry Pitz is the illustrator responsible for 
the many woodcuts, some in colour. 8/6 


OLD-FASHIONED TALES 


By Zona Gale, One of the most finished and distinguished 
collections of short stories Miss Gale has yet produced. 


7/6 


D. APPLETON-CENTURY COMPANY, 
34 BEDFORD STREET, LONDON. 
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at once by “ What would children do without their 
Books?” In support of this unanswerable reto 
some of the books they will find it particularly 
“do without. 


There is plenty of new fiction, of which some half doze 
books must go straight into the best-seller class. Mr, M4 
Lindsay’s novel, Knights at Bay, is the first he has wr; 
for boys, and he has done them proud. Rickie, its hero 
gets mixed up of his own free will in the Siege of Malta, 
though the Knights of St. John show plainly that they & 
not want an unknown boy among them. The battles with 
the janizaries, the siege, and Rickie’s private adventures 
are described with all Mr. Lindsay's ability and unfailing 
enthusiasm. His is the first in a new series called Tales 
Action which Mr. Blackwell is bringing out, with Mr. L. A, ¢ 
Strong as editor. The second is Dick Willoughby, by Cecil 
Day Lewis. Mr. Lewis seems to have said, like a cook 
making a pudding, I will have some: conspirators, some 
varlets, some Spanish Main, a few odds bodikins, a. littl 
Queen Elizabeth, a ghost, a soupcon of torture—and then 
to have shown the writer's equivalent of the good pastry 
hand, and made a thoroughly good book out of this indi. 
gestible mixture.- Dick’s adventures take a bit of believing, 
but they are great fun to read. Seek There brings us to ow 
own times and our own island. Its authors, Eleanor Helme 
and Nance Paul (the authors of Jerry and its sequel) tell 
how Donald and Mary found buried treasure near their 
Deeside home, and its deseriptions of the Braemar country- 
side—and of the search -make one long to have been with 
them. 


Christmas 
rt, here are 
difficult to 


) 


Moving into fairy circles, we find two pre-eminently good 
books of collected stories. One is Mrs. Amabel Williams. 
Kllis’s Fairies and Enchanters, which contains not only 
witches and dragons, but also lobs, mermaids, boggarts, 
pisgies, and all sorts of surprising company. ‘They come 
from all over the world: the Hairy Boggart from Lincoln. 
shire, Hardy Hardback from America, Pengersec and the 
Witch of Fraddom from Cornwall, and so on. It is a grand 
book—the best and least hackneyed collection of fairy stories 
that has been made for many years. ‘Tales and illustrations 
alike are for the connoisseur, of any age. As complement 
to this comes The Arthur Rackham Fairy Book, in 
which Mr. Rackham adorns all the old favourites by 
his delightful use of countryside colourings and _ fantastic 
silhouette. 

Talking of illustrations, I have often wondered what sort 
of house Mr. Heath Robinson lived in, and I am now sure 
that he ought to (if he does not already) live with Professor 
Branestawm. ‘He and Mr. Norman Hunter, in The Incredible 
Adventures of Professor Branestawm, show very precisely 
all the various ways in which the Professor nearly killed 
himself. Equally startling are the adventures in Mr. Never 
Lost, by A. Turnbull, which reminds one at times of Jules 
Verne and at times of Alice in Wonderland. 1 always like 
Paradoc, P.K.G. (Page to the King of the Gnomes), and 
the adventure of The Lost Princess, which he told to Mr, 
Hampden Gordon, shows him as witty as ever. 


A very good serious book is The Long Journey, by Laurence 
Housman and C. H. K. Marten, a splendid collection of stories 
ranging from the Tale of Troy to the first flight across the 
Atlantic. Pollycon, by E. F. Stucley, deals in such a cheerful 
way with the Gold Standard, supply and demand, and so 
on that it makes one imagine one could understand these 
world-shaking questions. 


For verse, we, have first Heroes and Heroines, by Eleanor 
and Herbert Farjeon. This is the sequel to Kings and 
Queens, and is every bit as good. See especially “ The 
Duke of Marlborough” and “ Buffalo Bill.” Eleanor 
Farjeon’s other book, Over the Garden Wall, perilously 
approaches the Child’s Garden of Verses, but it is sure to 
please, the outdoor poems in particular. Last, and most 
uproarious, Tirra Lirra, by Laura E, Richards. These 
lovely and Learish poems ought to have been known in 
every house years ago. To make up for lost time, see at 
once Sir Ringleby Rose (who was not content with the shape 
of his nose), the Little Cossack, and the frog of Lake Okee- 
finokee. : 
Monica REDLICI. 
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ANDRE 


MAUROIS’ 


superb 
biography 
KING 
EDWARD 


AND HIS TIMES 


15s. net 





ZWEIG 


STEFAN 


MENTAL HEALERS 


Rebecca West says 


‘Studies of Mesmer, Mrs. Eddy and Freud 


most interesting . 


recommended to those who, 


misled by the thousands who have written about 
Freud without having read a line of him, wrongly 
suppose him to preach that man’s ills can be remedied 
only by a louder and funnier amorous life.’ 


15s. net 
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Out of My Life 








—— Cassell 
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BRITISH MUSEUM 








CHRISTMAS CARDS np oTHER 











COLOURED REPRODUCTIONS 





SUITABLE FoR CHRISTMAS GIFTS 





PICTORIAL POSTCARDS (Coloured). 
Price -2d. each; Set of 6, with Letterpress, 1s. By post 1s. 2d: 


MINIATURES OF THE EIFE OF CHRIST * 


(Twelfth Century). 

Set B 66. 
B 391. 

’ B 392, 
-B. 393. 

~~ B394, 
~ B 395, 
B 396. 


MINIATURES OF THE LIFE OF CHRIST 
(Thirteenth Century). 


The Annunciation. 

The Visitation. 

The Nativity. 

The Angels and the Shepherds. 
The Adoration of the Magi. 
The Presentation in the Temple. 


Set B 67. 
B 397. 

B 398. 

B 399, 

’ B 400. 
B 401. 

B 402. 


The Annunciation. 

The Nativity. 

The Presentation in the Temple. 
The Flight into Egypt. 

The Baptism of Christ. 

The Entry into Jerusalem. 


SOCIETY PASTIMES 
(Fifteenth Century). 

Set B 68. 
B 403. 

B 404. 

B 405. 

B 406. 

B 407. 

B 408. 


ILLUMINATED MSS.: BOOKLETS 
Price 1s. per Copy. By post 1s. 2d. 
No. 46. CHRIST IN MAJESTY. 

English Illumination (School of Peterborough), 

Thirteenth Century. 

THE VIRGIN AND CHILD. 


Riding Party. 

Hunting Scene. 
. Lovers in a Wood. 
‘Tournament. 

Lady in a Horse-Litter. 
Lovers in a Garden. 


No. 47. 
From the Psalter of Robert de Lisle. 
tion, early Fourteenth Century. 


No. 48. 


THE ST. OMER FAMILY. 

East Anglian Illumination, early Fourteenth Century. 
No. 49.° THE STATES OF GOOD SOULS 
(PENITENCE, DEVOTION, CONTEMPLATION). 
From the Sainte Abbaye. French Illumination 
about A.D. 1300. 


ELIZABETHAN MAPS 
SAXTON’S COUNTIES OF ENGLAND 


REPRODUCED IN THE BEAUTIFUL COLOURS OF 


THE ORIGINALS ; 
Price 5s. per Copy. By post 5s. 3d. , 
(Excepting No. 7 (10s.) and No. 12 (7s. 6d.)) 
. Essex, 1576. 
Kent, Sussex, Surrey and Middlesex, 1575. 
. Lincolnshire and Nottinghamshire, 1576. 
. Norfolk, 1574. 
Oxfordshire, Buckinghamshire and Berkshire, 1574, 
. Warwickshire and’ Leicestershire, 1576. 
Yorkshire, 1577 (double sheet) 10s. 
. Lancashire, 1577. 
. Northamptonshire, Bedfordshire, 
Huntingdonshire and Rutland, 1576. 


Devonshire, 1575. 
Dorsetshire, 1575. 


10. 
11. 
12. 
(In progress. 


13. SUFFOLK READY 

; 5 SET i ae 

15. SOMERSET SECOND WEEK IN ; 
16. HAMPSHIRE DECEMBER. 

17. CORNWALL por 


Full lists sent free on application to the Director, 


BRITISH MUSEUM, LONDON, W.C.I 


¢ 
wetpaanee eomgnineuagen 


East Anglian Ittumina- 


BEATUS PAGE FROM THE PSALTER OF 


Cambridgeshire, 


Frontispiece. Portrait of Queen Elizabeth, 1579 (7s. 6d.). } 
It is hoped in time to issue the whole series.) | 
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XZ Seeley, 


ON 


Service & Co 


Founded 1795 


THE TECHNIQUE ~ 
of PORTRAIT PAINTING 
HARRINGTON MANN. (New Art Library—Second Series) 
Eighty-four iilustrations in colour and half-tone. A complete 
Practical guide. Demy 4to. 21s. 


SCHNEIDER TROPHY 
Winc-Com. A. H. ORLEBAR. A _ book of high-speed air- 
racing. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. 
DICKENS ALL THE YEAR ROUND 
A Dickens Anthology. H. NEWTON WETHERED and 
C. TURLEY. Introduction by Bernarp Darwin. 
Demy 8vo. 8s. 6d. 
SABRE & SADDLE 
Cor. E. A. W. STOLHERD. The story of an adventurous 
life. Many illustrations, Demy 8vo. 18s. 
BAIRD 


of TELEVISION R. F, TILTMAN 


The Development of ‘lelevision, and the life of the famous 
inventor. Well illustrated. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


THE LIVINGSTONE of SOUTH AMERICA 


Tue Rev. R. J. HUNT. The Life and Adventures of 
W. BARBROOKE GRUBB, With many illustrations. 
Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
ELECTRICAL CONCEPTIONS 
of TODAY 
C. R. GIBSON, Illustrated. Ex. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
LONSDALE 


LIBRARY 
ae Sport in the World.” 


“The Greatest Library -of Paekchive. Observer, 


Two New Volumes 


CRUISING & OCEAN 


RACING 
E. G. MARTIN and JOHN IRVING, Brian Waite, W. McC. 
Meek, P R. Barnett, Sir Avthur Underhill, R. Somerset, 
G. Corderoy. With nearly 500 illustrations. 

Qr. leather, 31s. 6d.; Buckram, 21s. 


RACKETS, SQUASH RACKETS, 
TENNIS, FIVES & BADMINTON 


Edited by LORD ABERDARE, E, M. Baerlein, Capt. J. 
‘lomkinson, E. Snell, Sir George Thomas, John Armitage, 
). Egerton. Many illustrations. Qr. Ithr., 25s.; Buckram, 15s. 


GoXTo 
ON 


= 


= 
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GIFT-BOOKS OF 


OUTSTANDING CHARM 


@ 
A HISTORY OF EVERYDAY 
THINGS IN ENGLAND 


By MARJORIE and C. H. B. QUENNELL 


In three uniform volumes, each with several colour 

plates and over 100: illustrations by the Authors. 
Medium 8vo, price 8s. 6d. net per volume 

I. Everypay Tuincs 1n ENGLAND FROM 1066 vFo 1499, 

I. Everypay Tuincs In ‘EnGLanp FroM 1500 To 1799. 

I. Everypay Tuincs 1n EnGLanp FRoM 1733-1851, Tir Rise 

OF INDUSTRIALISM. (Just published.) 

“Interesting and charming from cover to cover.”—The Spectator. 

“Intelligent youngsters will devour this history like a story-book, 

and go back to it again and again.”—The Queen. 


1 
lI 


THE FACE OF SCOTLAND 


By HARRY BATSFORD and CHARLES FRY 


.. With a Foreword by Jonn Bucnan, C.H., LL.D., M.P. 


Containing 128 pages of text and 115 superb photographic 
illustrations of the scenery of Scotland,.its Mountains, 


‘Lochs, Glens, Coast, Islands, Moors, Castles, Churches 


and other old Buildings in Village, Town and City. With 
a coloured frontispiece by W. Russett F int, R.A., 
4 maps and 21 attractive pen drawings in the text by 
Brian Cook. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, price 7s. 6d. net 


A 
“Tndeed it is something of a mystery that such a won- 


derfully illustrated volume could be produced at so 
modest a price.’—THE Giascow HERALD. 


B. T. BATSFORD, LTD., Publishers, 
_15 North Audley Street, Mayfair, 
London, W. 1 
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Fiction 
By GrauAm GREEENE 
7s. 6d.) 


Bonfire. By Dorothy Canfield. (Cape. 7s. 6d.) 
The Ladies. By Stanley Hopkins. (Harpers. 


Mediterranean Blues. By YvonneCloud. (John Lane. 7%, 6d 
The Camberwell Miracle. “By J. D. Beresford. (Heinemand 


7s. 6d.) 


IN recommending a novel as funny, one is haunted by 9 
number of long faces registering disapproval or a complete 
inability to see the joke. The reviewer, to avoid disappointing 
those whose taste in humour is not his own, should perhaps 
try to explain once and for all what he considers funny and 
why. On what general law is the taste formed of those who, 
like himself, find the novels, poems or articles of Mr. A, A, 
Milne, of Mr. J. B. Morton, of Mr. A. P. Herbert, of Mr. Denis 
Mackail, or of almost any of the contributors to Punch 
peculiarly dismal, while they enjoy the works of Mr. Peter 
Arno, of the authors of Is Sea Necessary ? and of Miss Yvonne 
Cloud ? 


There is one obvious difference between these two groups: 
Mr. Milne’s group is on the side of the big battalions. 4 
French psychologist has said that laughter is ‘ l’expression 
de Vindividualité,”’ but these writers are the cheer-leaders jn 
a great community laugh. In the Daily Express Beachcomber 
bludgeons the small minority which does not share the popular 
taste in art; at Hammersmith Mr. Herbert produces hig 
refined musical entertainments for the great Punch public, 
All these writers have the same attitude to themselves, It 
is obvious in their work that they have clean minds, a refine. 
ment of the popular taste of their time, and that they believe 
(how they believe it !) that they are right. 


Their rectitude is fatal to their humour, for if to be right 
means anything in their case at all, it means the acceptance 
of the prevailing social codes, from which it should be the 
function of humour temporarily to release us. But 
Miss Yvonne Cloud is not concerned about being right. She 
is funny because she shocks ; that is to say, she gives a sense 
of sudden release from the sexual taboo. She expresses, to 
quote Dugas again, ‘la réaction de Vindividu contre Vordre 
des choses établies qui Vécrase.”’ It is the only form of humour 
which does not date; it is the humour of Twelfth Night, of 
The Country Wife, of South Wind; it is not the humour of 
that right-thinking, eminently sane man, Burnand, who was 
the Victorian counterpart of Mr. Milne. And nowadays does 
anybody read Burnand? ‘The inferior humorist flatters his 
public ; he laughs with them at what they do not understand, 
thus easing their self-distrust, but the material for this kind 
of humour changes with every generation. The material of 
the good humorist does not change. Miss Yvonne Cloud’s 
novel scems today very very funny. It is more than likely, 
if time does not pick holes in the technical qualities, that it 
will still seem funny in twenty years, for her material will not 
have altered. 


Her scene, for convenience, is the south of France, for 
nowhere else, except perhaps in a University town, is it possible 
for an author without infringing probability to gather in a 
small district so many eccentric types. Her humorous types 
are managed with superb efficiency; her Anglo-Indian 
Colonels, for example, are not exaggerated along the con- 
ventional lines of ‘* shoot the niggers’; she has discovered 
a new satirical slant in their proud proficieney as carriers of 
malaria. But the chief triumph of her novel is Mothy Tole, 


thé critic, author of Music Before Palestrina and In Defence 
of Virginals, the possessor for the moment of the lovely 


common Josephine, a man who “ was both too romantic and 
too gallant, as well as too old, to have lighted upon the great 
discovery of the age, which is that Women Enjoy It Too”; 
who, when he was forced by his Edwardian principles of Free 
Love to share Josephine with a young psychologist, was in 


the habit of joining the two lovers on the beach, “ bringing. 
his flute with him in the hired taxi and would play, a trifle, 


ostentatiously, the works of the Earl of Surrey and also 


Oh, Death, Rock Me To Sleep, which he firmly maintained had 


been written by Anne Boleyn.” 
One of Miss Cloud’s most admirable qualities is her detach- 
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LIONEL EDWARDS 


SKETCHES IN STABLE AND 
KENNEL 10/6, 25/- and 5 gns. 


Text and colour and black-and-white illustra- 
tions by Lionel Edwards. 


This new book shows horse and hound not in 
action on the hunting field, but for the most 
part at home, where their points can be studied 
to best advantage. Send for prospectus giving 
full details. 


THREE WHITE 
STOCKINGS 


By Moyra CHarRLTON, author of Tally 
Ho! etc. 5s. net 
The true story of an high-couraged Irish 
hunter famous in point-to-point races; with 
illustrations by Gilbert Holiday in black-and- 
white and colour. ‘Ideal for a Christmas 
present.’—Dr. J. M. Bulloch. 


HENRY 


WILLIAMSON 
THE LONE SWALLOWS 5. net 


Nature stories and studies by the author of 
Tarka the Otter. New illustrated edition, with 
much unpublished work. Woodcuts by C. F. 
Tunnicliffe. Uniform with Tarka and 
The Old Stag. 


THESE I HAVE 
LOVED 


By S. P. B. Mais 7s. 6d. net 


Mr. Mais returns to fiction with a_ long, 
intimate story full of English life and 
character, 


FORTUNE'S 
FAVOURITES 


By GeorcE CoRNWALLIS-WEST 
7s. 6d. net 


“An honest-to-goodness story, and a jolly good 
one.’—Time & Tide. 

“A novel that is wholly agreeable and full of 
the humanities.”—Daily Telegraph. 


PUTNAM 
24 Bedford Street, W.C.2 






































NATURE AND 
NURTURE 


LANCELOT HOGBEN, M.A., D.Sc. 
és. 6d. 


THE UNIVERSE 
OF OUR 
EXPERIENCE 


L. M. PARSONS, D.Sc. 
7s. 6d. 


THE 
EMERGENCE OF 
NOVELTY 


C. LLOYD MORGAN, F.R.S. 
7s. 6d. 


THE 
DEVELOPMENT 
OF THE ART OF 

LANGUAGE 


As Exhibited in Latin and in English 
W. T. RUSSELL, M.A. 
7s. 6d. 


THE HUMAN 
PERSONALITY 


LOUIS BERG, M.D. 
8s. 6d. 


PROSTITUTION: 


A SURVEY AND A CHALLENGE 
GLADYS MARY HALL, M.A. 


With an Introduction by C. E. RAVEN, D.D., 
Regius Professor of Divinity, Cambridge, 
Canon of Ely and Chaplain to the King. 


7s. 6d. 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE LTD. 
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ment from her characters ; she regards them all from the same 
distance. For if an author begins to show a personal attach- 
ment to one of his characters, he introduces into the reader’s 
mind emotions ruinous to his receptivity. The reader begins to 
quarrel with the author, he begins to argue. It was this 
failure in detachment that ruined Galsworthy’s work. The 
balance of The Forsyte Saga was upset by the author’s 
emotional feeling for one character. The reader’s agreement, 
or failure to agree, with the author over the question of 
whether Soames was nice to know became more important 
than the theme or the treatment of the whole book. This 
criticism applies to Mr. Beresford and Miss Canfield. Mr. 
Beresford’s study of a faith healer has interest as long as the 
reactions remain those of his characters, a famous surgeon, a 
news editor, a psychologist. It is when the author takes sides 
that the novel ceases to be a novel and becomes a dramatized 
essay on faith healing, an essay which can have no importance 
as the cases cited are imaginary. Incidentally Mr. Beresford 
has so little grasp of his characters that in one place a police- 
man changes names with the news editor, and he is so little con- 
cerned with probabilities that of the libel action which is the 
climax of his novel he has himself to admit: ‘* Rarely had a 
case been conducted with greater laxity of procedure.” And 
why ? Because the author’s admiration for his principal 
¢haracter is so overwhelming that it has to be shared against 
all probability by every character in the court. 

Miss Canfield’s long and elaborate story of a Vermont village 
suffers even more than Mr. Beresford’s novel from lack of 
detachment. Mr. Beresford loves one of his characters, Miss 
Canfield loves nearly all of hers and less rationally. Dr. Martin 
Davies, the faith healer, is an admirable man, even though it 
is not the part of the author who created him to feel this, but 
all Miss Canfield’s characters without discrimination are 
mothered by her in a way that I found perculiarly repellent. 
It may seem unfair to dismiss a full careful novel for one fault, 
but it is a fault which stares from every page, not a small 
technical error which taking thought can alter, but a fault, 
I cannot help feeling, inherent in the mind of an author. 






_ What is it, after all, but a form of self-love to feel emotio 


—SS 





moved by characters created by oneself ? nally 

Mr. Stanley Hopkins’s first novel is remarkably mature 
Its only fault is a-superficial one: the effect of enfotea 
celibacy on a group of women in a small American town is 
treated less from the point of view of the artist than of the 
psychologist. The subject is too neatly worked out: g case 
book might supply this range of possible perversions, not one 
family. But from the first paragraph that describes a Charae. 
ter with a detachment so lacking in Mr. Beresford’s and Miss 
Canfield’s novels one is aware of a writer of very great intel. 
ligence. 





























“Captain Flood walked across his side yard to the chairs unde 
the walnut tree. He moved stiffly and precisely, slipping a littl 
on the nuts hidden in the grass, but holding stubbornly to the 
shortest way and treading under noisily the tall dry grass and the 
drift of dead leaves. When he reached his goal he turned, graspi 
the chair’s back, and looked at his house and felt again the sustain; 
sense of position, of security, of authority the sight gave hint 
He knew that the moment and his own emotion called for an 
attitude, and his body straightened, his free hand sought hig 
breast and slipped between the buttons of his high white waisteoat 
and he lifted his face, long and lean and vacant and noble, like an 
old dog, an old horse, an old statesman, and closed his eyeg, 
He stood rigid, given over to his powerful unnamed emotion 
and the delicious moisture of sentiment pricked in his dry eyeballs 
and in the dry hairy caverns of his nose.” ; 
















































































The author has at once indicated the distance which he 
intends to keep throughout the book, and he has recognized 
the superiority of carefully selected action over introspection, 
dialogue, or straight physical description in first placing g 
character. One remembers in this connexion the single 
sentence which Joyce uses to establish Bloom in the reader's 
mind: ‘* Mr. Leopold Bloom ate with relish the inner organs 
of beasts and fowls.” 

How often publishers seem to avoid reading the books they 
publish. It would have been more courteous if on the dust 
jacket Messrs. Harper had stated the theme of this novel 
correctly and had spelt che name of th: prircip.l character 
as the author spells it. 
















YOUR PROBLEM 
GIVE 


A BOOK 
TOKEN 


to the friend for whom you cannot choose a book. 
Book Tokens are on sale in bookshops. 
friends can exchange them in almost any town for 


books of their own choice. 


The price of the Book Token is that of the book you 
want to give plus 3d. for the Token Card, which 
contains a greeting and an attractive book 
There are five Token prices (3/6, 5/-, 7/6, 10/6 and 
21/-) and any special value can be made up by 


combining them. 


Ask your bookseller about Book Tokens, or in case of difficulty 
Book Council, 3 Henrietta Street, 


write to the National 
London, W.C. 2. 
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intel. ron THE ROCK-GARDENER. 
€3 3a. net. 
under " ‘The most important work on rock plants ever produced in this country.’—GarDdEN 
littl | 
0 the ORIGINAL ENGRAVING AND ETCHING. 
mss With nearly 200 reproductions of representative etchings and engravings. 
‘ining 
bin, THE LOUVRE. By P. G. KONODY and M. W. BROCKWELL. 
or an . saa awe ; - 
t hig One volume. Cloth, gilt. (113in. by 8in.). A re-issue. 21s. net. 
‘coat, 
a THE TATE GALLERY. By J. B. MANSON, Curator of the Tate 
rae colour. 32 black-and-white illustrations. A re-issue. 21s. net. 
a ITALIAN PAINTING. By P. G. KONODY and R. H. WILENSKI. 
ized 48 black-and-white illustrations. A re-issue. 21s..net. 
tion, 
Ig a BRITISH BIRDS. By F. B. KIRKMAN and F. C. R. JOURDAIN. 
ngle | 200 plates in colour by leading bird artists, with descriptive text. Cloth. 
let's “The most useful one-volume bird book we have ever met.”’—SPecrator. 
sang 
‘ HUNTING WILD BEASTS WITH RIFLE AND CAMERA. 
— Illustrated with 24 plates and numerous text illustrations. Cloth. 7s. 6d. 
I 
lust : ee 
vel “dA book to be recommended | replete with adventure and echoes with the beat of myriad hooves 
wide African plains.’—Tue FIevp. 

ter 

SKETCHING WAYS AND SKETCHING DAYS. By JAMES 
wah panion volume to Sketching in IVater-Colours for Amateurs by the same author, 


illustrations in colour 
“Takes the 
reading than before. 









NELSON 


and in black-and-white. 


reader over extensive ground in a manner 


Mr. 





THE ENGLISH ROCK-GARDEN. By REGINALD FARRER. 


Two handsome volumes. 








FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


3s. 


TI 


With 200 








6d. 
wh tich 


net. 
should place 
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A beautiful colour book by LAWS(¢ 
Brilliantly illustrated with 
colour and many drawings in black-and- 
clever artist gets into the very spirit 


Nursery Rhymes. Handsome cloth. 









By W. GILHESPY. A companion v« 
very successful Baby Animals. 
with 16 plates in colour by 
50 black-and-white drawings by 






Miss Enc 
ALAN 








BOYS AND GIRLS 
Selected by WINIFRED BIGGS. 
Honor Appteron. Over 690 pages. 
“A treasury which may well seem to young 
haustible.”’—-T1mes LiTERARY SUPPLEMENT. 





Il 








THE GOLDEN STAIRCASE 
Poems and Verses for Children, chosen 
CHISHOLM. Illustrated by H. M. 
Brock. 


“It is a pleasure to welcome what must sur 
nearly perfect book of verse for chi Idren.’ 
N 














THE OLD NURSERY RHYMES 


24 wonderful plates in 


THE BOOK OF BABY BIRDS 


lume 
Beautifully illustrated 


THE WORLD’S BEST STORIES FOR 


6s. 


The revised and enlarged edition. 


EWs CHRONICLE, 


JN WOOD. 


white. This 
of the Old 
10s. Od. net. 


to the 
SLEFIELD and 
WRIGHT. 


os. net. 


lustrated by 
net. 
readers inex- 


by LOUEY 
and C. FE. 
6s. net. 
ely be a very 
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FAIRIES AND ENCHANTERS 


IE BOOK OF 


Lire. 


: 
32 


Gallery. 


48 plates 


An unrivalled 
(10$in. by 8in.). 


STEUART. 
With 22 


much better pos 
Steuart is obviously in the highest category of amateur painting.”,—Tue Artist. 








REFERENCE 


photographic reproductions. 


An appreciation by HERBERT FURST. 
£2 2s. 


net. 


With 54 plates in colour. 


plates in 


in colour. 





series of 
21s. net. 





By C. T. STONEHAM. 


net. 


across 
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A com- 
full-page 
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By AMABEL WILLIAMS-ELLIS. All the best 

fairy tales and legends ot Old England. With 

83 illustrations, many in colour, by Witma Hickson. 

7s. Od. net. 

OLD PETER’S RUSSIAN TALES 

By ARTHUR RANSOME. Colour plates by 

Dairri Mirro KHIN. Os. net. 

‘Arthur Ransc best writer vs and girls in 

England to- day. He Gu WALPoLr, ond ‘Th LISTENFR-- 

“Mr. Ransome is at his best in Orv Peter's Russtan Taes.” 
THE TOP OF THE MOUNTAIN 

By ELLA MONCKTON. A fascinating story of 

magic and adventure for readers from nine to 

fifteen. Llustrated by Cuirrorv Wess. 3s. 6d. net. 
EARLY MAN 

By R. N. D. WILSON. The latest volume in the 

“Snown SerIES.” Describes in a simple and lucid 

manner, with an ample supply of illustr ore ms, the 

life and development of man from the earliest pre- 


historic times. 3s. 6d. net. 


TADDY TADPOLE 
By OLWEN BOWEN. 
adventures of. Taddy 
Amusingly illustrated by 


Please write for Complete Catalogue to: 


THOMAS NELSON AND SONS, Ltd. 


35 & 36 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E.C.4. 


The adventures and mis- 


Ex, 


and his friends in the pond. 


BRIGHTWELI 
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és. 


6d. net. 
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GIVE BOOKS 





GIVE PLEASURE 


Christmas is upon us again, bringing its usual message of hope and good cheer AND 
that worst of all question, “What the dickens am I to give everybody?” We suggest 


the answer, “ Books.” 


Here is a selection from which you can safely make a choice, 


All of them are nicely produced and will make attractive presents. 





Letters to Mother 


Edited by G. C. WHEELER. 7s. 6d. 


“A book of absorbing human interest. . . . Everything 
that can afflict or fortify the heart of man is here poured into 
the ear that best would understand.” Evening Standard. 


The Practical Wisdom 
of Goethe 


An Anthology compiled by EMIL LUDWIG. 65 


“A valuable anthology of the idealism of daily life of the 
great German poet. . . . Reveals a hidden store of riches.” 
Poetry Review, 














The Heart of the Bible 
By J. B. THOMSON DAVIES. 
3 volumes. 
With Maps. 


“A most valuable book, which, if it is given a chance, will 
really do what it sets out to do—reveal the heart of the 
Bible.” Seinday Times. 


5s. each. 


Inner Light 
A Devotional Anthology. 


Compiled by a Group of Members of the Society 
of Friends. Third Edition. 5s. and 3s. 6d. 


“You cannot turn a single page without catching the glint 
of a jewel.” News Chronicle. 























My Life and Thought 


By ALBERT SCHWEITZER. 
Illustrated, 


Third Impression. 


10s. 6d. 


“ on ° : 
A great musician, a great organist, and a great saint. 


. . « Read his book.” Observer. 


——= 








The Tragedy of Tolstoy 
By Countess ALEXANDRA TOLSTOY. 
Illustrated. 


“ By far the best account of Tolstoy's tremendous struggles 


15s. 


with his own temperament and his family circumstances.” 


Time and Tide. 



































Town Government in the 
Sixteenth Century 


By J. H. THOMAS. Illustrated. 8s. 6d. 


“Valuable and fascinating book . . . based on the minute 


Church Times. 


books of a dozen provincial towns.” 


The Evolution of the 


English House 
By SIDNEY O. ADDY. 
Second Edition, Revised. 
Profusely Illustrated. 


“Could hardly be bettered as an historical introduction to 
the subject.” Spectator. 


12s. 6d. 






































Plays 


By J. M. SYNGE. With Frontispiece. 7s, 6d. 


This new revised edition contains a new reading of Act III 
of Well of the Saints and some hitherto unpublished notes 
by the author. 





Collected Poems, 1915-1923 
By RICHARD ALDINGTON. 5s. 
Cheap Edition, containing a New Introduction. 


Contains poems from /mages, Images of War, Images of 


Desire and Exile. 














Bibi 
By KARIN MICHAELIS. | Illustrated. 
Translated by Rose Fyleman, 


7s. 6d. 


This attractively illustrated book tells of the exciting adven- 
tures of a little Danish girl. 


English children will love it. 





Fairy Tales 
By KAREL CAPEK. 5s. 
Illustrated by Josef Capeh. 
“Perhaps fun, sheer fun, is the secret of these fairy tales. 


The moral of which is, hold on to the fairy tails of the 
Capek brothers.” Times Liierary Supplement. 















































George Allen 


Museum Street. 


€? Unwin Ltd 


London, W.C. 1 
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MUHE growth of aviation is remarkable not only for its 
‘| rapidity, but also for the progress it has made 
during abnormal periods. The War gave it an artificial 
¢imulus, but Commercial Air Transport has developed 
during a period of World economic instability. If 
it has progressed to its present pitch of perfection under 
sch unfavourable conditions, what may be expected 
jn a decade of prosperity which some feel justified in 
prophesying ? 

‘In the field of Commercial Air Transport, there are 
two directions in which progress is eagerly awaited : 
the development of fast mail-carrying machines, and 
aircraft capable of transporting passengers across the 
oceans of the world. The business community is vitally 
interested in the transport of air mails, and machines 
are being constructed especially for this purpose which 
will result in a great speeding-up of this essential service. 
The United States coast-to-coast air mail service, run 
regularly in all weathers and including night flying, 
has shown what can be done in this direction. With 
faster machines, and a twenty-four hours’ flying schedule, 
the universal development of Air Mail Traffic will be 
one of the most important aspects of Aviation within 
the next ten years. 

The problem of trans-oceanic passenger-flying is one 
of greater magnitude, and there are many views as to 
the best line of progress. Some few enthusiasts in this 
country believe that this is entirely the sphere of the 
airship, but the heavier-than-air school here will not 
readily take this attitude. The successful and regular 
dperation of the Graf Zeppelin across the South Atlantic 
undoubtedly goes far to prove the case of the lighter- 
than-air supporters. The next few years will un- 
doubtedly see attempts made to organize regular air 
services across the North Atlantic. The success of such 
8 venture, so far as heavier-than-air craft are concerned, 
will depend largely on progress in the design of ocean- 
going flying boats. 

- Three routes may be considered: the extreme Northern 
passage via Iceland, Greenland and Labrador, following 
roughly the route taken by the Italian seaplanes under 
General Balbo and that more recently flown by Colonel 
Lindbergh in making a survey flight for Pan-American 
Airways; the direct crossing between Ireland and 
Newfoundland ; and the more southerly route via the 
Azores and Bermuda to the United States. The northern 
passage, although involving a greater total distance, 
is likely to be more immediately practicable by reason of 
the shorter sea stages, which machines produced within 
the next few years should be capable of operating on a 
commercial basis. For this reason, the northern route 
will probably be the first to be developed. Should it 







































THE COMING DECADE 


; pICTION, always a precarious exercise, becomes pure speculation when the range of attempted vision is extended 
per fifty or forty or even five-and-twenty years. To look forward merely ~over a ‘single decade is a more 
racticable enterprise, for here it is a question of drawing reasonable conclusions from existing data and tracing the 
‘al development of processes already in operation. What progress will aviation make in the next ten years? 
pr exploration ? Or biological research and discovery? Or journalism ? Or warfare (if progress be a fit word 
to apply in this case)? Or medicine and surgery ? Or town-planning ? In the pages that immediately follow 
~mpetent writers have supplied answers to these questions. None of them writes dogmatically—who could be 
dogmatic about the future ?—and other minds might in many cases reach quite different conclusions. If so our 
orrespondence columns are available for communications of moderate length. A special reference should be mz dz, 
for personal reasons, to one contribution, the discussion of the future of aviation by the Master of Sempill, for it 
jad just been completed before he crossed the Atlantic in the Graf Zeppelin and sustained the serious accident 
from which he is happily recovering in Chicago, 


In Aviation 


By The MASTER OF SEMPILL 


prove a success, air-line operators will not be content 
to continue to take the longer course, but will try to 
speed up communications between the Old and New 
Worlds by taking the direct route. For regular fly: 
ing over long stretches of water the flying boat is the 
only heavier-than-air type worth considering, and very 
considerable problems are raised in the production of 
a practical machine capable of carrying a paying load 
between, say, Ireland and Newfoundland, involving, 
as it does, a non-stop flight of nearly 1,900 miles. It 
is probably within the scope of aircraft designers today 
to produce a flying boat which could achieve such a 
flight, but nearly all available useful load would be 
needed to carry the crew and necessary fuel and oil— 
leaving little, if any, margin for passengers or freight. 

Our flying boat which today can do little more than 
transport itself and crew across the ocean must take at 
least twenty passengers if it is to justify its operation: 
If we could effect a saving in the structure weight 
equivalent to that of the passengers and their baggage, 
then the problem would largely be solved. What does 
this mean in actual fact ? The structure weight of the 
machine to be imagined might be, say, 40,000 pounds. 
Allowing 250 pounds per passenger with baggage, 
5,000 pounds, or 12} per cent. saving in weight, would 
have to be effected. Great strides within recent years 
have been made in metal construction. Can a metal’ 
be developed 12} per cent. lighter to give the requisite 
strength ? The answer is that even now this is within 
sight, but time will be required to render it of practical 
utility. It may be that ten years will hardly suffice to 
produce the ideal machine capable of flying the direct 
route, and whether this will be realized more or less’ 
on conventional lines or by means of an entirely new 
type remains to be seen. 

An alternative plan may be adopted, and the experi- 
mental service just being begun by a German com- 
pany across the South Atlantic from West Africa to’ 
Brazil will be watched with much interest. In this case, 
a supply ship will be stationed in mid-ocean to serve as 
a refuelling base which makes the sea stages practical’ 
for the Dornier Wal flying boats which will be employed. 
Whether such a plan could be carried into effect in the 
North Atlantic is open to doubt. The sea conditions on 
the Southern route which passes through the Doldrums 
(a calm and equable region) are ideal for the moored 
base. The North Atlantic offers no such advantages. 
Another plan not without supporters is that in which a 
number of floating platforms or “* sea-dromes,”” would be 
spaced across the ocean, at intervals well within range: 
of present-day machines, on or by which land and sea. 
aircraft could alight. The question of cost, and the 
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technical difficulties involved, makes this solution, 
however, very speculative within the immediate future. 
That man will-eventually solve the problem of trans- 
oceanic flight is not to be doubted, but whether the 
heavier-than-air machine or the airship will fill the réle, 
the next decade should determine. 

Considerable progress may be made within the next 
ten years ina direction which will involve a more radical 
departure from present-day practice, and that is the 
development of stratosphere flying. The difficulties 
involved are formidable, but not insuperable. Such 
achievements as the recent balloon ascent of Professor 
Piccard, and that of the Soviet aeronauts, will lead to a 
greater knowledge of the conditions prevailing in this 
region which is situate from 7 to 17 kilometres above the 
surface of the earth, varying in height from the equator 
to the poles. The very high speeds which the future 
holds for aviation may by the nature of the medium be 
possible only in the rarefied atmosphere of the strato- 
sphere, and in the first instance it is probable that 
development in this region will be confined to long- 
distance, mail-carrying machines. It would take too 
long to review the problems involved, or to speculate 


SS —S 
on the form of machine and power plant which would 
eventually be utilized. It is quite within the bounds of 
possibility that rocket-propulsion may within ¢ 
ten years be sufficiently developed to be 
experimental stratosphere transport. 

It is not possible within the limits of this article to 
review all the likely developments within the next 
decade. Air transport within the Empire will make 
steady progress, and a wider adoption of day and night 
flying will speed up the existing schedules, Passenger. 
carrying aircraft along conventional lines may be expected 
to attain a speed of anything up to 250 m.p.h. Passengers 
and mails will be separated, and special mail-carrying 
machines will probably develop 300 m.p.h. or more 
without any radical alteration in design. Private flying 
will make great strides, and in this sphere the conventional 
types of aircraft have a great competitor in the Autogiro, 
which will undoubtedly be widely utilized. Given q 
period of settled prosperity, the next ten years may 
result in great all-round progress in aviation. Leg 
favourable conditions, to which we dare not look forward, 
may result in a setback affecting development for many 
generations, 
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In Biology 


By Professor J. 


MOLECULE of an average protein, such as haemo- 
globin, is about four-millionths of a millimetre in 
diameter, and is certainly not alive, though it may form 
part of a living system. A small but still visible bacte- 
rium is less than a thousandth of a millimetre in length, 
but unquestionably alive. The mystery of life lies, it 
would seem, between these two sizes; and it is in that 
interval that many of the most important advances in 
biology are being made. 

The structures within this range are too small to be 
examined with the microscope, too large to be dealt 
with by the organic chemist, who, in any case, is a 
wholesaler, who never deals with as few as a billion 
similar molecules at a time. Nevertheless, thanks to 
organic chemistry, we realize that the cell is made up, 
not of a slimy mass of ‘* protoplasm,” which is all that 
the microscope reveals, but of a very large number of 
different kinds of molecule, each performing an essential 
part in its life, 

The chemist, however, cannot tell us how these mole- 
cules are arranged relative to one another. In this dark 
region biologists are groping with new and _ largely 
untried methods. With ultraviolet radiation instead 
of light we can define objects about half the size of those 
shown up by visible light, but this will not take us very 
far. X-rays have a wave-length short enough to inves- 
tigate the region concerned, but are only useful if the 
molecules are arranged very regularly. Where, as in 
muscle fibres and probably nerve fibres, this is the case, 
there can be little doubt that in the next ten years they 
will yield information as striking as they have given 
concerning crystals and fibres in the last ten years. 
Other delicate physical methods, which are now at the 
service of the crystallographer, will also be adapted to 
the small scale required. 

From quite another angle the geneticists are attacking 
the same problem. The genes, which are the material 
basis of heredity, are known to be arranged along the 
chromosomes in a definite order. More than a hundred 
penes may be located within a length of a thousandth of 
a millimetre, and the principles which govern their dis- 
placement relative to one another are being investigated, 

it is entirely impossible to predict what will be the 


B. S. HALDANE 

practical results of opening up this new region, The 
investigation of the microscopic region gave us, among 
other things, bacteriology and a large part of the theory 
of evolution. The sub-microscopic region may—or may 
not—conceal the clues to the prevention of cancer and 
senility. But biologists who are not also physicists or 
mathematicians will be well advised to keep off its inves- 
tigation, There is plenty for them to do, 

Biochenistry is still very youthful. The next ten 
years should see the isolation and analysis of many of 
the still unidentified vitamins and hormones, and an 
understanding of the main enzymes concerned in the 
process of respiration. Biophysics may not disclose any 
new types of force or energy, as biochemistry discloses 
new kinds of matter, but it will give us at least a rough 
idea of the kinds of electrical disturbance in the brain 
associated with some of the simpler mental phenomena, 
and it may solve that standing and rather shameful 
enigma of physiology : ‘‘ How does a muscle contract ?” 

Among the branches of biology which deal with whole 
organisms we may expect a good deal of progress in gene- 
tics, not merely in elucidating the laws of heredity and 
variation, but in analysing the nature of the inborn 
differences between individuals. It is not enough to be 
able to say that owing to inborn differences such and 
such a mangold will bolt, or such and such a child get 
measles twice. If we can carry the analysis a step further, 
we may be able to rectify these faults and circumvent 
the action of heredity. In the last ten years several 
new species of plant have been made artificially, and at 
least one old one made again. The process will probably 
be extended to animals. On the basis of such work it 
should be possible to say whether the very pronounced 
reaction of the last few years in favour of the Darwinian 
theory of natural selection was justified. 

The descriptive branches of biology on which the 
theory of evolution as a historical fact is based will 
continue, but will probably follow the law of diminishing 
returns. We may expect a few sensational finds like 
Sinanthropus, and the “ missing link ” between fish and 


amphibians recently found in Greenland. But on the 
whole such work is likely to add details rather than 
disclose new principles, 
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The experimental study of animal physiology and 
behaviour May yield striking results, but will certainly 
be of value in affording a bedly needed background to 
human physiology and psychology. It may turn out for 
sample that the nerve of a crab or cuttlefish displays on 
glarge scale phenomena which are obscure but important 
in the nerve of a mammal, just as the psychology of a rat 
ora monkey may bring to light phenomena which in man 
ge hidden under a superstructure of more or less rational 
behaviour. 
Still more hopeful from this point of view is the en- 
into animal. populations. Some, such as_ the 
rabbits of Canada, fluctuate violently with a period (in 
that particular case) of about ten years, . Others, such as 
the Canadian beavers, do not. It is perfectly possible 
that these rhythms may throw light on the long-period 
phenomena of human history described by such ex- 
ressions as racial decay. Plant physiology may yield 
results of greater economic importance, which will prob- 
ably tend to allow the sowing of crops in areas at present 
unsuited to them, thus further lowering agricultural prices, 


In Medicine 


I have little doubt that I have failed to predict the most 
striking biological discoveries, which will be striking just 
because they are not obvious. And I have assumed.-that 
research will go on much as it does now. This may not 
be the case. The United States is at present certainly 
leading the world in quantity, and perhaps in quality, of 
biological research. The depression has already cur- 
tailed this output, and a graver crisis would abolish it. 
Some branches of biology in Germany have been almost 
annihilated during the current year by the expulsion of 
researchers and the closing of laboratories. Other nations 
may follow the German example. On the other hand, if 
the second and third five-year plans in Russia succeed, 
that country will embark on a programme of research on 
the scientific basis of agriculture which will whoHy dwarf 
the achievements of other nations.’ Already about a 
quarter of the papers on animal genetics imdexed in this 
country are from the U.S.S.R. Biological research is a 
part of the general economic activity of a community, and 
any attempt to predict its future without regard to 
economic tendencies would be futile. 


and Surgery 


By W. LANGDON BROWN, M.D., F.R.C.P. (Regius Professor of Physic in the University of Cambridge) 


SHALL say little about the probable developments 

in the organization of the medieal profession during 
the next decade. That preventive medicine will con- 
tinue to increase its control over industrial diseases 
and the spread of epidemics goes almost without saying. 
That the substitution of a system of municipal hospitals 
for the old Poor Law Infirmaries has already initiated 
important improvements which will rapidly exert a 
widespread influence is obvious. The public have 
become aware that a hospital can offer more complete 
and effective treatment than is possible at home, and 
that at the present time the middle classes are the 
worst off in this respect. Hospitals, with well-equipped 
laboratories and other accessories, for all classes such as 
are common in the United States and in many parts of 
the Continent are therefore inevitable developments. 
But anything like a complete State Medical Service 
will be of slow growth in England, nor should we welcome 
anything which would oust the general practitioner 
from his established position as guide, philosopher and 
frend. In that matter the Englishman will continue 
to be profoundly individualistic and rightly so. 

I turn to the more interesting, because 
speculative, subject of probable developments in the 
art and science of medicine itself. Here I anticipate 
much from the new pharmacology and the new 
psychology. It is curious that the most materialistic 
epoch in science was also the most sceptical as to the value 
of drugs. The realization, at the dawn of the present 
eentury, that the body produced drugs itself for the 
performance of its own functions excited a new interest 
in the chemical control of the body. This was increased 
a few years later by the discovery of a number of 
accessory food factors, now called vitamins, chiefly 
vegetable in origin, which were essential to bodily 
welfare, and in the absence of which serious diseases 
ensued. The number of such “ deficiency diseases ” 
that are recognizable is increasing and will continue to 
increase. But the last few years have seen a new orien- 
tation in our conceptions of the chemical control of the 
hody. Twenty-five years ago it was pointed out that 
the result of a nervous impulse was in some cases the 
liberation of a chemical substance in the tissue that 
responded to that stimulus. But it has only been 
recognized quite recently that iz is the general rule 


more 


for such chemical substances to be produced “ which 


translate for the tissues the messages transmitted by 


+ 


nerves.” Beyond the nerve-ending lies a “ receptive 
substance ” which mediates this translation. Now it is 


found that many drugs in common use really act 
by facilitating or checking this process. Moreover 
work is in active progress which indicates that the 
poisons produced by germs act in a similar way by 
seizing on these receptive substances, and that it is 
possible for a drug, by getting in first, to block the way 
for the ingress of these poisons. Clearly the study of 
the natural history of these receptive substances bids 
fair to revolutionize pharmacology and to place it on a 
far more rational basis. In the same way it is being 
discovered that some drugs act by helping the secretions 
of the ductless glands, or hindering them when they are 
produced in excess. Evidence is accumulating that drugs 
can act by enabling the body to utilize vitamins which are 
present in the diet, but which for some reason it cannot 
assimilate. That hormones profoundly influence bodily, 
mental and psychical characteristics is clearly recognized 
and inereasing use is certain to be made of them ‘as 
** substitution therapy.” 

Chemistry is determining the exact constitution of 
these hormones and vitamins, and in some cases is 
already able to prepare them artificially, which will 
lead to their employment in a purer and, it is to be 


hoped, in a cheaper form. Already such discoveries 
have led to astonishing results, perhaps the most 


dramatic of which is that the substances necessary for 
reproduction and for growth in the young, and a sub- 
stance which can produce cancer are all three alike 
closely allied chemically. The discovery that certain 
wave lengths of sunlizht can produce Vitamin D in the 
layer of fat beneath the skin has made much clear that 
was previously obscure. Just as the colouring matter 
of the blood ean take the oxygen of the air all over the 
body, so can vitamin D bottle the sunlight as it were 
and. illuminate thereby all its darkest recesses. This 
affords scientific sanction for that more natural therapy 
which is the trend of modern medicine. And_ since 
X-rays and the emanations from radium are merely 
composed of much shorter wave lengths than the 
chemically active rays of sunlight, we can see a long 
vista of possible practical uses for them. 
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This scientific appreciation of the value of fresh air 
and sunlight is really a return to the cult of Aesculapius. 
But that cult also included other features to which, 
particularly since the War, medicine has been returning ; 
I allude to suggestion, analysis of dreams and psycho- 
logical explanation. Firmly as I believe in the poten- 
tialities of an increasing knowledge of the chemistry of 
the body, I anticipate even greater things from a more 
psychological approach to medicine. Nor are these 
aspects so diverse as might be supposed ; for now that 
we know that nervous impulses liberate chemical sub- 
stances which may be influenced by drugs, we can see 
how the nervous state may directly affect the chemistry 


of the body, and its response to treatment. ; 

The upholders of the quantum theory believe that 
we cannot observe any object without altering it. - It 
is certainly true that no medical man can ever observe 
a patient without altering him for better or for worse. 
He will influence him by everything he does, says or 
leaves unsaid. Every sick man, whether he suppresses 
it or brazens it out, is in a state of fear or at least of 
anxiety. Indeed, that state may actually be his sickness. 
Quite as many patients are ill because they are unhappy 
as are unhappy because they are ill. Such unhappiness 
is often due to an imperfect adjustment to life; fear 
of the unknown is thus aroused and sympathetic explana- 
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tion can help to improve-that adjustment, thus 


improving the health. In this respect the PRies. 


: : ctor j 
returning to the réle of the priest, from which he < 
originally evolved. When psychotherapists can com. 


pose their own differences, their sphere of usefulness will 
be enormously increased. 

I am not qualified to prophesy. of. advances in surgical 
technique. At the present moment. it-is the surgery of 
the lungs and of the brain which is advancing mog 
rapidly. But for the general physician the principal 
interest lies in the advances in anaesthesia. Already g 
patient can be anaesthetized in his bed without knowing 
that the operation is to take place. In this way an 
enormous strain on his conscious control can be obviated, 
But even when unconscious the sensory nerves register 
in his brain’something of the insults to which his tissues 
are being subjected. The method of “ block anaesthesia ” 
by which such impulses are prevented from reaching the 
brain at all is being developed, and will help still further 
to diminish the after-effects of operation. Here then 
are. reasonable grounds for expecting real advances, 
While organized efforts will continue to increase the 
expectation of life and to diminish infant mortality, it 
is on the individual practitioner with a psychological 
outlook that we must rely to improve the patieni’s 
attitude to life on which its quality and value depend, 


In Town and Country Planning 


By Professor PATRICK ABERCROMBIE 


: attempt a forecast of planning in town and country 

during the next ten years is a much more hazardous 
task than the same prognostic would be in architecture. 
With our new materials well ascertained and most of our 
new architectural ideas ten, twenty or even thirty years 
old, it should not be difficult to look ahead architecturally. 
But with planning we have in our hands the 19382 Act, 
a completely new instrument capable of unknown 
combinations of sound—a grand piano to the clavicord 
of the old Town Planning Act; and the music composed 
for this instrument (known as Model Clauses) is still in 
the hands of a Minister of Health too preoccupied 
with the tactics of housing to think of the strategy of 
planning. 

Some definite advances may, however, be at once noted. 
Planning has been expanded to apply to all land. It is 
no longer thought of as suburban growth with perhaps a 
bit of built-up town.or a fragment of open country 
thrown in. The whole of the old towns and the face of 
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agricultural England, both of them complex legacies. of 
2,000 years of man’s attempted control of his environment, 
can at length be considered as a single problem of 
adjustment. It is true the Act contains in Section 6 some 
hints at limitation and the need to satisfy the Minister 
that something is likely to happen some day or that the 
country has some attractiveness: it looks, however, 
as if this section was little more than a skilful placation 
of certain zealous younger Victorians who feared such big 
departures from their still cherished principles of laissez- 
faire. There is no static England today (one sometimes 
wishes there were) and it can all be planned. 

And yet we are left in the unsatisfactory position that 
this universal planning will only be undertaken in a 
series of big units—counties or larger regional schemes. 
This is, indeed, much—it is even very much—but is 
it enough? I believe that the next ten years will show that 
economy alone. requires a bigger single scheme for the 
country; something not merely embodied in an Act 
which permits local authorities to prepare schemes and 
even allows a Minister to speed up dilatory or neglectful 
ones. Something positive and directing is required and 
will have to be undertaken, 

National planning is already being done in compart- 
ments: the electricity, grid is complete. Local distribu- 
tion is in hand and during the next ten years, if that 
clectrotechnic nightmare, the transformer, can be 
simplified into a simple inexpensive process, electricity 
ought to be available in every farmhouse. In the 
admirable symposium on electricity in this month’s 
Architectural Review a writer greets this possible or 
probable universal electricity as synonymous with 
universal growth. But, of course, this is the very negation 
of planning, the essence of which is selection. Granted 
that we all want electric light and power wherever we 
happen to live ; there are other services to be considered 
and these are by no means so easily distributable. A 
national water supply scheme has been proposed: it 
would be madness to attempt to pipe the whole country : 
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trunk servers would be the next cry. No, what is wanted 
is a national survey to discover what areas are likely and 
suitable for growth and to plan the supply of services 
accordingly. Even electricity, if it ultimately becomes 
universal, will proceed by stages, and these centres of 
planned growth should be supplied first. 

The provision of new houses and the war on slums are 
further examples of compartmental national planning. 
We are told that we need a million and a half new houses ; 
but has anyone suggested where they should go, except 
where the speculative builder or the individual authority 
thinks best ? To pull down the slums does not. need a 
national plan so much as a national effort, But there 
is the vital question where to rehouse the people,which 
seems to be answered without much study of industry 
or transport. One is all for garden cities and satellites, 
another for tenements within the town, with open spaces 
made available through loftier building. 

At the back of all planning should be the sociologist 
and the industrialist. Unless the planner knows: what 
he is to plan for, he is at a complete loss. The sociologist 
should give some general indications as to the probable 
population, both its gross amounts, its family grouping 
and its rate of increase. The industrialist may be able 
to suggest where new developments are likely to occur 
and what amount of population is likely to follow. Here 
is a simple instance of the impossibility of attempting 
this twin problem: of population and industry locally. 
The first plan that. was prepared for Oxford took in 
what appeared to be an ample area: of ground and 
planned it to receive a population of 800,000: a popu- 
lation figure of ‘“astronomic” proportions. But as a 
result of a wider survey and the help of the Morris 
works, it was discovered that the real growth of Oxford 
was taking place over. an infinitely wider area—as far 
afield as Witney and Banbury; this was largely due to 
the prevalent use of motor bicycles by the mechanics. 
A totally different sort of plan was therefore required. 

The question that requires answering is, would this 
country stand the strong directing force which a really 
National Plan would entail? I think it would only do 
so if the plan were prepared on a wider basis than that 
of a Government Department or even of a group of them. 





It would require the direct national backing of busin 
men and local authorities. Such questions as * 
shifting of industry to the south would have to be dis 
cussed in the frankest way, the advantages of NEW areys 
contrasted with the drawbacks of forsaking old ones 
The opening of new coalfields which may lead to the 
closing down of unexhausted old ones, equipped not only 
with machinery, but with workers, is another aspect of 
the same problem. Agriculture, which is always 
everybody’s lips as requiring our national support, has 
so far been almost completely left out of planning ; jy 
the debates upon the present Planning Act in the House, 
the opponents assumed that agricultural land was, of 
course, static ; and there were few to deny this, ‘so that 
the power to plan for agriculture has crept in under th 
disguise of looking after the amenities of Rural England; 
A singular irony ! 

Nevertheless, cumbersome and hedged about wit) 
restrictions though the Act is (a little clipping of 
unnecessary safeguards may well be done later), it is 
an instrument ready to our hand; more and more dand 
is being brought under its control and it only wants q 
national breath to animate the regional or local scheme, 
It would take too long to enumerate all the components 
of a plan: but Housing, Industry, Agriculture and 
Business may be taken as the primary factors : transport 
by road, rail, air and water the dynamic. There is the 
tertiary, but absolutely essential, fact of human recreation 
and the creation and preservation of beauty ; these must 
interpenetrate the whole and they are never found in 
antagonism to national economy in its widest sense, 
How many people realize that next to Liverpool and 
Manchester the’ largest town in Lancashire is dedicated 
to human enjoyment, Blackpool? The National Park 
(another example, by the by, of-compartmental planning) 
and the beauty of rural England are thus seen to be as 
much components of the National plan as Slum Clearance, 
Industrial growth, Main Roads and the Electricity Grid, 

Given five years of intensive study (with interim 
development, of course, proceeding), the succeeding five 
should give us a country growing at a slower pace, 
perhaps, but without extravagance or waste and with 
decency and dignity. 


In Warfate 


By LIDDELL HART 


HE popular idea is that, if another war comes, it will 

be waged mainly in and by the air; that it will 

begin with the launching of vast aerial armadas against 
the enemy’s cities. 

The military idea is different. And as the military 
authorities control the instruments of war, it is their idea 
which matters, at any rate in the opening stages of another 
war. It will prevail in their own countries, even if it does 
not prevail over the enemy. 

So far as one can gauge the thought of the Gencral 
Staffs of Europe, they picture another war in terms of the 
last—as beginning more or less where the last left off, 
with the important difference that they have less of 
modern equipment. They are still in the grip of that 
theory of mass, a monstrous fallacy, which was the off- 
spring of the French Revolution by Napoleon. It domin- 
ated military thought during the century between Water- 
Joo and the World War ; and was largely responsible for 
the strategic abortiveness of that war, with its ruinous 
effects. 

But despite the hard lessons of four years the theory 
still holds sway over military minds, especially on the 
Continent. The bulk of the armed forces consist of 


infantry, and with tragic optimism these hordes of infan- 
try are still being trained to advance against machines— 
and machine-guns. Yet the fallacy of the theory of mass 
was exposed a gencration ago by the mechanical progress 
which made one man sitting behind a machine-gun the 
superior of a hundred, or even a thousand, who were 
advancing against him on foot with rifle and bayonet. 

Statesmen and publicists must share the responsibility 
with the soldiers for maintaining the worship of the 
Moloch of mass. For they habitually compare the 
strength of armies in terms of nwmbers—mere tonnage of 
man-power. By so doing they help not only to perpetu 
ate an absurdity but to prepare a tragedy. 

Machine-guns of every kind have multiplied every: 
where since the last War—increasing the already 
overwhelming advantage of the defensive on land. In 
contrast, artillery has decreased in proportion. ‘That per- 
haps matters little, for at its utmost the gun was an 
inefficient and uneconomic machine-gun destroyer. More 
significant, although tanks have greatly improved in de- 
sign, they are relatively few in comparison with the 
masses of infantry in all armies. 

It is thus a safe calculation that the advance of such 
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THE CONCLUSIVE PROOF OF 
BOURN-VITA’S SUPERIORITY 


The digestibility and “digestive power” 
of a food-drink determine, very largely, 
its ability to help you to sleep. And here 
are authoritative figures showing the 
“digestive power” of Bourn-vita as 
compared with that of the other leading 
food-drinks. These figures are provided 
by a famous Professor of Bio-chemistry 
who has conducted an independent re- 
search into this important subject in 
the bio-chemical laboratories of one of 
our largest universities, submitting all 
the food-drinks in question to the 
standard “diastatic-value” test. “ Dias- 
tase’ is the scientific name given to 
the natural digestive which is found 
in malt. 


— RESULT OF TEST — 
Diastatic power of BOURN-VITA 49°8 —_ 


Diastatic power of Next Highest 29.0 er 


(Diastatic power of the lowest 2.2: the 
average of the eight tested being 12.1) 








Cadbury’s 


BOURN-VITA 


4 tb. 9d. 3 Ib. 4/5 
WEIGHT 
GUARANTEED 

















°° BOURN-VITA /as THIS 
EXTRA POWER i give 
‘you BETTER SLEEP 


Thousands of people have reached a higher level of fitness since they 
started taking Bourn-vita every night. They will tell you that 
nothing else is so effective for making them sleep better at night and 
feel better next day. 

Bourn-vita exerts a unique and helpful influence on your digestion. 
No other food-drink can equal it in “digestive power.” This is 
because it contains an unusual concentration of “ diastase” —a 
natural digestive. See the proof of Bourn-vita’s superiority in the 
adjoining panel. 

Supreme among food-drinks, Bourn-vita has the ability to do two 
fundamentally helpful things. It draws the blood from your restless 
brain to your digestive system —and it relieves your digestion of 
overwork. You are then so relaxed in body and comforted in mind 
that you can’t help going to sleep and sleeping soundly. And while 
you sleep, your system is left free to absorb all the splendid 
“ energy-nourishment” Bourn-vita provides. Start drinking Bourn- 
vita at bedtime o-night ! 





for sleep and energy 
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armies would be foredoomed to failure. They would 
reach stalemate even sooner than in 1914. When the 
advancing hosts made contact with each other they would 
be driven to entrench as the alternative to suicide, and 
would become embedded in the ground. 


The possibility that gas may be used tends to strengthen 
rather than weaken this conclusion—unless we go con- 
trary to the general verdict of chemists and assume the 
discovery of some essentially new form of gas that will 
penetrate present gas-masks. Otherwise, the defender 
has the advantage over the attacker when gas is em- 
ployed, because of the superior ease of protecting troops 
who are stationary. 

This is particularly true of mustard-gas, the least 
lethal yet most potent type yet used. Itcan be spread over 
large tracts of country to form an invisible and long- 
lasting barrier. To be secure against it an infantryman 
must wear not merely a gas-mask, but a complete diver’s 
suit, in which he could not move—unless in a mechanized 
vehicle... And one man who, passing through a con- 
taminated area, gets a smear on his hands or clothing, 
may “ infect” many others before he even knows that 
he is affected. Mustard-gas has the physical and also 
the moral—the demoralizing—attribute of an epidemic 
disease. 

Most significantly, it tends to strengthen the already 
strong defence rather than the attack. Because of its 
powers of delaying a hostile advance, it is not unlikely 
that each side would use it to cover one part of their 
front, with the idea of concentrating their forces for an 
offensive on the other part. And thus the farcical 
situation might be produced of both contributing to 
create a continuous barrier across which they could only 
sit and glare at each other. The sanction of mustard 
gas by the League of Nations might well prove a most 
effective way of disarming the existing armies of all 
nations ! 

But if these armies, even without mustard-gas, are 
little danger to each other—in a realistic caleulation— 
they may well be a danger to themselves. The larger 
they are, the easier they will be to paralyse by air attack 
on their assembly positions and routes, on their road 
and rail communications, on their supply and munition 
centres. Thus it is doubtful whether the armies would ever 
come to the point of sighting each other; whether they 
would come within reach of the battlefield. 

When we consider the intricate mobilization arrange- 
ments of a modern “ horde army,” with all its inter- 
locking cogs, we should be able to realize the ease with 
which it can be thrown out of gear—before it has begun 
to move. Even if we allow for the customary misuse 
of any new weapon, and also make a heavy discount 
from the claims- made for the accuracy of air-bombing, 
it remains difficult to see how an army of.one or two 
million men on foot could get under way and make a 
time-table advance like that of the Germans in 1914. 

Tor the air forces will be ready to strike in the first 
hour of the war, while the armies require a week or two 
to mobilize and concentrate. The greater the tendency 
of the military authorities to confine the new air weapon 
to military uses, the more probable becomes the paralysis 
of the armies and the premature decrease of the military 
plans. While, if a wider outlook prevails and the air 
attack is directed at “ basic ” targets—munition factories, 
power centres, ports, aerodromes—the power to make 
war may be crippled at its source. 

We still talk of the last War as “the Great War.” 
Our sons mavy refer to the next war as *‘ the Great Chaos.” 
The larger the armies that are mobilized the more they 
will contribute to that chaos. The concentration of 
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forces, according to accepted military principles. y; 
precipitate a state of rapid congestion, hopeles 
relieve. The overburdened arteries will give a multi : 
effect to the enemy’s air attacks in producing a fade 
stroke. And the effects may put an unb arable = 
on the bonds of discipline. One can picture owen J 
starving soldiery pouring over a country side—their ol 
countryside—which otherwise might have been able 
live on its own local supplies until the flow of traf 
was restored. 

In such opening conditions of future warfare the onl 
type of military force that may be able to operate at il 
would be small mechanized forces. Their most potent 
action will be to supplement their own air force it 
interrupting the enemy’s “ circulation.” And they J 
turn may be supplemented by motor gucrillas—hastil 
equipped from the “pool” of motor vehicles po, 
available in every town and village. While supplies ¢ 
local fuel last such motor guerillas may have ample 
scope for'raids that will accelerate the general paralys, 
(of the insane). 
The “rationalization”? of industry, the Increasiny 
centralization of water, light, heat, and power supplies 
all tend to make dislocation easier and paralysis moy 
sure. Within a few days of the outbreak of war the 
warring nations may be in the grip of a general strike 
far more complete than the most belligerent trac 
unionists have ever conceived—a_ super-general strike 
of unintended production. 

The effects may not be wholly ill. By paralysing actio, 
they may give a chance for passions to cool, and fi 
folly to be realized. If so, the restoration of peace mighi 
be purchased far more cheaply by this swift interns 
breakdown than by the exhaustion of a four year 
war of attrition like the last. 

Naturally, the effects as between the _ belligerent 
may vary. The nation with the largest air force has a 
evident advantage. Yet the value of mere quantity i 
as apt to be overestimated in the air as on land. Technical 
efficiency counts for more than numbers. Much, too, 
will depend on intelligent direction of air strokes. Eyvei 
more will turn on the amplitude of targets. 

At present the nations with the biggest air fore 
tend to maintain the biggest armies, and, consequently, 
the biggest: armament establishments. That fact make 
them more susceptible to paralysis. In the air the 
offensive is as superior to the defensive as it is inferior 0 
land. The weaker side has not only the motive but tli 
opportunity of evading battle in the air, and striking 
direct at its ground targets. And the very weakness oi 
one country in comparison with another may, if not too 
pronounced, retrieve- the - balance of — strength—by 
reducing the target open to the enemy. 

If I saw a nation deliberately cutting down its army— 
its infantry horde—while developing its air force, | 
should become more concerned than I am today about 
the possibilities of successful aggression. For then au 
aggressor might have a’ prospect of © procuring his 
opponent’s paralysis while preserving his own immunity. 








NEXT WEER’S “SPECTATOR” 

A sketch by Luigi Pirandello, “ Two Double Beds,” wi 
avcoidably held over from this week’s SPECTATOR, will appet! 
in next week's issue. Other features will include a contr: 
bution by the Hon. Mrs. Alfred Lyttelton to the “ Futur 
Life” series ; and articles on the relation between militar) 
and civil aviation by Col. J. T. Moore-Brabazon, MP. 
and on the Scottish herring industry crisis by Sir Murdoch 
McKenzie Wood, M.P. 
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In Exploration 


By LORD CONWAY OF ALLINGTON 


HE sceds of the future exist always in the present, 
but how seldom are we capable of securely identi- 


fying them. Certain activities may easily’ be identified 


by any observant person, but others—likely in time to 
become no less important—are as yet only in the embryo 
stage. It is easy to foretell that the near future—the 


next half-century, say—will produce developments in 


the conquest of the air far transcending any present 
performance. The craft of flying will-obtain multitudes 
of skilled votaries. As-many individuals will own air- 
craft.as now own‘and drive motor-cars. We shall get to 
think of the area over which we habitually fly in terms 
of being seen from above. The future of much explora- 
tion will be conditioned by flight. Already we have 
learned to discover -by sight from above the clear traces 
of ancient settlement and agriculture. 

The futute of exploration will be developed in two 
widely divergent respects. Just as in the past century 
men of science have devoted themselves to the investiga- 
tion of the vastness and content of the infinite universe, 
and at the same time to the examination of the infini- 
tesimal structure of molecules and atoms that compose 
it, so explorers, who are concerned with the land and sea 
areas covering the surface of our globe, have in recent 
years devoted their energies not merely to the structure 
and forms of the large land masses, the continents, the 
great mountain ranges and the oceans, but have been 
foreed to examine in. detail every phenomenon, large or 
small, with which geographical science is concerned. 

Many persons are still alive who can remember the 
carly stages of the exploration of the Dark Continent. 
The great-scale explorations of Livingstone and Stanley 
gave to us a sudden increase of knowledge about the 
shape and content of Africa comparable to the shock of 
discovery that glorified Columbus and the other great 
explorers of his and immediately succeeding generations. 

Only in the Antarctic region does there still remain a 
continental mass about which little is known. That 
area remains to challenge the courage, the enterprise, 
and the faculty for geographical research which will 
employ the vigour and initiative of explorers for many 
years to come. The large-scale journeys of Scott, 
Shackleton and the rest, carried out on foot with in- 
credible” labour, will be replaced by photographic air- 
surveys, but much more than such superficial observation 
will be called for and presently attained. With this 
single exception the sketch-survey of the world is fairly 
complete and the age of detailed study of the whole of 
the earth’s surface is begun. That study will be the 
work to be undertaken by our immediate successors. It 
will be less dramatic than the work of the nineteenth- 
century explorers, but it will call for the same qualities 
of character and courage as were exemplified by the 
older generation. 

One of the most remarkable explorers of our time was 
Professor J. W. Gregory, F'.R.S., a famous geologist, but 
much more than merely that. I cite him as a type of 
the explorers of the future. He had not merely examined 
the regions in which he lived or through which he passed : 
he had also an expert’s eye open to note every circumstance 
of the surrounding world that his eyes beheld. He lost 
his life in the rapids of one of the upper tributaries of 
the Amazon. That was‘a fatal incident ‘in ‘a journcy of 
exploration such as he almost alone was then capable of 
‘arrying out with an intended purpose. He went forth 


to examine the volcanic features of the South American 
Continent in their broadest significance. _He did not 
fim at traversing country previously unexplored, but to 


bring together to one focus a multitude of separate obser. 
vations which, all taken together, might throw light on 
the existing forms of a vast area Possessing certain 
features in common. 

Journeys of detailed exploration of this type will be 
characteristic of future travel and study. We know the 
general shape of the features of the earth’s surface, byt 


‘almost everything else remains to be discovered about 


them. A good example of such -travelling enterprise 
‘has been offered in recent years in the detailed examina. 


‘tion of parts of the Arctic regions. Nearly fifty years 


ago I was led to take an interest in the unexplored parts 
of Spitsbergen. I conducted two summer journeys: to 
that country, crossed the main island from side to side 


‘for the first time, examining the peculiarities of arctic 
‘glaciers and so forth. My little journeys did not produce 
‘any very striking results, but the seed sown by them 
‘bore fruit in process of time, 
‘formed themselves at Oxford and Cambridge, the most 
brilliant of them being young Watkins, who learned the 


Groups of young men 


craft of Arctic travel on the Spitsbergen ice-cap and 
among its mountain ranges. The work of simple explo- 


ration of that arctic archipelago is still not wholly 
complete, but the example thus set has led to other 


expeditions on a small scale, but each devoted to the 
intensive study of some limited region—some island or 
other land surface presenting special characteristics of 
its own which would yield inconsiderable results to q 
mere travelling party -hastening to traverse some pre: 
viously untraversed area. 


Thus, if I am asked what will be the character of 
exploration attempted or accomplished within the next 
ten years I must reply that it will be concerned with the 
detailed study of the lesser known parts of the earth, 
Chief among these are the great mountain-ranges, 
especially those situated within the Continent of Asia, 
The lure of mere adventure finds its culminating force 
in the impulse which sends expedition after expedition 
to attempt the ascent of Mount Everest. Those expedi- 
tions, though thus far unsuccessful in the attainment of 
their end, have yielded valuable knowledge about the 
form and nature of parts of the Himalayan ranges which 
have now been accurately mapped, the character of their 
fauna and flora set down, and the nature of the sparse 
population of some of the area described, “But Everest 
and its surrounding mountains are -but a detail of the 
great mountain systems of Asia. There is an equally 
rast assemblage of peaks around “ K2,” some hundreds 
of miles away to the north-west. When I condueted the 
first considerable expedition that penetrated their fast- 
nesses I was merely able in the time at our disposal to 
make a sketch-survey of about a thousand square miles 
of previously unpenetrated regions. My expedition was 
followed by those led by the Duke of the Abruzzi and by 
his relative the Duke of Spoleto, which added most im- 
portant detail to the general sketch which my journey 
had yielded. It will take many more well-equipped and 
scientifically endowed expeditions to give us fairly com- 
plete knowledge of the Kara Koram ranges, and when 
they are known in detail there will remain the Hindu 
Kush, the Kuen-luns, the Thian-shan and a dozen more 
ranges. stretching from Tibet into, China and_ others 
beside. 


Thus, I am led to prophesy that the chief accom: 
plishment to be expected from explorers during the 
next ten years will be a much fuller knowledge of the 
great Antarctic Continent in its main and broad features, 
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SMEDLEY’S 


Great Britain’s Greatest Hydro 
Established 1853 and has long been recognised 


for the completeness and efficiency of its curative 
methods and equipment. 

Unrivalled suites of Baths for Ladies and Gentle- 
men, including Turkish and Russian Baths, Aix 
and Vichy Douches, Massage and Plombiéres 
Treatment, and Electric Installation for Baths 
and other Medical Sg Dowsing Radiant 
Heat, D'Arsonval High Frequency, Diathermy, 
Nauheim Baths, Soapless Foam, etc. Special pro- 
vision for Invalids. Vegetarian and an special 
diets. Own farm of 300 acres provides certified 
milk. Night attendance. Rooms well ventilated 
and all bedrooms warmed in Winter. A large 
Staff (upwards of 60) of trained Male and 
Female Nurses, Masseurs and Attendants. 








Resident Physictans : 
G. C. R. HARBINSON, M.B., B.Ch., B.A.O. (R.U.L.) 
R. MacLELLAND, M.D., C.M.(Edin.) 
Affords every possible facility for a restful holiday with the 
added advantage of unlimited scope for healthful recreation both 
out and indoor. 
Tennis, Bowls, Golf, etc. Permanent Orchestra, Dancing. 
Also Riding, Fishing and Boating can be had in the 
immed:ate neighbourhood. 
Smedley’s.is the centre for motorists or ramblers exploring the 
wonders of the Peak district, and, further, as a winter resort 
is unsurpassable. 
910 Bedrooms, Large Winter Garden. Grounds 10 Acres, 
inclusive Terms from 13s. to 18s. per day. 
WRITE TO THE MANAGER FOR PROSPECTUS S&S. 
AND FULL INFORMATION. 


Telephone: No. 17 (2 lines) Telegrams: Smedleys, Matlock 


MATLOCK 

















Dark depths 
of misery 


are plumbed by needy and 
sorrowing women and_ girls, 
such as have been the objects 
of the care of this Institution 
for 76 years. 
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You are most earnestly invited to 
help in this work which seeks to 
Lift up those who have 
fallen, and prevent the fall 
of those in grave and 
imminent danger. 


There are three homes and an 
Open-all-night Refuge. 





No suitable applicant is refused, day or night. 


Money is urgently needed, at once, to pay tradesmen’s 
accounts for food, clothing, ete., of inmates. 





Contributions will be gratefully 

acknowledged by lW.W. Thompson, 
Secretary 

THE 

LONDON 

FEMALE 

PREVENTIVE 


AND REFORMATORY 
INSTITUTION 
(FRIENDLESS AND FALLEN) 
Office: 4. Liverpool Street, 











GLORIOUS 


CHRISTMAS 
CRUISE 


'@ SAILING 
DEC. i8th 


FOR 19 DAYS 
FROM 32 GNS. 








ON THE WORLD’S MOST DELIGHTFUL 
CRUISING LINER 


ARANDORA STAR 


AMONGST HAPPY AND 
CHARMING COMPANY 


TO MOROCCO, PORTUGAL 
WEST AFRICA, MADEIRA 
TENERIFFE & CANARY ISLES 


Glorious Sunshine. Romantic Scenery. All 

Christmas and New Year Festivities on Board. 

Dancing Nightly. Frequent Gala Nights. 

Sports and Games. Yet Peace and Quiet for 

those needing Rest. Perfect Comfort, Cuisine 

and Service. One Sitting at Meals. Every 
Cabin a Stateroom De-Luxe. 


AT LAST, A UNIQUE 


WINTER CRUISE TO 


HONOLULU! 


AND CALIFORNIA 


From Southampton, JAN. 24, 1934, for 75 DAYS. Visiting 

TRINIDAD, GRENADA, BARBADOS, PANAMA, 

HONOLULU, SAN FRANCISCO and LOS ANGELES 
(for Hollywoed). 


INCLUSIVE FARE FROM 150 GNS. 








** Arandora Star” cuisine, service and comfort is unsurpassable. 
Discriminating passengers choose the ‘‘ Arandora Star.” No 
other ship offers such perfection. Book ‘* Arandora Star” 
and the success of your cruise is assured. Restaurant 
accommodates all passengers at one sitting. 


For full details and all-the-year Cruising Brochure apply: 


THE BLUE $TAR LINE 


3 Lower Regent Street, London, S.W.1; 40 St. Mary Axe, E.C.3; 
Liverpool, Birmingham, Manchester, Glasgow, Bradford, Paris and all 
Principal Agents. 








King’s Cross, London, W.C. 1 
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and a much more minute knowledge of terrestrial pheno- 
mena of many kinds. 

This does not mean that the age of adventure is 
ended. The same qualities of courage and initiative 
which sent Columbus sailing across an unknown ocean 
will be demanded of those who will wander forth into 
the wide world seeking for accurate knowledge. Indeed, 
it may well happen that a larger human quality may be 
called for to face not the whiolly‘ unknown with all its 
potentialities of danger but to face conditions of danger 
and endurance which will be known to stand in the way 
of discoverers. 

The Greenland explorers, who included among their 
number the courageons Mr. Courtauld,-were prepared 
to face known dangers; they did not accidentally 
stumble upon them. They knew. the forces arrayed 
against them.’ They faced and conquered those “forces. 
Thus it will be with the most successful explorers of the 
future. They will ‘increase both in numbers and- in 
efficiency. , Each as he returns to civilized life and city 


SSS 
comforts will bring back with him facts new 
which added, one by one, to the gener 
knowledge will gradually fill out the pict 
and its human inhabitants. 

Ignorant of everything and unarmed, man +-as bom 
into a hostile world, which it has been his b 
subdue and, to that end, to know. By slow degrees he 
has won knowledge and power. His total achievement 
considerable if compared with the ignorance - jth which 
he started, is small in comparison with the knowledge 
that awaits his discovery. The joy of accomplishment 
as keen as any experienced by the explorers of the past, 
will await and reward the explorer of the future, though 
there remain for him no new continents or oceans to be 
revealed. 

The day of the one-man expedition is ended. In the 
future progress will be accomplished by parties consisting 
of several specialists, each investigating his own limited 
part of the problem assigned to him, and thus togethey 
accomplishing a common attainment, 
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5 By ST. JOHN ERVINE 


R. R. D. BLUMENFELD, in his entertaining and 
informative book, The Press in My Time (Rich and 
Cowan, 6s.); makes ‘perfectly plain his belief tliat the per- 
sonal quality .of .the newspaper -reporter of. today is 
inferior to that of the newspaper reporter of twenty and 
more years ago.--He attributes this decline to several 
causes, of which the chief appears to be the tendency to 
specialize. The contemporary journalist is expected to 
know all about, say, motoring, and need not know much 
about anything else. ‘“ The good all-round journalist of 
thirty or forty years ago, who was capable of writing a 
first-rate article on almost any subject, is rapidly 
becoming eliminated.” The result of this decline in the 
quality of newspaper men is that “ young men with 
brains and ambitions and high educational qualifications 
will no longer be attracted to a profession which ceases 
to offer adequate scope to their abilities, and there is a 
consequent decline in the imtellectual standards of 
journalism.”” Mr. Blumenfeld’s assertions may seem to be 
the pessimistic conclusions of an ageing man, although 
that is a charge which will not easily be made against him 
by any of his friends, for his mind is unusually supple 
and his temperament is naturally buoyant, but it is im- 
possible for any discerning observer of modern journalism 
to resist his opinions. The popular newspaper of today 
is intellectually inferior to the popular newspaper of 
yesterday. A comparison of the Daily Mail and the 
Daily Express of 1933 with the Daily Mail and the Daily 
Express of 1918 shows a sensational decline in intellectual 
content. That decline is due to the general decline of 
intelligence which is observable everywhere since 1914, 
and is not, as some may suppose, due to the difference 
between Lord Northcliffe and Lord Rothermere. _ If the 
former were alive, he would probably approve of the 
present Daily Mail, because it corresponds to the state 
of mind of the mass of the population. * The paper, in his 
day, had, intellectually, a better class of readers than it 
has in his brother’s. 

During the War, while home on leave from France, I 
met Mr. Blumenfeld and remonstrated with him on the 
decline in the quality of the articles which he was then 
publishing on his leader page. Formerly, two articles, a 
column in length, appeared in that part of the paper, but 
during the War as many as eight were printed in the same 
space! “People can’t concentrate on one subject for 
more than three hundred words!” he replied to my re- 


monstrance. Soon after our encounter, I noticed that 
the articles began to lengthen: only six were printed 
where eight had been, and eventually the number was 


, reduced to four. Today, however, the leader-page of a 


popular paper looks awful, with one main article so be. 
cizened .by jazz headlines, insets, indents, leaded pas. 
sages, cross-headlines and photographs that it is un- 
readable except by persons in an advanced state of 
neurosis. Droppipg circulations are probably due to the 
fact that St. Vitus has been too long in control of our 
popular Press, and that the general public is becoming 
exceedingly tired of all this Brightness. Two resignations 
from editorial chairs in recent weeks appear to confirm 
my belief that a great change is about to be made in the 
character of gur Press. Mr. Blumenfeld asserts that the 
public has again become adult-minded, but that our 
popular newspapers are still febrilely adolescent. 
What will be the character of the Press in the next ten 
years? “It will,”” Mr. Blumenfeld prophesies, “ be a 
more serious publication than at present, and of superior 
intellectual quality.” That seems to be certain. It could 
scarcely be’ more frivolous or less intellectual. There 
will be a great decline, I think, in the supply of what I 
call Totsy-Wotsy news. Even when this stuff is supplied, 
it will be given its proper value, and will not be treated 
as if it were of great importance. There will, I think, be 
greater sobriety in the “make-up” of papers. An 
immense amount of space is wasted today on headlines 
which are often irrelevant and sometimes misleading, 
and there will be much less interruption of the argument 
in future by “ bright” efforts to lighten the columns. 
These “ insets ” and ‘ indents ” and cross-headlines and 
photographs are as unmannerly and irritating as would 
be a series of snappy interjections by a pert lad into a 
serious conversation. The word -“ serious ”’. -will be 
restored to its right use, and will not be regarded as a 
synonym for “ stuffy ” or “ dull.’’ News will be more 
intelligently reported and selected; and the alarming 
attempt now being made to import “ sob-sisters ” from 
America, the majority of whom in this country seem to 
be thin-minded males, will be thwarted. A _ sob-sister 
is a hard-boiled woman who: mawkishly exploits other 
people’s sorrows in the pretence of being sympathetic 
about them when, in fact, she is about as rough-necked 4 
person as ever walked the carth and is ready to stoop to 
any indecency of conduct for a pound or two. The present 
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«Go for souls 


and go for the worst” 


was the command which The 
Salvation Army received from 
its Founder, William Booth. He 
ave it at the Army’s com- 
mencement and repeated it as a 
sacred charge when he laid down 
his sword twenty-one years ago. 


In many more countries since 
then, down many new paths of 
human suffering and need, in 
modern world conditions un- 
known to its first General, and 
often, as now, in financial strin- 
gency, The Salvation Army has 
kept true to this great trust. 


Gifts for its general mainten- 
ance will be gratefully received 
by General Higgins, 101, Queen 
Victoria Street, London, E.C.4. 





21 YEARS AGO 
THE SALVATION ARMY— 


WAS. AT WORK IN 58 COUNTRIES — NOW 84 
HAD 15,988 OFFICERS & CADETS — NOW 26,500 
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GENERAL WILLIAM BOOTH 


HAD 10,567 CENTRES OF WORK — NOW 17,513 
USED 34 LANGUAGES — NOW 76 








BEWARE OF 
v7 FLU vy 





Sn Te 


_~ a 
20,000 lives lost last 
year owing fo “Flu” 
Gargle twice a day with 


LISTERINE 


Brand ANTISEPTIC 
and keep clear of “Flu” 


Of all chemists 1/6, 3/- & 5/6 a bottle. 


Write for free booklet about uses of Listerine Antiseptic to Lambert 
Pharmacal Company, 110, Park Royal, London, N.W.10. 











PPh Mes wo: t he 
“CATERPILLAR” DIESEL TRACTOR 
ON DEEP PLOUGHING WORK 

















“CATERPILLAR’ DIESELS 


Three SIZES—Thirty-Five — Fifty —Seventy-Five. Save 
40 per cent. at least in fuel economy as well as the lower 
cost of Diesel Fuels. Ploughing and Cultivating Costs 
cut in half. Power for the small and large Farm in 
NINE MODELS. 


} WRITE FOR COSTS AND CATALOGUES | 
Victoria 


ictoria ~~ TRACTOR TRADERS LIMITED 


2034 Thornycroft House, Smith Square, 
(Two lines) Westminster, LONDON, S.W.1. 


Fs OI 


The original and only “ Caterpillar” Track-Tractor. 




















Telegrams: 


Telephones: 
Tracenergy, 
London, 
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bankrupting “ gifts ” campaign will, of course, soon end, 
and money which is now expended on providing registered 
readers with mangles, cami-knickers and complete sets 
of the works of Mr. H. G. Wells, will be spent on making 
the paper readable. Informed opinions will be preferred 
to snappy paragraphs, and the aim of the editor will be 
to provide a “ good read” at a reasonable price. The 
great vogue for the Observer and the Sunday Times proves 
that the desire for “a good read” is strong. The 
majority of the “ national” papers can be consumed by 
any intelligent person in ten minutes. 

But the chief change that will, I think, be made in our 
papers is that they will become less and less partisan 
and more and more forum-like in character. I do not 
mean that the paper will cease to have a policy, but that 
it will abstain from treating those who dissent from that 
policy as if they did not exist. The manipulation of 
news in the interest of the proprietor’s prejudices will 
utterly cease. I look forward to the day when a news- 
paper will be prosecuted for falsifying news or misrepre- 
senting its political opponents. A newsvendor who cries 
false news is liable to arrest and imprisonment: I see 
no reason why the newspaper proprietor who falsifies the 
statements made by a politician against whom he has 
a personal vendetta should be exempt from punishment. 
The wireless, in a variety of ways, is making the lot of the 
vindictive Paper Peer very hard. It is not easy to deceive 
me with a vicious report of a speech by, say, Mr. Baldwin 
when I have actually heard it broadcast. The wireless, 
indeed, is having a tremendous effect on the mind of the 
general public, an effect which Mr. Blumenfeld appre- 
ciates and welcomes, but one which the majority of 
newspaper editors at present fear and resent. I do not 
believe that any extension of wireless news, even when 
television comes, will affect the popularity of newspapers. 
On the contrary, it will have an incalculable effect in 
improving them. The newspapers will undoubtedly be 
profoundly affected by the increase of leisure time, if, as 
everybody seems to suppose, the mechanical parts of life 
are so improved that we shall be able to. do the world’s 
work in a quarter of the time it now takes. A 
people who have leisure to think over what they read 
will require something better to read than they now 
commonly get. 

The weekly reviews will become bigger and cheaper, 
and will enjoy much larger circulations than their editors 
now dream of. It will not surprise me if The Spectator, 
in the next ten years, is reduced to twopence and obtains 
a circulation of at least a hundred thousand copies a 
week. Thousands of young workmen, who would like 
to buy it, are debarred from doing so by its price and also 
by the habit to which, in common with other reviews, it 
is addicted, of lengthily reviewing books that must be 
considered of particular, rather than of general, interest. 
A forty-page weekly review, price twopence, with first- 
class cartoons and occasional pictures, and_ articles 
written by people who are not afraid of their own opinions 
and are willing to laugh now and then, will, I prophesy, 
have immense popularity. Each of us wants an intelli- 
gently edited paper which will enable us to check the 
news in the morning paper. That is the function of the 
weekly review, but its high price, the result of its com- 
paratively small circulation, prevents it from obtaining 
the influence which it deserves, which the public is ready 
to give it. The sight of unemployed working-men care- 
fully reading The Spectator in public libraries should 
convince the most bitter eynie of the likelihood that my 
prophecy will be fulfilled. My inflexible conviction is 
that the newspaper of 1943 will be a far better paper 
than that of 1933, although I am not certain that it will 
be much, if any, better than-the newspaper of 1913, ~~ 
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Mus in Urbe 


By E. M. FORSTER 


aged in the wainscot of the cocktail party a litt) 

gibbering noise is heard. At first it is: shia 
inaudible, then, gathering force, it bores and grinds 
through the gay squeaks of the other guests, we | feel 
so bewildered,” it is saying.. ‘ All-of you are so brilliant 
and have so much to tell each other, I have never Spent 
such an evening before. I am merely a country mater 
Such remarkable things to drink—and do tell ‘aa. 
what are those unusual black and grey flowers’ Over ts 
that vase?” 

A town mouse answers her. “ They’re artificial 
flowers,” but his voice is not nearly as patronizing as 
it was a hundred years ago. Something has happened, 
and he and his Visitor know it. 

** Artificial flowers! Has civilization no limits? And 
the goldfish by the gramophone—I’ve_ noticed they 
didn’t move. Are they artificial too? I’m afraid 
down in the country we just have to. put up with. real 
fish and real flowers. No doubt you despise flowers,” 

*T do not. I am, as a matter of fact, lecturing on 
botany in the intra-mural university.” 

“ Botany ? Oh but how terrifying ? We have nothing 
to do with botany down in the country. We just call 
the flowers by their old English names—Mary’s mantle, 
nose wort, pig and chickens, and the rest. I'm afraid if 
you gave a flower its grand botanical name when you 
were speaking to one of our agricultural labourers he 
would say—” 

“<« Zur oi don’t,’ I suppose ?” 

“Oh no. No, he wouldn’t say that. ‘Zur’ js 
Somerset. We're not Somerset. Why do you clever 
London people always think we all come from Somerset ? 
No. Tm afraid the labourer mightn’t be altogether 
polite in his reply. I think I won’t tell you what he 
willsay. Living on the land makes people extraordinarily 
direct.” 

“Have you lived long on it yourself? ” 

Scenting a difficulty, she replies, “I’m afraid I don't 
quite follow what you mean. My poor brain quite 
reels with so much give and take. The contrast between 
this wild rout and the long quiet November evenings at 
home where the silence closes round, and not a mouse 
stirs, save perhaps far away on Cringshanger Tump one 
solitary white owl—I don’t know why I talk to you 
about such things, though. They mean little to those 
who have not lived there.” 

Silence has certainly closed round the doomed cocktail 
party. Whiskers droop into glasses, sawdust falls from 
the air, all feel disgraced and disinherited because they 
have never heard of Cringshanger Tump. Yet until 
recently the place was just a huge joke. Why has the 
sceptre of snobbery departed from Mayfair and St. 
James's and taken up its abode on this remote excrescence? 
Why does the country mouse now always have the last 
word in any conversation, whereas it used to be the other 
way round ? 

“I don’t dare to invite any of you to visit my rustic 
retreat,” she pursues. ‘* You will be bored in a twinkling. 
We are absolutely self-contained. We burn our own 
wood, draw our own water, dig our own swedes, hive 
our own honey—” 

* Anyhow, we consume our own gas and stew in our 
own juice,” interrupts the other, getting cross. 

™ But I 
I see that I have stayed almost to the 
How like me, a yokel! Goodbye. You sec—ohl 


— and possess our own souls in patience. 
must be going. 
last. 


wish I could explain, but words convey so little. It’s 
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Tourto SOUTH AFRICA 


REDUCED RETURN FARES 


By Mail Vessels from Southampton 
December 1 & 29, 1933, January 12 & 26, 1934, 


£90 2, £60 2% £30 


Class Class 
Fares to other South African ports on application. 


ALSO CHRISTMAS TOURS TO MADEIRA 
Write for itlustrated folders to— 
Head Office: 3 Fenchurch St., London, E.C. 3. 
West End Agency: 125 Pall Mali, S.W.1; or Local Agents. 
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SANA AHA 


In Lonely Labrador. 


For eight months of every twelve, Labrador is ice-bound, 
storm-swept. Life is hard. Mission work additionally 
difficult. 

One is compelled to admire the self-denying way in 
which the Moravian converts support Missions, Church and 
School. They are very poor but, on the whole, generous. 
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MAKKOVIK, LABRADOR. 


The Moravian Missionaries in this out-of-the-way corner 
of the world express deep gratitude for the gifts sent out 
to them by the London Association. Without such aid 
the work could not be continued. 

Help for all existing work and for entering many open 
doors is invited from all anxious for the spread of the 
Gospel in earth’s darkest places. 















Contributions will be gratefully acknowledged by 
CHARLES HOBDAY, Esq., Chairman and Hon. Secretary, 


70a BASINGHALL STREET, LONDON, E.C. 2. 


London Association in 
Aid of Moravian Missions 


(President—Sir GEORGE H. HUME, J.P., M.P., L.C.C.) 


ae ls. 3d. to above address for a copy of “ADVANCE 


UARD "—the history of 200 years’ Moravian Mission Work. = 
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The British 
Buttner Pipe 


is the remarkable new Pipe 


which has taken the smoking world by storm wherever 
it has been introduced. This pipe, with no hidden 
corners or tubes, provides the perfect, clean, healthy 
and enjoyable smoke. 

The unique feature of THE BUTTNER PIPE is the 
special porous filter (the only imported part of the 
pipe)—a scientific triumph—light and absorbent, which 
compels the smoke to travel by fluted passages before 
reaching the mouth, cool, dry and fragrant. 

This filter can be easily purified when it becomes 
saturated with nicotine, etc., by simply burning it off 
in a fire or gas ring. In a minute or two it becomes 
red hot and then cools pure 
white, ready for use again. 
A spare filter is supplied 
gratis with every pipe, and 
additional filters can be ob- 
tained from the Company or 
most leading tobacconists. 
THE BUTTNER PIPE is 
already being smoked by 
hundreds of thousands of 
smokers in Great Britain 
and abroad. It makes an 
immediate appeal to the 
most exacting smoker. 
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Tt transforms smoking from 
a doubtful pleasure to en- 
joyment tree of annoyance. 


YA oer 


Try it for 
yourself ! 


Complete 
Pipe 


5/6 


with spare Filter 
Post Free in the U.K. 








TNE BRITISH BUTTNER PIPE 
co., LTD., 
49 Queen Street, Glasgow, C. 1. 


Please send me by return a 
Buttner Pipe with one spare 
: Filter, in payment of which I 
: enclose Postal Order for 5/6. 


We 


are producing 


N.B. 








Me 


THE BRITISH BUTTNER : 


PIPE CO., LTD., 


49 QUEEN STREET, 
GLASGOW. 


artistic Caskets of : 
unique shape and beautiful IE rivets sdanciccanacsascrvecncsus 
material, each at : 
2 Pipes and 4 reserve Filters : = 
at 357. and 37/6; alsoLeather : pti i) tk. See eerery eee eee 
Companion Cases, each con- : 
taining 2 Pipes and 2 reserve ¢ ———qiissscsecenecessrcetereeenesseres 
Filters at a Guinea. These ; 
will make exceptionally ; (srcr.) 
attractive and useful Christ- | $ «) ceccecccecccceeressecseeeesecees 
mas Presents. : Please use block capitals for 
: name and address. 
‘ : . : Or ask your Tobacconist. 
Apply for our illustrated : BUT MAKE SURE YOU GET 
Christmas Leaflet to: 3 4“ BUTTNER” 
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Should you wish one_ sent 
direct to a friend as a Christ- 
* mas Gift, just enclose his 
: address and we will dispatch 
: with a card conveying your 
* greetings. 
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not~the beauty or the picturesqueness of the country 
that counts. It is its stability. One does feel that 
one’s part of England and of the English tradition. One 
does seem .in touch with the earth.” 

“ Can I call you a taxi? ” 

“Thank you, though down in the country I usually 
walk.” 

Stealing into the area, he whistles, “Puss Puss!” 
murder and revenge in his heart. Oh, if he could get the 
creature eaten! That would teach her to leave Crings- 
hanger Tump. But it is no use calling puss puss. There 
are no cats left in London now. They have all gone 
down to the country to pounce on the townees. Glouces- 
tershire is infested with them; Shropshire pretty dan- 
gerous ; they are too autochthonous in Devonshire ;_ but 
Sussex is safer than before owing to the growth of the 
Peacehaven spirit, and Surrey safest of all. 

Heaven help the town mouse in most counties if he 
mistakes a fly-catcher for a sparrow, or refers to the 
perpetual green of the larch, or feeds a grey squirrel. 
Claws are into him. 

ait 


taxis.” 


‘an’t find a taxi. There don’t seem to be any 


‘*‘ In that case it is indeed a case of Shanks’ mare. Do 
you know that old Cambridgeshire proverb ? ” 

“Are you not thinking of ‘ Hobson’s Choice’ ? ” 

* Oh, no; fancy your not knowing it!” 

Cheerful and demure and not the least tipsy, she 
moves out into the crowded traffic. He watches her and 
has hopes of a motor-lorry. But the perils of London are 
nothing to one who is accustomed to the unregulated 
carnage of a Wiltshire lane. She reaches the other side 
safely, waves unruffled paw, and retires to concoct 
a letter on ‘Stewed oak-galls: an old Merionethshire 
delicacy,” for the correspondence columns of The Times. 


On Taking Sides 


By ROSE MACAULAY 

READ with some interest a short while since a 

statement by a lively and well-known biographer, 
himself a man of sides, that every English boy that’s born 
into this world alive is cither a little Roundhead or a 
little Cavalier. He is not so sure about the girls, so per- 
haps it is not for a member of the more detached sex (if 
it be so) to comment on this. But it is such a fine, bold, 
hot attitude to adopt towards history that I feel it ought 
to be extended beyond the parliamentary explosions of 
the mid-seventeenth century, and include all the 
differences of opinion that have obtained among our 
forbears, both in Great Britain and in the world at large. 
I own that I do not myself find it always easy, so great is 
my pleasure in the antics of both the armies in most 
battles. I could not, for instance, be either a Roundhead 
or a Cavalier; I must be both. After all, both’ Crown 
and Parliament were striving for a great end—more 


power, money, and liberty for themselves, and our sym- | 


pathies must needs go out to them in this. 
must admire.the animated, strutting figures on each side 
of the stage. Regard the sad, unsmiling little King, with 
his unhappy prawn’s eyes, his faintly Chaplinesque air 
and walk, his immense conviction of his own Divine 
Right, his thick, impeded Scottish speech, trying so hard 
to convince his subjects of their duty, with how small 
success. Observe his smart and ingenious friend, Buck- 
ingham, and .the bustling, red-faced, plebeian little 
Archbishop, his eyebrows two perpetual ares of astonished 
displeasure at what he saw, his mind so busily and so 
rightfully bent on being Protestant High Church and 
And- here- one on each 


having off the ears of Puritans. 


Besides, I | 
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ascists, Lon 
and impeded 





side, stand those two great black-shirt F 
Strafford and Oliver P., both so hampered 
in their duties by troublesome factions, so that the 
lost his head, and the other, though he could expel i 
liaments and take away their baubles, never auiaie 
king, because of his disagreeable, suspicious army 
Behind these march, in the bull-dog mood that has ie 
theirs for twelve centuries of king-baiting, the slidtines, 
legally minded, close-fisted squirearchy of England, ¢, 
set on the privilege and power of that great club of theirs 
Parliament, so determined that, King or not, Britons 
never should be slaves to a Single Person Government 
And then come the Puritans, those wild frenetic moon's. 
men, with their fierce terror of surplices, altars and the 
stage, imported from the so violent Abroad. To wate) 
an argument between Laud and a Puritan—how mueh 
one would pay for a seat! But one must leave before 
the end, for the end shows the Puritan in the pillory, 
branded and slit. It does not do to pursue our ancestors 
too far in their activities ; at some point or other one has 
to quail and flee. ... 

But there it is: I cannot side against any of these 
beings. I cannot even, like Lord Falkland, ingeminate 
** Peace, peace,” nor echo the Somersetshire farmer's 
impartial grumble against both the plundering armies, 
I cannot say, “ A plague,on both your houses,” for I loye 
to see them at wrig-wrag; it makes half their charm, 
To the Gilbertian alternative laid down, I would reply 
(at the risk of being told, probably with truth, that | 
was not born into this world alive), that I was born both 
Roundhead and Cavalier. After all, does not the blood 
of ancestors on both sides stir in us vet, moving us to 
impartial affection ? Though I must admit that several 
recent (and less recent) writers on this period have, if 
they feel thus moved, managed to conceal it. But then, 
they are all male. 

One should perhaps try to cultivate the art of taking 
sides in all historical brangles ; it makes history more 
warming. Let us all, for instance, be Yorkists or Lan- 
castrians. Some people are; but I confess I suffer it 
with pain when the great personages on either side of 
this dispute are regarded, as so’ frequently happens, 
askance. After all, both were fighting for their own 
hands, and what can any of us more ? 

Looking still further back into English history, I 
should, on the sound and courteous principle of en- 
couraging the visiting team, support both the Romans 
and the Saxons against the Britons, the Danes against 
the Saxons, the Normans against the lot. On the same 
principle, one must cheer the Jacobites (I mean our 
English and Scottish Jacobites, not the Monophysite 
church founded in the sixth century by Jacob Baradaeus 
and sharing the erroneous beliefs of the Eutychians, 
for these heretics were condemned by the Church, so 
cannot have any money put on them by good people). 

So much for the laws of hospitality. Coming to 
quarrels where no such considerations need ‘influence us, 
I will stand for the Empress Matilda against the Pretender 
Stephen, Henry II against Becket, King John against 
his Barons, Henry III against .Simon de Montfort, 


' who had parliament on the brain, those spirited young 


: gentlemen, 


Messrs. Warbeck and Simnel, against 
Henry VII, all the wives in turn against Henry VIIL 
Passing to the Whigs and Tories, so smug, so bon vivants, 
so pursy and so eloquent, in their splendid curled perukes 
or powdered tie-wigs, their handsome, successful clothes, 
I really must refuse to side against either; I love them 
both. How can I be asked to take sides against either 


_ Horace Walpole or Dr. Johnson ? 


Let us look abroad. In that long squabble between 
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the Greeks and the Trojans, I always support the Greeks, 
partly because they were so bold and ingenious, and 
the Trojans so foolish, in the affair of the wooden horse, 

artly because Aphrodite, who began it all, was a minx. 
uphold Romulus against Remus, as being more con- 
structive ; anyone can leap over a wall, but how few 
can build one! Cain, though a faulty and disagreeable 
man, I prefer to righteous Abel; Themistocles to 
Aristides the just. I will support the Romans against 
all their barbarian foes, and, later, the Ghibellines 
against the Guelphs; also, Venice against Genoa, the 
Frondeurs against Mazarin, Frederick II against all 
his enemies. 


Turning to the realms of thought, no less agitated 
than those of arms, we should make up our minds 
firmly (if we were not born with them made) whether 
we will back the Nominalists or the Realists. (Let us 
do nothing so unworthy as to trim, like Abelard, and 
support the Conceptualists.) For my part, I incline 
to the Realists, for the Nominalists were of questionable 
orthodoxy, ‘and. often found themselves on the edge 
of perilous bogs of heresy. As to the Thomists and 
the Scotists, we must try not to feel, with Pope, that 

* Scotists and Thomists now in peace remain 
; Amidst their kindred cobwebs in Duck-Lane,” 
put to choose boldly. I choose the Scotists, since the 
Subtle Doctor who led them believed in a freer will 
than did the Angelic one. For the same reason, I 
side with the Arminians against the Calvinists, though 
I know not, nor anyone, what a free, nor yet a prede- 


SS 
termined, will may be. As to Stoics and Epicu 
Platonists and Aristotelians, and a hundred er 
ancient parties, one must choose as best one can: rey 
one must, of course, side with Athanasius and the 
Homoousians against Arius and the Homoiousiangs f 
if one does not, absque dubio in aeternum peribit. * 

About the Protestant and Catholic battles of the 
four centuries, I feel as I do about Whigs and Tories: 
I cannot take sides. These engaging, these admirable 
beings, so eager, so earnest and so convinced, so closel 
in touch with the eternal and the sublime, so ready to 
die, and to cause others to die, for their beliefs—js it 
for me to take sides against either? I feel that they 
resemble one another so much more closely than either 
resembles anyone else. ... I must and will support 
both in their numerous, their almost acrimonious differ. 
ences, at which outsiders must always watch them 
with admiring awe. 

Space lacks to discuss the disputes between Roman 
Emperors and Early Christians, Galileo and the Curia 
Louis XVI and his subjects, Dreyfus and Esterhazy’ 
Queen Isabella and the Carlists, and a million more such 
animated embattlings. Shall we let them moulder into 


dull dust, or shall we fan them into flame with eager 


pants of partisanship, and ride hotty into battle for 
them, tilting truculently at ghosts ? 

Alas for war; one finds oneself, instead of tilting 
against these eager shades, fraternizing, as if it were 
again Christmas Day. in the trenches. It is. no use, 
We must leave them to fight their own battles, while 
we stand back and admire. 


Finance: A Year of Recovery. 


A yeEAR ago when contributing a finencial article to 
the Christmas Number of The Spectator, I expressed 
the hope that the time might come when it would be 
possible to give a really Christmassy tone to a Christmas 
Number. I notice, however, that, having depicted— 
faithfully, I hope —both the favourable and unfavourable 
events of 1932, I concluded by saying that, “ carefully 
considered, I believe there is much in the events of 19382 
to give hope for favourable developments in the coming 
year.” 

Christmas Numbers have a habit nowadays of antici- 
pating the festive season by a good many weeks and, 
therefore, in commenting upon some of the landmarks 
of this year I am very conscious that there are six more 
weeks to run, and it will not be until January that I shall 
be able to deal fully and fairly with the events of the year 
and the outlook for 1934. Nevertheless, and unless the 
closing. weeks of the year should be characterized by 
untoward events, it is good to be able to confirm to some 
extent the hopes expressed at the conclusion of my 
article a year ago. 

Depression Lrrrinc. 

At the same time it has to be confessed that the factor 
on which I laid chief stress as promising better things 
in 1933 has proved to be one of the most disappointing 
events of the present year. With many others I had 
hoped that the World Economie Conference called for 
the spring of this year was likely to mark a great step 
forward in the direction of international co-operation in 
all schemes making for relief of world depression. It is 
now, however, a matter of history that not only did the 
Economie Conference virtually break down, but that the 
-ause of the break was the unexpected attitude adopted 
by President Roosevelt in declining to encourage any 
movement in the direction of general stabilization of 
exchanges and currencies. In spite, however, of disap- 
pointed hopes concerning the Economic Conference there 
has been an improvement in industrial conditions in this 
country during the year, an improvement which has 
found expression in a moderate expansion in exports, 
a material reduction in the figures of unemployed 
and a great improvement in the Traflics of our railways. 
Moreover, I think that this improvement can fairly be 
attributed to natural and. healthy causes ‘such, for 
example, as an overdue moderate recovery in world trade 
generally, the effect of which in the case of this country 


has been aided by a sound conduct of the national finances, 
greater efficiency in some of our leading industries, a 
cutting out of dead wood in the shape of over-capital- 
ization in certain industries and greater co-operation 
instead of intensified price-cutting in certain of our 
leading industries. Unquestionably, however, confidence 
in the conduct of the national finances has been a great 
aid to such improvement as has taken place in financial 
and economic conditions. The ‘Chancellor of the 
Exchequer has given evidence of considerable zeal in 
the cause of economy and a determination to subordinate 
even the question of taxation relief to the maintenance 
of a sound balance sheet. During the year the Chancellor 
has, undoubtedly, been greatly helped by exceptional 
windfalls in the shape of large Estate duties owing to an 
unusual number of deaths of millionaires, while 
import duties have favourably affected the receipts from 
Customs. Moreover, increased financial activity in the 
stock markets has given a great fillip to his revenues 
from Stamp duties, and altogether there seems every 
prospect of the current financial year ending with a 
substantial surplus. 
Risk IN SECURITIES, 

A further circumstance which has not been without its 
effect in stimulating confidence and purchasing power, 
has been the great appreciation in public securities. 
The rise has been of a general nature, extending 
both to gilt-edged securities and to what are known 
as the variable dividend and more speculative groups 
of stocks. How great has been the appreciation 
may be gathered from the fact that the valuation by the 
Bankers’ Magazine, which goes on from year to year, shows 
that in the case of its selected group of 865 stocks, having 
a total nominal capital par value of £6,683,433,000, there 

ras an appreciation during the eleven months of this 
year in capital values of no less than £500,000,000. It is 
quite true that by reason of this great rise in securities, and 
especially in high-class investment stocks, it has been difli- 
cult for the new investor to get. a satisfactory interest 
yield ; but on the other hand, to existing holders of stocks 
this rise has given a feeling of confidence and also in some 
cases afeeling of actual restored wealth. Thus, to take 
one group of securities alone, namely, the prior charge 
stocks of English Railways, it would be true to say that 
a year ago holders would have found difficulty in market: 

(Continued on page 752.) 
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Finance—Public and Private 
(Continued from page 750.) } 
ing their stocks at almost any price. Not only, however, 
has there been an appreciation in market values of these 
stocks during the eleven months of about £131,000,000, 
but at the higher prices it has been quite possible to 
dispose of stocks. 
PouiricaL Factors. 

It is impossible, of course, to forget that in. certain 
respects the year is closing amidst conditions of disap- 
pointment and anxiety. Just as the World .Economic 
Conference failed to fulfil the hopes of its sponsors, so the 
Disarmament Conference has passed through a period of 
crises, and at the moment of writing it seems difficult to 
see how far the efforts of the world’s peace-makers are to 
be crowned with success. The departure both of Japan 
and Germany from the League of Nations during the past 
year are events which must certainly cause anxiety, and 
not the less so by reason of the extent to which Japan’s 
power in the East seems to be increasing, while the 
political changes in Germany which are being effected 
under the rule of Herr Hitler may easily be fraught with 
consequences affecting the whole world. Nevertheless, I 
believe it will be true to say that underlying all the 
influences which have operated against the efforts of the 
Disarmament Conference during the year there has been no 
change whatever in the desire of the peoples of the world 
for peace, and somehow or other ‘that Will of the peoples 
should be the determining factor. 

THe AMERICAN Factor. 

Towards the close of the year has come what has 
appeared to be a fresh disturbing economic factor in the 
shape of President Roosevelt's programme bringing 
about a restoration of prosperity to the United States. I 
have so often and so recently dwelt in these columns upon 
this factor in the situation that I do not propose to go 
afresh into the matter at this time. Suffice it to say that 
whatever may be the ultimate outcome of President 
Roosevelt’s- poliey,~ it -is--involving: tn - the -early «stages 


somewhat grave disturbance to other countries, and 
especially to some of the countries in Europe. By 


artificially depreciating the dollar, America may possibly 
throw France and other gold countries off the gold 
standard, and temporarily, at all events, add to the con- 
fusion of currencies and exchanges, in addition to which 
there is the possibility of this depreciating of American 
currency reacting adversely upon the, exports of other 
nations. Whether out of this temporary confusion will 
come a general co-operation between the nations, leading 
to a stabilization of currencies, and whether the United 
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States will reap the benefits which President 
hopes to reap, time alone can show, but I am bp 


LIV 


refer to this principal development of the _ 
months of 1983 because it is one which is likely to exert, 


dominating influence over the. course of events jn 
coming year. While, “however, -I-have not failed 
chronicle the unfavourable-as well-as the favourable dc 
velopments of the year, it is impossible not to regard the 
year as one of some progress, and in considering the 
spects for this country for 1934 it is good to feel that 
financial and economic position is somewhat stro, oa 
than a year ago. ‘Artuur W. Kippy. 


e c . 
Financial Notes 
UNSETTLED MARKETS. 
AN uncertain tendency has characterized the Stock Markets 
during the past week. British Funds and other 
class investment stocks have suffered a setback, due, 
in some small measure, to the slight rise in money rate, 
No real change, however, has taken place in the monetg 
situation, and I should not look for the setback in gilt-edged 
stocks to go very far. All markets, however, have bee, 
more or less disturbed by the erratic movements in th 
American dollar, the effect of which_has. been particularly 
disturbing to France, rendering more difficult the main. 
tenance of .the gold standard. 
‘ * * x  * 
THe New Inpra Loan. 

How political anxieties, justified or otherwise, may affect 
the price of a stock has been exemplified during the past 
week by the results attending the flotation of the India 
Loan for £10,000,000. The Loan was in the form of 3} per 
cents. at' 97, and while the price was somewhat high, there 
has been such invariable success attending new issues of 
capital of the trustee type that there were large applicaticns 
on behalf of those who hoped to snatch a premium in early 
market dealings. “In fact, the Loan seems to have been 
covered about twice. Nevertheless, the stock subsequently 
fell to a discount of about 13 per cent., due to some of these 
premium hunters cutting their loss. The fact is that the 
Loan runs for twenty-one years, and a good many genuine 
investors were deterred from participating in the issue owing 
to the anxiety which is felt by some with regard to the future — — 
of India stocks when control passes more generally into’the JE poses 
hands of India, though, of course, it should not be forgotten 
that the British Government has done a good deal in the 
way of providing safeguards. ] 

* * * * 
Su1pprnG DEPRESSION. 

The worst apprehensions concerning the losses suffered by 
the Royal Mail Steam Packet Company by reason of pro- 
longed shipping depression and other causes seem likely to be 
justified, for the latest report covering the year up to 
December last shows a Deficiency Account, consisting of losses 1 
on assets, &e., of over £9,000,000, ‘even after deducting the 
balance of £2,699,000 standing to the credit of the Reserve 
Account. Moreover, it is stated that this debit balance does 
not include further shrinkage in value of investments or losses 
which may mature in relation to guarantees, and the total 
exceeds the amount of the issued and paid up Preference and 
Ordinary capital amounting to £8,800,000. This amount, 
the Directors state, ‘‘ must be regarded as lost.” Unfortu- 
nately, too, the depression in the shipping industry still 
continues, despite the moderate expansion in our imports 
and exports referred to elsewhere, and it is to be feared that 
our great shipping industry is being very severely hit by the 
extent to which competing lines of foreign countries are being 
heavily subsidized. : 





* . 
Brewery PRrorits. 

There are signs that the lower prices of commodities, 
combined with some improvement in industrial conditions 
throughout the country, are having their effect upon the ‘ 
brewing industry. Thus, during the past week Ind Coope 
and Co. have announeed a final dividend of 9 per cent. 
making 15 per cent., and a bonus of 5 per cent., totalling 
20 per cent. in all. For the previous year the dividend was 
15 per cent. with a 4 per cent. bonus. The Directors on tis 
occasion are also adding £50,385 to Public House Improvement 
Reserve and carrying forward £312,490. Last year only 
£19,400 was added to Improvements Reserve, wiih £308,893 
carried forward. 















* * & * 


Fat IN THE. DOLLAR. 

The drastic fall in the price of the U.S. dollar was among 
the adverse factors of the week. The British pound now 
stands at a substantial premium over the dollar, whereas 
(Continued_on page xiv.) a 
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IVE... AND SEE NAPLES 





HOMERIC 


(35,000 tons) 
Britain's largest and finest cruising liner 
leaves Southampton on 


DECEMBER Q1st tor a 16 day 
CHRISTMAS CRUISE 


Visiting Gibraltar, Ajaccio, Naples (forRome), 
Palermo, Algiers, Lisbon. Rates from £28. 


OTHER WHITE STAR CRUISES 
W. Indies Cruise, Jan. 27, HOMERIC.40 days from 80 Gns. 


Egyptian Cruise, Feb.17, BRITANNIC.32 days from 52Gns. 
Easter Cruise, Mar. 24, HOMERIC. 14 days from £25. 
Particulars from White Star Otfices 


cr Local Agents. 


est” 


28.25 
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WHY BE CONTENT 
WITH 33% 
ON YOUR CAPITAL? 


The tremendous popularity of Canada Life Annuities at 
the present time can only be due to one cause—the 
universal desire for Security—for an income that is 
completely independent of the vagaries of the Stock 
Market—for an income that cannot be reduced by a 
single penny through any cause whatever. 


A Canada Life Annuity promises real independence— 
not the shadow of it—together with an unusually high 
yield of from 7—20 per cent., depending on age—a highly 
desirable feature in view of ‘the serious reduction in the 
return from investments. It enables you to dismiss any 
worries from your mind—to lean back and enjoy the 
passing show from a sheltered vantage point. It is 
guaranteed by the whole resources—more than £44,000,000 
—of one of the soundest financial institutions in the 
British Empire. Already this year the Company has 
received over £1,000,000 in Annuity Purchase Money. 


Write for full details to 
J. hk. Wandless, F.1.A,, 


Manager, 


LIFE 
ANADA, LIF 


(Established at in Canada as a Limited 
Liability Company), 







James’s Square, London, S.W.1 
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THE MERCANTILE BANK 
OF INDIA, LIMITED. 


HEAD OFFICE: 


15, GRACECHURCH ST., LONDON, E.C.3. 








Authorised Capital ... £3,000,000 
Paid-up Capital £1,050,000 
Reserve Fund and Un- 

divided Profits £1,246,736 





Branches and Agencies in: 


INDIA, CEYLON, BURMA, SIAM, 
STRAITS SETTLEMENTS, CHINA, 
and PORT LOUIS, MAURITIUS. 





The Bank buys and sells Bills of Exchange, issues Letters 
of Credit, and conducts every description of Banking 
Business both at Home and Abroad. 





DEPOSIT RATES will 
be quoted upon application. 





| TRUSTEESHIPS and EXECUTORSHIPS 


accepted. 


JAMES STEUART, Chief Manager. 














MARTINS 
BANK 


LIMITED 





WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL, 2. 
68 LOMBARD STREET, E.C. 3. 
Ofice: 43 SPRING GARDENS. 


Head Office: 

London Office : 
District 
Capital Paid Up and Reserves - £7,245,411 
Deposits, etc., at 30th June, 1933 £83,804,551 


Manchester 








The Bank has 555 Offices, and Agents in all 


the principal towns at home and abroad. 





All descriptions of Banking, Trustee, 
Executorship, and Foreign Exchange 
Business transacted. 


The Bank is prepared to act as 
Registrar for Public and Corporate 
Bodies. 
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‘TERRIBLE. 
‘SOUL ANGUISH 


Ir is difficult to imagine greater Spiritual, Distress than 
that experienced by poor little Children and Girls, 
some-as young as seven’ or cight years, who have 
become’ victims ‘of the criminal machinations of 
| immoral men. : 


Some of the Cases that are dealt with by the 
Church Penitentiary Association are 


TOO AWFUL 
TO BE TOLD. 


These poor lambs, and they form a goodly propor- 
tion of the 10,000 pitiful creatures rescued yearly, 
are saved materially and spiritually and are brought 
up to be God-fearing women and useful citizens. 


The importance of this work is only being gradually 
realised, and much additional support is besought to 
help us maintain the necessary organisation, and if 
possible to extend, in an endeavour to reach those 
many little ones in our great citics who are | 


CRYING OUT FOR | 
COMFORT AND HELP. | 


Amounts can be specially earmarked for “ Children’s 
Work,” and may be sent to Rev. T. H. ARCHER 
HOUBLON, D.D., Church Penitentiary Association, 
Church House, Westminster. 

















£250,000 
offered for 


Christmas 
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Back Cover 











STORY-WRITING 


There is always a good demand for good short stories, 
and many students of the London School of Journalism 
are making a useful spare-time income by writing stories 
for the magazines. 

See Page 715. 














THERE IS ONLY ONE HANDKERCHIEF 


that brings comfort and relief to sufferers from 
COMMON COLD, NASAL CATARRH, OR INFLUENZA, 


‘“TOINOCO SILKY FIBRE ” — tho original brand 


of Aseptic Handkerchiefs, soft, silky and absorbent. Medicated, but odourless. 

Used and appreciated for thirty years for their hygienic qualities and 

suitability for the purpose. 50 for 2/-; 500 for 18/- at chemists’ stores, or 

post free from (Dept. S.), The Toinoco Handkerchief Co., Ltd., 
55 Hatton Garden, E.C 1. 








WEEKLY EXTRACT FROM 
“A PRACTICAL INVESTMENT SYSTEM” 


8Srd EDITION. y 

By W. J. CANTOPHER. Published by Strakers Ltd., 
Ludgate Hill, E.C.4. Price 5/3 post free. 
“We submit that this system genuinely gives him such promise. 
But it goes so much further. The same economic forces that 
are utilised to accomplish the simpler task, can, without any 
additional trouble, be utilised to secure the superior results we 
have indicated.” 














Financial Notes 
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(Continued from page 752.) Dir 


during the post-War years there was a mon 
British pound was worth little more than about 4s 
when expressed in American curreney. If the pre 28, i. 
in the exchange value ‘of the pound had been due oi ne Ti 
causes, such as a balance of trade in our favour, the fall i : 
dollar and the rise in the pound, would not, of course bere mn the 
as unfavourable factors. The influences operating h 
have not been natural, for the fall in the dollar has bee 
sioned by manipulation on the part of the authorit % 
Washington, a manipulation partly expressed in bidding 
gold in the world’s markets at an abnormally high 8 for 
President Roosevelt, as I have explained on previous vi 
sions, is hoping, by artificially depressing the dollar 40 
prices of commodities in America. At present, however, tt 
tactics seem to be causing the maximum amount of di. 
turbance to world markets with the minimum amount 
benefits to the United States. a 
* * * * 
B.SiA. RECOVERY. 

The latest report of the Birmingham Small Arms Company 
shows quite a remarkable recovery in the Company’s finanejy 
position. The profit for the year was £245,331, which com 
pares with a loss for the previous year of £331,675. Not only 
so, but a year ago £356,971 had to be applied to writing doy, 
stock in trade to cover abnormal depreciation, and there ya 
a total deficit shown in the accounts of £688,000. Thanks to 
the good results for the past year this has now been reduc 
to £84,896. The directors attribute the great im ToOVvement 
in the results mainly to the conspicuous success of the Daimle 
Fluid Flywheel Transmission, as fitted to the Daimle 
Lanchester and B.S.A. cars. It is evident, however, tha 
economies in administration and effective reorganization hay 
had something to do with the improvement in the accounts, 

* * * * 
JAPAN AND THE INVESTOR. 

Holders of Japanese Bonds may possibly have beep 
concerned to note the very considerable fall which has take) 
place in prices of some of the leading loans. It is true tha 
as compared with the lowest points touched earlier in th 
year there had been a very pronounced rise, and in par 
the more recent fall represents a natural reaction. To som 
extent, however, the recent sharp setback from which sony 
recovery seems now to be taking place, has been connected with 
somewhat scare articles with regard to the state of the finance 
of Japan, and it is, of course, a fact that last year’s excep. 
tional expenditure is likely to involve fresh internal borrowing, 
Indeed, the Finance Minister of Japan announced quite 
finitely that there would be the problem of financing 4 
shortage in the Budget of about 1,000,000,000 yen, which at 
the par of exchange represents about £200,000,000. 

* * * * 
Farru IN JAPANESE CREDIT. 

This, of course, is a huge deficit for a small country such 
as Japan, but it has been incurred in connexion with 
exceptional military outlays which it must be hoped are not 
to be continued. Moreover, the actual debt per head of 
Japan is not great. It must, however, necessarily take some 
time for Japan to recover from the present adverse budgetary 
position, and it may well be that in the anxiety on the part 
of investors to seek a good return of income, too high a price 
should not be given for Japanese Bonds, especially in view 
of the political tension with Soviet Russia. On the other 
hand, there would seem to be no evidence to justify the 
attacks which have been made in some quarters upon the 
financial position of Japan, inasmuch as any unfavourable 
points in the situation are believed to have been quite publicly 
proclaimed and acknowledged by Japanese statesmen. 
Japan has passed through many ordeals successfully, and in 
the City fa'th in Japanese credit is fairly strong. 

A. W. 


A Hundred Years Ago 


rent when | 








“THE SPECTATOR,” NOVEMBER 16TH, 1833. 


The aceounts from various parts of Ireland, especially Kilkenny, 
Queen's County, and Tipperary, prove that the Coercion Bill has 
not worked the wonders which its supporters have attributed 
to its operation. The papers are filled with details of outrages 
committed by the peasantry, who have taken up their old trade 
as winter approaches. At one Quarter-sessions, in one county, 
there were two hundred trials and sixty-seven convictions for acts 
of violence. This state of things will scarcely be attributed to 
political agitation, for the country has been free from it for some 
months: it is caused by evils which no severity of legislation ca 
cure—the want of food, fire, and shelter. We do not charg 
Earl Grey’s Ministry with the consequences of the misrule of . 
century ;. and only allude to the present state of Ireland to poin 
out the utter absurdity of the assertions, of which we have latel 
had so many, that ‘“ Ireland has been tranquillized ” by such 
measure as the Suppression Bill. 
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| Auxiliary, or through your newsagent. If 
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Dinners for unemployed men 


as well as 


Breakfasts for hungry children 





are given by the Mission, which has re-opened the 
Community Kitchen where the Workless obtain good, 
wholesome well-cooked food at small cost. Four 
occupational classes 
in woodcraft, motor 
engineering and 
household decora- 
tion are held 
weekly in conjunc- 
tion with Stepney 
Voluntary Occupa- 
tion Committee. 

Your gift of £1 
would pay for 80 
breakfasts or 60 


dinners. 
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“AWAITING YOUR REPLY.” 


Contributions, large or small, will be grate- 
fully acknowledged by the Rev. Percy Ineson, 
Superintendent, 


East End Mission, 


Stepney Central Hall, 
Commercial Road, London, E. 1. 
“THE EAST END STAR,” the monthly Magazine 


of the Mission, sent free on application. Full of 
fascinating articles and pictures of East End life. 





ALF, SARAH and 
the LITTLE 'UN 
grateful 
for your response. 


will be 














The BIBLE SOCIETY MAGAZINES will 


| keep you fully informed of its work and 
progress. Why not subscribe to theni for 
next year > 


THE BIBLE IN THE WORLD 


is the monthly record of the Society. 


Price One Penny 


FOR EVERY LAND 


is the Children’s Monthly Magazine. 
Price One Halfpenny 


These papers, both of which are profusely | 
illustrated, can be obtained from the | 
| Secretary of your local Bible Society | 


| 





| ordered direct 
| London, there is an extra charge of 6d. per 
_annum for postage of each magazine. 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY, | 


from the Bible House, 


ORDER THE JANUARY NUMBERS NOW 


146, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 4: 





















Aerial View—The Stanboroughs, 


20 YEARS of 


CURATIVE SUCCESS 
can help us to help YOU 


A Hydro and Health Home, combining the very 
latest facilities for the application cf Natural and 
Medical Science. All the amenities of a first-class 
hotel plus the most modern Hydrotherapeutic and 
Electro-curative apparatus. 


“ CURETIES.” Massage, 
Artificial Sunlight, including 
Ultra-Violet and Infra-Red 
Rays. Electric Baths. Nau- 
heim Baths. Foam Baths. 
Sitz Baths. Radiant Heat. 
Ionization. Manipulative 
Treatment and Corrective 
Gymnastics. Diathermy. 
Laboratory and X-Ray Sec- 
tion for Scientific Diagnosis. 
Individual Instruction in 
Diet (Supervised  Fasts). 
Maternity Section. Surgical 
Section. 


“AMENITIES.” = Situated 
300 feet above sea-level 
within easy reach of London. 
Beautiful wooded Park of 


60 acres. Spacious Dining 
Room (separate tables), 
Lounges, Drawing Reoms, 


etc. Special Suites, includ- 
ing Private Bath. Ceutral 
Heating. All kinds of In- 
door and Outdoor Recrea- 
tions. Wireless Installation. 
Entertainments. Medical 
Lectures and Question Box. 


Ask for Booklet “A” 


The STANBOROUGHS 
Residential Health Hydro 


WATFORD 


Telephone: 


Watford 5252, 


HERTS 


you have 
tried 
and 
failed 


pe 1? 
et we 
ge read 
this 
hitle 
Book 

FREE i. ce 


strained” words “ol 
Medical Scientists 
The Stanboroughs’ 
proud successes in 
the fight against 
illness. Fully Uius- 
trated. Complete 
Tariitt. 








artificial leg. 


fully comfortable. 
about in ease and comfort. 
a God-send to such cripples as myself who 
are unable to buy these expensive limbs.” 


(PATRON: 


An Annual Subscription of 10s. 6d. or a Life Subscription 
of £5 5s. entitles the Subscriber to two “ Letters ” each 
year—and so on in proportion to amount contributed. 


Extract from a letter from G. B., a tailor, 
aged 34, who had been supplied with an 


Since this Society was established in 1862 it 
has supplied over 


1,500,000 appliances to the poor. 


If you wish some needy person to secure 
the necessary appliance, and so enable him 
or her to retain or return to employment, = 

send your contribution to the Secretary, 


Royal 


Surgical Aid 


Society 


Salisbury Square, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 4. 


m.M. THE KING) 


UA 


‘The Society is a God-send”’ 


** The new leg is a perfect fit, and is wonder- 
I am now able to walk 
The Society is 


SOUT LL 
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DIN The Spectator ”’ Crossword No, 6 
Gi / By Xanruipre, 
ive t) A prize of one guinca will be given to the sender 
} 4 ere figs of the first 
es | correct solution of this week's crossword puzzle to be opened 
Good ( heer a, Envelopes should be marked “ Crossword Puzzle,” and should 
: be received nol later than first post on Tuesday. No enveloper 
e / will be opened before noon on Tuesday. The name of the winnes 
1S ear! will be published in our next issue.) 
(Unclued words are the names of the eight planets. One is duplicated 
ee eee blataioal led Nt AE and one is reversed.) 
MACKIE’S EDINBURGH MACKIE’S SCOTCH — ae 
SHORTBREAD. BUNS. 1 aes , |5 \ 6 fs {9 10 /11 |B 
In tins: 2/4, 4/4, 6/6, 8/6, 10/6. In boxes: 5/10 8/-, 11/-, 15 10, | | | | | | 
ae a ee | ee ae) 
| 
MACKIE’S PLUM MACKIE’S CHRISTMAS i = i ih in Te 
PUDDINGS. HAMPERS. ae | ae | a | 
In boxes: 2/3, 4/-, 6/-, 8/- are packed to order, May we a a a ae ne ae ee. en ee res: 
By inland post: 3/1, 4/10, 7/1, send yo a price Jist and 18 | | | | | 29 | 20 
: 9 suggestions? | | | | | 
7. | = ae e —| eel | 7 ee 
| | | 
M. MACKIE & SONS, LTD, [1 || Uw bate te 
‘ ‘ 125 26 a4. | 28 | 29 | 
108, Princes Street, Edinburgh. <s | | | Pee | 
TELEPHONE: 22021-5. "aan. as Cael ae aes en ae ee a am rn 
ee aes 
5 . ee re | — (3738 139 140 | 14 
— == SSP] PT Py? | 
Se eas a te ie oe ee —————— Sl 
THEATRES ge | | ‘ I oe Pe a | 
| | 
Ss —— a Eee SS eer ry 
- ACROSS 7. 5in this for the wavy navy, 
WESTMINSTER, Victoria, S.W.1. Adm.: 2s. 5d.—-10s. 6d, pa : 8. A French spa in confusién 
Evenings, 8.30, ERNST HEIMRATH, Original Dance Compositions, 13. Epithet for 30. . ; 10. Little down comes up 
At 9, THE LADY FROM ALFAQUEQUE. GILLIAN SCAIFE. 14. Does Hitler worship him ? 17. Chesty French port " 
Mats. (Entire Prog.), Wed. & Sat. at 2.30. 15. oP lory goes Swith- 19. Anagram Shoneot the eight 
y. ay) ‘. : od 4 ”») The art of 
16. rev. Mixed instrument is 22. (continued in 42) The art of 











BUCKIE’S BEARS. 


BEST OF ALL 


CHILDREN'S PLAYS. 


PLAYHOUSE THEATRE 


3rd SEASON. 


Prices: 


OPENING BOXING DAY. 


1/-, 2/6, 3/-, 5/-, 6/-, 7/6, 10/6. 


Every seat Bookable NOW. 


Box Office ’Phone: 
“4 CHARMING LITTLE SHOW WHICH MUST 


Whitehall 7774. 
BE SEEN! * 
—EVENING STANDARD. 











FOR WINTER EVENINGS 


J 
-FRAGRANCE AND 
HOMELY AND COSY 
HARSH WARMTH 
METHODS OF HOUSE 


Producers’ bogs. 


works. Add 4 


Horticulture, Glasshouses, 





OBTAINED 
WARMING 

SO MUCH IN THE ENGLISH HOME, 
A necessity, not a luxury. 
Prices in blocks :— 
£12.0.0 
£7.2.6 
£4.2.6 


eA PEAT FIREe 


IS INCOMPARABLE 
IS THE FIRE OF ALL AGES: 
PRODUCING 
ATMOSPHERE- 


EMITTING ITS 
THAT CHEERFUL, 
UNLIKE THE 
THE MODERN 
-WHICH MEANS 


BY 


Direct from 


1,009 
590 


£2.17.6 
£1.10.0 





£1. 0.0 


Carriage paid to nearest goods station within 1230 miles of 


- per 1,000 blocks for £00-mile radius, 
REGULARLY USED IN THE 

OLD ENGLISH & COUNTRY HOMES 
Also Peat fer all uses—Stabies, Cattle and Poultry Houses, 


: Gardens, and Lawn Dressings, 
etc., particulars on application. 


ECLIPSE PEAT COY., Ashcott, Som. 


ESTABLISHED 1869, 








forbidden wonders. 
or aen,. _ . ° 
2 is , 27. Bows may be electric lights 
. Shoving backward, in the 1 sna Sy 
: : sut they mix tomorrow in 
hunting field perhaps. : 


: : : Rome 

Mix a container interesting a : 
eke a8 ‘ 5 28. Vide s. or confuse Sir Tej 
to Sir Thomas Browne. , } 


Bahadur 8. 


21. The West of France. 29, A place in Paris 

: : . av. s. 
23. Turn back a policeman, first 31. The end of Aphra Behn 

. . é i e . 

e SS, oe ’ ° 
; lass ‘ bas 33. The painter loses a tea, 
24. rev. From Ophelia’s bou- Si. pas A composer — men 

et. eee = 

i: ae ; . tioned by the Mikado loses 
25. Double it under Folly his starting price 

sridge. nil ae : ‘ . 

Bridg 36. A little railway in America, 


26. This Tate was not a bowler. 
29, Lesson in which nothing is 

forgotten. 
30. Transvaal 


37. rev.. End of 33. 
39. rev. End of 14. 


, Ka, 40. rev. Royal initials. 


snares 
























Persian rulers, SOLUTION TO 
<% ti > lea CROSSWORD NO. 59 
2. see 22. 
P| I | T]H| E] C] AI N] TIHI RIG 
DOWN Ri T| OPO! D/A RR) ODT AY 
1. MacDermot's foreign policy, ELAC!RIA! PHA! Sit) tt EG 
3. Griselda was. ies : S| TIT N| GIA! RIE EYOPAN 
4. rev. Before this a Hindu [TIT T! UI LI AIR YO YiVil 
will speak. TPO! TIN TPN] ESV) ALD AIR 
5. Birds. DIN EGU TIT A RO TY 
6. The five parents of diph- TZ zrorRro 1 | DLE AL 
thongs. GINI IT SIU : 





SOLUTION NEXT WEEK 


The Winner of Crossword No. 59 is Mr. J. R. Scott, Wills- 
boro’, Londonderry, N. Ireland. 








and you will be absolutely convinced that the 


VIBRAPHONE 


is the best-by-test of all appliances for the relief of 


DEAFNESS 


So revolutionary is the principle of the Vibraphone that 1! 
has gone from success to success in every country of the 
world. Quite safe, non-electrical, practicaliy invisible (se 
“contrasts ” increased for th 
No batteries, or wires, 


Write 








picture—which has had its 

“ sake of clarity of illustration). 
Telephone: any other attachments. _Used by professional men ‘ 
Regent 5630. ‘phone or call for BOOKLET and details of TRIAL OFFI R 











VIBRAPHONE CO., 24 Triumph House, 189 Regent St., London, W. 1 
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—-~ CHRISTMAS ECONOMIC 


BE THE WEATHER OVERSEAS GIFTS 
a as FOUL OR FAIR, 


* | | gPWRECKED MARINERS’ BOOKS 


Society are daily called upon for help, not only to A Large Stock of Beautiful Volumes to suit 
cated shipwrecked men, but to many widows and orphans of every taste. 
fishermen and sailors, and to aged and distressed ’ 


f . Funds needed to carry on th ork. 
ay tee Fah recede aaron te wok 113 SOHN SMITH & SON, 


Patron: H.M. THE KING. -| (GLASGOW) BOOKSELLERS, LIMITED, 


President: Admiral of the Fleet SIR ROGER KEYES, Bart., 


aa, cee 57-61, ST. VINCENT ST., GLASGOW, C.2. 


Williams Deacon’s Bank, Ltd. G. E. Mavupr, Esq. : 
CARLTON HOUSE, REGENT STREET, LONDON, S.w.1. || | # Christmas Catalogue Gratis. 
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Ss IVES, which years a — 
sin :. ago would have been | 
e re] despaired of, to-day | |} sy P A | N 
$ » are being saved. Since | 
Brompton commenced _ | 
fight, 90 years ago, the 
death rate per million inhabitants for England and Wales THE BALEARIC ISLANDS 
from Tuberculosis has fallen from 3,189 to 686. | 
BUT “BROMPTON’S” FIGHT MUST GO P O R U G A L 
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ON. Armed with every known method of science 
and medicine, Brompton not only treats great numbers 
of patients annually, but is the World Centre for 
instruction and research. 


Lands of Winter Sunshine . . . of resorts of enchantment 
where the Spectre of “Exchange Rate™ does not dare to raise 
its head. The direct routes from London pass overland through 
France via Paris, from which excellent, fast, comfortable trains 
run by day and by night. 


yo Pio OSPITAL For CONSUMPTION THROUGH CONNECTIONS and THROUGH TICKETS 
e 




















sion | 
’ THROUGH FRANCE 
T ea aoa. | Descriptive booklets and time-tables from: 

eight. ; ; é THE PARIS-ORLEANS & MIDI RAILWAYS OF FRANCE, 
art of Postal Address :—- Frederick Wood, Vi ca Stati Sil S.W. 1 

Brompton Hospital, London, S.W. 3 Secretary. ictoria Station 7 zs ag CSE) tee Ba 
lighits, ‘ 
ow in pices * ‘i i ny 





ir Tej 7 IMPERI AL C ANCER SPECIAL CHRISTMAS APPEAL i 
“, ||| The POOR CLERGY RELIEF 
Sn ee eee a | CORPORATION 


men: 








» loses President—-HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF BEDFORD, K.G. Established 1856. Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1867. 
Pit Chairman of the Executive Committee } : . 
' SIR HUMPHRY ROLLESTON, BT.. G.C.V.0.. K.C.B. 38 Tavistock Place, Tavistock Square, London, W.C. 1. 
nerica, | Hon. Treasurer—SIR HOLBURT WARING, C.BE., P.R.C.S. Patrons { THE A jane td an Bt, ERBURY. 
| Director DR. J. A. MURRAY, F.R.S. ; President--THE BISHOP OF LONDON 
| _The Honorary Treasurer desires to thank those who have 4 my CORPORATION gives assistance in money and clothing 
| hitherto supported this Fund by their donations and to the underpaid clergy of England, Wales, Ireland, the Over- 
weenatiens. fsa: F Lj k n seas Dominions and the Mission Field, their Widows and 
3 he Imperial Cancer Research und 18 WOF unceasingly Orphan Daughters, in times of sickness, bereavement, or other 
in the cause of suffering humanity. The number of recorded temporary distress 
59 deaths from cancer has shown a regular increase for the past | The Committee meet twice every month to consider the cases 
80 years, and in research work alone lies the one hope of brought before them, and to make grants. They are guided 
checking its malevolent power. Radium treatment has been solely by the WANT AND WORTH of the Applicant. 
sroved effective in some ASCs, but its mode of action and At this season of the year the applications for help show a 
imitations are still imperfectly understood. Cancer, when marked increase, and a large fund is required to meet all the 


deep-rooted, still presents a serious problem, and money is 
needed to maintain and equip the Fund with every scientific 
weapon available. 


needs. Cifts of clothing of every description are also most 
gratefully received. 
The Corporation has aided over 54,000 cases of clerical distress. 


| Donations and Subscriptions may be sent to the Secretary—Cart. T. G. CARTER, RN. 
Honorary Treasurer, 8-11 Queen Square, London, Bankers—WESTMINSTER BANK, Ltd., Tavistock Branch, W.C. Ff. 
W.C.1, or may be paid to the Westminster Bank, Limited, HELP IS EARNESTLY ASKED 











Marylebone Branch, | Stratford Place, London, W., A/c 
| Imperial Cancer Research Fund. 


l ROYAL EARLSWOOD 












































| | 
_— So 
| r Patron: H.M. | 
INSTITUTI O ie A SPLENDID TRADITION ! 
| | For Mental Defectives WILL YOU HELP TO KEEP IT UP? 
| REDHILL - - - - SURREY There is not one day in the calendar which is not 
nat the ® || Approved and commended by leading experts for | the anniversary of an heroic rescue by the Life-Boat 
| the remedial treatment of all grades of mental || Service. 
|| defect (not insanity). A real home is provided for || St needs each your 
relief of @ | . } 
| | those undeveloped persons of both sexes {children || 5 F thi 
and adults) who need kind control under resident — || ar ings 
medical SUpervVISION. Good 5 chools, farm, kitchen, from every one of our population. Will you give your 
ye that 5 garden and manual training in various occupations. | chave and eo muck more as you com fiend? 
~ a Please help this Work of National Importance Tne Ear, or HaRnrowsy, Lr.Con. C. R. a alTE, ©.B.E., 
wire ae i| : - 2 we Honorary Treasurer. ecretary. 
‘orreR Mp a eee ri pee — vs Et “4 EC ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 
| Mr. H. STEPHENS, ry, 14-16, LUDGATE HILL, E.C. 4 4 ~nae Ginnie 3.W.1. 
n W.1 | Telephone: City 4697 (Entrance Ave Maria Lane) Life-Boat House, resvenor » London, 
ee eee ——_———_} 
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74% for 26 ; and 10% for 52. 
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Rates for Prepaid Classified Advettisements 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a line cha 
Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. Series discounts : 24% for 6 insertions ; Bo 73, 
Instructions should reach the SPECTATOR Office, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1, with remittance 


to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. 





PERSONAL 








mete COMPETITION.—" Rosemary’s Diary ”’ 
in aid of the National Children’s Home. Entrance 
fee 6d. Prizes 10s., 2s. 6d. Open till Jan. 26th. Send 94d. if 
you want correct solution—6d. if not—to Miss BaRLow, 
Greenthorne, Edgworth, near Bolton-le-Moors, 





FTER-DINNER and other speeches for all occasions 
—for busy men and others. Eight years’ 
specialized experience. Masonic, Rotary, Sports, 
Weddings, Political, Staff, Church and other functions. 
All specially written. Strictest confidence. About 500 
words 10s. 6d.; 1,000 words 21s. Longer by arrange- 
ment. ‘To get best results give fullest particulars.—W. 
H. BEABLE, 1614 Strand, London, W.C. 2. 





ARR’S 1929 CIDER.—Nothing so good. Guaranteed 
natural pure apple juice.—Send 1s. for sample to 
Carr & QUICK, LTD., Exeter. 





LOTHING and BOOTS most urgently needed itor 

Women, Children, and particularly for men. Our 

poor people in East London slums suffer greatly. Parcels, 

enclosing name and address, gratefully acknowledged by 

the Rev. Percy INESON, Superintendent, EAST END 

TIISSION, Stepney Central Hall, Commercial Road, 
London, E. 1, 





YNENTLEWOMAN desires post as Lady’s Com- 
XH panion. Musical, linguist, travelled extensively. 
Excellent reference._-Box No. A565, 7 he Spectator. 





NCOMES INCREASED BY ANNUITIES.—Write, 
Mr. G. Hype, 37 Albemarle Street, W.1. 





"NFERIORITY COMPLEX? Write for Free Book 
“Tecan... and I will.”—Britisn INSTITUTE OF 
PRACTICAL PsyCuoLoay, LTp.,1 (BR) Ludgate Hill, E.C.4 





yee interested in international affairs and in 
the promotion of international friendship are 
invited to write to Apa (All Peoples’ Association), 99 
Gower Street, London, W.C.1, for particulars of that 
organization. 





O RELATIVES 





Invalid or Aged Gentlepeople requiring permanent or 
temporary nursing care are informed that there is a 
most comfortable Nursing Home at Harrow-on-the-Hill 
(near Harrow School). Large garden, London 94 miles. 

Moderate fees. High medical and other recommenda- 
tions.—GROSVENOR HovUsE NursING Home, 100 High 
Street, Harrow-on-the-Hill. Tel.: Byron 2495, 








APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT 
AND WANTED 


XVERIENCED Steward (Boys’ College and Shipping 
‘4 Service) seeks situation. Excellent references. 
Would consider any offer.—-Write Box A564. 








ZING’S COLLEGE SCHOOL, WIMBLEDON, 
A vacancy will occur in the office of HEAD-MASTER 
at the end of the Spring Term, 1934, and the Governors 
of the School are prepared to receive applications from 
Candidates to fill the vacancy. Under the statutes 
which regulate the School, the Head-Master must be a 
graduate of some University within the United Kingdom. 
Further particulars and application forms may be 
obtained from the SECRETARY, King’s College School, 
Wimbledon, 8.W. 19, to whom the formal applications 
of candidates, and their testimonials, should be sent 
before December 9th, 1933. The testimonials of a 
candidate should not exceed three in number. 
JIELMSLEY, YORKS., 


e 


The Chapter of the Woodard Society (Northern 
Division) invite applications for the post of Head- 
Mistress of their Preparatory School for Girls. 

Particulars, with forms of application, may be 
obtained from R. F. Pawsky, Solicitor, Barnsley. 

All c»plications must reach Mr. PawsEy by Saturday, 
November 25th. 





MARY’S SCHOOL, DUNCOMBE PARK, 





OF THE WITWATERSRAND 
JOHANNESBURG. 

South Africa. 

Applications are invited for the post of 
PROFESSOR OF HISTORY. 

SaLARY.—£860—£30—£1,100, subject to Provident 
Fund contributions in terms of regulations. Half salary 
will be paid from date of embarkation to date of arrival 
in Johannesburg. 


alae 






A Mordan ‘‘ Everpoint”’ 
Pencil has individuality. Toa 
Jeweller or Silversmith it is 
‘as the hall-mark in Gold and 
Silver. When you give a 
Mordan Pencil you give the 
finest pencil that money 
can buy. 


Model shown is the Septagonal 
Drop Action Pencil. No. 745c. 
SILVER: Plain 12/6, Engine 
Turned 16/-. 9-ct. GOLD: Plain 
£2.17.6, Engine Turned £3.2.6. 
18-ct. GOLD: Plain £5.15.0, 
Engine Turned £6.5.0. 


See also Model No. 842. ‘‘ Drop- 


Action” Pencil. The Patented 
action gives absolute rigidity. 
Price, GOLD: Plain £4.5.0, 


Engine Turned £4.10.0. SILVER : 
Plain 12/6, Engine Turned 15/-. 
No. 745c. 


Mordan “Everpoint” Pencils have perfect 
propel-repel action. The lead is as firm as if it 


were encased by wood. Many exquisite styles 
from 2/6. LONDON MADE. 


Of Stationers and Jewellers. 
WHOLESALE DISTRIBUTORS: 


L. G. SLOAN LTD., 
41 KINGSWAY, LONDON, 
W.C. 2. 
SPE CECE LEAS AE EES 








MEDICAL 





tion. Guaranteed. Free Booklet.—T. 8. HEATON, 


G ALLSTONES Permanently Removed Without Opera- 
a 
M.P.S., 20 Grosvenor Place, S.W. 1. (Sloane 3697.) 








SECRETARIAL AND TRAINING 
COLLEGES 


i, 
RAINING FOR SOCIAL WORK 


of. FRANCIS COLLEGE, SUDBURY, MIDDI 

Resident Students (from 18 upwards) admitten os 
courses Of One or two years’ training. Speciaily intended 
or girls of good education wishing to become club teaderg 
or to begin training for future work as hospital almoners 
welfare workers, care committee organizers, &c. ¢ : 
arranged to suit needs of individual students. A few 
bursaries available for suitable candidates.—Full par. 
iculars from Mis: Preston Principal 








—_.. 
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GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES | 


| 

AWNES SCHOOL, AMPTHILL.—Public School on 
individual lines for girls from 10-19, Playing fields, 

park, woodland 93 acres. Riding, Swimming,” Girls are 
prepared for usual examinations and for the University 
entrance, or may specialize in Languages, Art, Music 
Domestic Science. Fees, £120-£180 p.a. : 











U >) E N 8 y © © 
HATFIELD, HERTFORDSHIRE. 
PUBLIC SCHOOL FOR GIRLS WITH SEPARATE 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 

Chairman: Sir JOSIAH STAMP, G.B.E., D.Sc., F.B.A, 
Delightfully situated. 420 acres. Fully equipped 
School Buildings. Separate Sanatorium. Swimming 
Bath. Gymnasium School Chapel. Preparation for all 
Public Examinations. ~Entrance and Leaving Scholar. 
ships. Easy access London. 
Prospectus on application to the HEAD MIstTRESs 





UEENS COLLEGE, LONDON, W.1 (Founded 1848) 
provides a General Edueation for girls Of all ages, 
Students prepared for all ‘examinations. Domestic 
Science and Secretarial Departments.—Principal, Miss 
G. E, HoLtoway, B.A., 43/47 Harley Street, W. 1. 





NT. DUNSTAN’S ABBEY, PLYMOUTH, DEVON, 
rN SCHOOL for GIRLS (5-18) (English Church); 
recognized by Board of Education; warm climate ; sea 
bathing; good food; gymnasium, tennis courts. Boarders, 
£75; Day Scholars, £10.—Apply SISTER SUPERIOR, | 





T. HELEN’S Recognized Boarding School for Girls, 





Cockermouth. Entrance scholarships available, 
HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX, 
Boarding School on modern publ’e school lines, 


Recognized by.the Board of Education and the 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. Bracing south 
coast air. Excellent playing flelds. Highly qualified 
staff. Principal: Miss LUCRETIA M. CAMERON, Fin, Hon, 
School of Mod. Hist., Somerville College, Oxford, 








BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





AGDALEN COLLEGE, OXFORD, 


- 





‘ynere are Vacancies for CHORISTERS, Education 
in College School. Compet.tion, Friday, Dec, 1st. For 
particulars write Rev, DEAN uF DIVINITY, 








AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, Xe. 





UTHORS’ MSS. carefully and promptly typed by 
exp’'d literary typist. 1s, per 1,000 words, incl. carboo 
copy.—MIS8s ALLEN, 22 Drylands Rd., Crouch End, N. 8. 





ART EXHIBITIONS 





OYAL SOCIETY OF PORTRAIT PAINTERS, 
ROYAL INSTITUTE GALLERIES, 
195 Piccadilly, W.1. DAILY 10-5. Admission 1s, 





HE LONDON GROUP. 

31st Exhibition. New Burlington Galleries, W. 1. 
Modern Painting and Sculpture. November 13th- 
December Ist. Daily, 10-5, Admission 1s, 








LECTURES 





TRANSPORT.—£100 will be allowed towards f g 
money expenses to Johannesburg, subject to a propor- 
tionate refund in the event of resignation within three 
years. 

“ASSUMPTION OF DuTy.—1st February, 1934, or as 
soon thereafter as possible. The session commences in 
the first week in March. 

QUALIFICATIONS.—The professor will be expected to 
give courses In Mediaeval and Modern History. 

APPLICATIONS, ‘together with copies of testimonials, 


all in triplicate, should reach the SECRETARY, Office of 
the High Commissioner, South Africa House, Trafalgar 
Square, W.C.2 (from whom forms of application and 
further particulars may be obtained), not later than 
Saturday, 9th December, 1933. 





LONDON. 


A Course of Three Lectures on GREEK DRAMA 
will be given by PROF. GILBERT MURRAY, D.Litt., 
LL.D., F.B.A. (Regius Professor of Greek in the Uni- 
versity of Oxford) at KING’S COLLEGE, LONDON 
(Strand, W.C.2), on NOVEMBER 29th, DECEMBER Ist 
and 4th at 6.30 p.m. At the First Lecture the Chair will 
be taken by Dr. W. R. Halliday, M.A., LL.D., B.Litt. 
(Principal of King’s Gollege). 

ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET. 

8. J. WORSLEY, 
Academic Registrar, 


- + faidiadaltadsciaiaspe é OF 





ILEEN O'SHAUGHNESSY, B.A. (Oxon.), 46 
4 Victoria Street, London, S.W. 1.—Literary and 
academic typewriting transcriptions from obscure ot 
imperfect manuscripts. Victoria 5132. 





N SS. typed, 1s. per 1,000 words. Carbon 2d. Exper: 
L¥iwork.—Miss HakpPeER, 4 Taviton St., London, W.C.1, 





ONG-POEMS WANTED.—Songs and musical comps 
also considered for publication. Terms by arrangement. 
—PETER DEREK, LTp., ZB/108 Charing Cross Rd., W.C2. 





\ JRITE FOR PROFIT.—Make a second income i) 
spare time. Send for free booklet.—K#iZit 
INSTITUTE (Dept. 85D), Palace Gate, W. 8. 








FOR THE TABLE, &c. 





PPLES.—Straight from grower. Well-packed Cr. pd. 
Best Bramley Seedlings 20 Ib 10s., 40 Ib 19s.-- 
ASHENDEN, Chilham Fruit Farm, Chilham, Canterbury. 





EAL chickens 5/— pr., boilers 4/- pr., fat geese 5/6 €a., 
trad., all post pd. HARRIS, Rock Ho.,Rossearbery,Cork. 





HETLAND LAMB.—The greatest table delicacy. In 
N quarters at is. per Ib. for hindquarters, 10d. pet th 
tor jorequarters, sides and whole carcases at 10d. per ib. 
All carr. pd. per par. post. “Despatched on Wed. and 
Mon.—'f. M. ADIE & SONS, Voe Shetland. 
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Christmas Presents. Every leaf guaran- 

\ hel Pe é. Indian and Ceylon Tea. Six Pounds 
Fire STEPHEN CARWARDINE AND CO., Tea 

ut pa us Victoria House, Southampton "Row, 

le 

ton, Wl. 





ACKIE'S EDINBURGH SHORTBREAD 
M's the perfect gift for friends at home or abroa’, 
in tins, 28. 4d., 4s. 4d., 6s. i 8s. 6d., 10s. 6d. 
ald post, 28. 10d., 5s, 1d., 78, 3d., 9s. 3d., 11s. 6a 
Complete price list. on : request. 
} W. MACKIE & SONS, LTD. 
108 PINCES STREEFT, EDINBURGH. 








PUBLIC NOTICES 


WO MILLION ROAD VICTIMS since the War ! Great 
mule protest meeting at Friends’ House, Euston 
XW. 1, on Wednesday, November 22nd, at 8 p.m. 
Viscount Cecil, P.C. Speakers: | Lord 
“k.C., Canon F. L. Donaldson, Sir E. G. 
Little, M.P., Miss Rose Macaulay, Sir Chartres 

ne, a Mr. Fitzwater Wray (“‘ Kuklos ”’). Admission 
faa No collection. €.T.C., 3 Craven Hill, W.8, and 
piestrians’ Association, 3 Tudor-st. E.C.4. "Phone: 


(ontral 8574. 











MISCELLANEOUS 


DULCITONE in perfect order, as new, 
Avs. GUILFRID, The Anchorage, Cottesmore, 


LOVERS of 
* CIGARETTES, 6s. 
post free, plain or cork-tipped ; 1,000 for 58s. 6d. Remit 
to ~ ee J. J. FREEMAN & _Co., Lrp., 90 
Piccadilly, ‘SOLACE CIRCLES ” Pipe Tobacco, 
the fines! haabination ever discovered of Choice Natural 
Tobaceos; every pipeful an indescribable pleasure ; 
ids, 6d, per 4 Ib. tin, post extra. 





Price £20. 
Rutland. 


real Turkish 
3d. per 100, 





REVEL ATION TO 
Tobacco. ** Bizim’ 





Good smokes at a low price. 
Box of 50 for 
Lrp., Tobacco 


Guaranteed all HAVANA ToRACCO. 
s,, post free. J. J. FREEMAN & Co., 
Vanufacturers, 90 Piccadilly, W. 


(ae (Endcut).- 





ONEGAL Handwoven Tweed, Handknit Stockings, 
) &e., always in stock. Tweed patterns free on 
Lissadell, Sligo, Irish Free State. 


request. MANAGER, 


YT) 84 vm it Y 1 

FURS & FUR COATS 

OF QUALITY, ALSO COATS & GOWNS 

Pay by small amounts that will pass unnoticed in your 

monthly expenditure. Write for Catalogue’ to 
Dept. W.ELY. 








WORLD 
CRUIS 


MONTE CARLO 
(January 17, 1934) 

NAPLES 

ATHENS 












JAPAN 
HONOLULU 
CALIFORNIA 
PANAMA 


ye May 22) 


va BRITAIN 


Cruise iollows Springtime round the globe. Itinerary 
includes many of the most interesting and lesser- 


visited ports and places. One management ship 
and shore—Canadian Pacific throughout. 

Minimum Rate: 420 Guineas, inc!uding standard 
shore exeursions—or 325 gns. without. 


Write for Special World Cruise Brochure, 


CANADIAN PACIFIC 


WORLD'S GREATEST TRAVEL SYSTEM 
62-65 Charing Cross (Trafalgar Sq.), S.W. 1 











SMARTWEAR -LTD., 103 Leadenhall Street, E.C. 3, London, 
23271 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.1. or Local Agents Everywhere. 
TLLOVERS, CARDIGANS, DIRECT from the = ae — 
Shetlands, All kinds of Woollies hand-knitted for IKE a LADY’S CARESS” is a shave with the 


vou by expert native knitters, from lovely real Shetland 
wool, Nothing else so soft, so light, so comfortable. 
The newest, most fashionable styles, plain, or in famous 
“Fair Isle’ patterns. At Shetland prices, far less than 
shop prices, 
Wool Colour Card, 
Shetlands. 


Wm. D. JOHNSON, 8.358 Mid-Yell, 





iar UNDERWEAR DIRECT FROM MAKERS. 
—Send post card for Illus. Catalogue and FREE 
B-P’’ Underwear, Only sold direct- 
than any shop prices, because no 
niddlemen’s profits: Saves you Shillings in the £.— 
Pure Wool or Mixtures. Soft, silky, warm, hard-wearing. 
(GUARANTEED against shrinkage. (‘‘ They wash and 
wear 80 well,” writes a customer.) Any size, any style ; 
for Women, Children, oo Out-sizes a speciality. 
SATISE ACTION GUARANTEED, or money refunded in 
full. Free Patch Service, Write to BIRKET? & PHILLIPS, 
Lrp. (Dept. 8), Union Road, Nottingiram. 


PATTERNS of * 
hy-post. Lower 





Write for Free Tlustrated Booklet and | 





BALL RAZOR (Patent No. 394,136). Price 12s. 6d. 


Agents, Salomonsen & Co., 6 and 7 Cross Lane, E.C, 3. 





OTTERY—HAN DPAINTED.—Delightfal decora- 
tion. Coloured illustrated catalogue free. — 
RAINBOW PoTTERY (Dept. “'S,’’), Lindfield, Sussex. 





EAL Harris and Lewis Tweed. Any length eut. Pat. 
free. James St. Tweed Depot 246 Stornoway, Scotland, 


FOR SALE 








PLANOS. — Second-hand Instrument, 

re-conditioned as new, may be purchased for cash 
or by small monthly payments. TEN YEARS 
GUARANTEE given.—Apply to BLtraner & Co., Lrp., 


LULHNER 





17/21 Wigmore Street, W.1. ’Phone: Langham 1423. 


WANTED TO PURCHASE 


BNORMALLY HIGH PRICES paid for GOLD and 
SILVER. Banknotes per return. Also in urgent 
need of Old English Silver, Modern Plate, Jewellery, 
Diamonds, Antiques and Dental Plates (not vulcanite). 
Large or small quantities. Goods returned if price not 
accepted.—Send or bring your odd bits, &c., to BENTLEY 
& Co., 65 New Bond Street (facing Brook Street), 
London, W. 1. 











TO LET 


WO Rooms available, Committees or Conferences. 
Seating accommodation 30-100.—For terms, apply 
SECRETARY, N.B.W.T.A.U., 104 Gower Street, W.C. 1. 











HOLIDAY RESORTS 





A PLACE in the Sun is assured if you reside, take 
holiday or reeuperate, at Ventnor, Isle of Wight, 
which had 844 hours’ sunshine in three months this year 
more than any other place in England. Write for 
particulars to TOowN CLERK, Town Hall. 





=" SPORTS Party, conducted by Dr. and 
Mrs. Fothergill, to Zermatt, an Al place with 
brilliant sunshine and the certainty of Winter Sports. 
21 gns. December 27th-January 1l0th.—Camps AND 
Tours Union, 126 Baker Street, London, W. 1. 
Welbeck 7088. ~ 








HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES 





At BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find Hotel 
comforts with baths and other advantages of a 
Hydro at moderate cost. Tele.: 314. Lift. 


ROITWICH SPA.—WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 

BATHS HOTEL. 175 rooms all with h. & ce. water. 

Suites, 24 new rooms with radiators. A.A., R.A.C. 
Id. Guide from J. T. CULLEY, Manager. 








ASFBOURNBE. — ANGLES PRIVATE HOTEL. 
"4 Facing sea. Nr. pier & bowling greens. 125 bedrooms. 
English chef. Winter terms from 2} gns. *Phone 311. 








DINBURGH.—THE ALISON HOTEL.—Melville 
Crescent. Fyins: ‘‘Melerest,’’ Ediaburgh. Tel. 207,501. 
ATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S—Gt. Britain's Greatest 


i Hydro. For health, comfort, and pleasure. 270 
bedrooms, grounds 10 aeres. Inclusive terms fron 13s. 
per day. Illus. Prospectus free. Two Resident Physicians. 





EFRESH YOURSELVES in English Country. 
Ask for Descriptive L ist ¢ 3d. post free) of 130 INNS and 
K managed by the 


HOTELS 
PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE 





ASSOCTATION, 


TD. 
P. R. H. A., Lrp., St. GeorRGE’Ss House, 193 REGENT 


STREET, W. 1. 





S' RREY. TRUST INNS for excellent country 
} quarters, situated in the loveliest parts of Surrey.- 
Apply for List ** S.,” stating requirements, to “* SURREY 
Trust,” 53 High Street, Guildford, England. 





Howden Court Private Hotel. 
H. & ¢., gas fires. 


Quiet, reste 


ORQUAY. 
*Phone 2807. 


ful Xmas. Sun Room. 





ORQUAY.—ROSETOR PRIVATE HOTEL. An 
ideally situated, perfectly appointed private hotel 
which is justly famous for its home atmosphere and 
reasonable charges. Garage. For Illustrated Tariff 
apply RESIDENT PRopRiETOR. Telephone 2655. 


THERE to Stay in 
W St. George's Square, 
5s. 6d. day, or 30s. weekly. 
2 guineas weekly. 





London.—FHE LODGE, 1 
8.W.1. Room and Breakfast, 
With dinner 6s. 6d. or 














RECOMMENDED BRITISH HOTELS 





ye TRAVEL MANAGER will be pleased to send 

to readers desiring them the names of hotels—-or 
private hotels—in any part of Great Britain and Ireland 
fom THE SPECTATOR’S Recommended List. In order to 
jive wider publicity to their establishments, the following 
have subscribed towards the cost of publication of this 
feature and we hope when possible readers will patronize 
tem. Personal recommendation of hotels is always 
welcomed by the Travel Manager. 


AMBLESIDE (Rydal).—GLEN ROTHAY. 
BATH.—GRAND PUMP ROOM. 
—PULTENEY. 
BELFAST.—GRAND CENTRAL. 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—GRANVILI 
BOGNOR REGIS.—ROYAL NOREOL kK. 
BOURNEMOUTH.—BOU RNEMOU te. ay DRO. 
BOURNEMOUTH (Sandbanks).—HA 
BRIDGE OF ALLAN.—ALLAN WA’ EE oll SPA, 
BRIGHTON, —aeee HEIM 
OLLYWOOD. 

ROYAL CRESCENT. 
BRIGHTON ate DOR CLOSE. 
BRODICK (Arran)—DOUGLAS HOTEL. 
BUNDORAN (Co, ace tee gta NORTHERN 
BUTTERMERE (Lakeland).—VICTORIA. 
CAMBRIDGE. md BOAR. 


— ARDEN HOUSE. 
—UNIVERSITY ARMS. 
CANTERBURY.—-COUNTY. 
CAPEL CURIG (N. Wales).—BRYN-TYRCH. 
CASTLEROCK (Co. Londonderry).—GOLI’. 
CHRISTCHURCH.—KING’S ARMS. 
COLWYN BAY.—PWLLYCROCHAN. 





CONISTON LAKE.—WATERHEAD. | 

CRAWFORD (Lanark).—C eee ot 

CRIEFF (Pe a on TRATHEARN HYDRO 

DROITWIC — THE WORCESTERSHIR EK 
BRINE, BATHS HOTEL. 

EASTBOURNE. = 7 ENDISH. 


RK GATES. 
EDZELL (Angus). *e LENESK. 
FELIXSTOWE.—ORWELL. 


GOODWICK (Pem.).—FISHGUARD BAY. 

GRAYSHOTT (Hants.).—FOX & PELICAN. 

GULLANE.—MARINE, 

HARROGATE.—CAIRN. 

HASTINGS.—QU EEN’S. 

HINDHEAD.—MOORLAND’S. 

a UE STRANGE ARMS & GOLF 

LINKS 
ae Ue Se. ).—-TAYMOUTH CASTLE. 
LAK VYRNWY (Montgomeryshire). — LAKE 
LANARK.—CLYDESDALE HOTEL 

LEAMINGTON SPA. -—ALKERTON HOUSE. 

LLANBERIS (Snowdon).—ROYAL My ICTORIA. 

LLANDUDNO.—IMPERIAL HOTE 

LOCH AWE (Argylishire)—LOCH ‘Wwe. 

LONDON.—DE VERE, Kensington, W. 
—IVANHOE, Bloomsbury St., W.C.1. 
ae Gt. Russell St., be 
—THACKERAY, Gt. Russell St.. W.C.1 
—W AVERLEY. Sonthampton Row, W.C. 1. 

LYME REGIS.—THE me. 

MALVERN.—FOLEY ARM 





| MULLION. 


PITLOGHRY._ 





MANCHESTE RBOWDON HYDRO. 
MATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S. 


MONMOUTH.— BEAUFORT? ARMs. 
MORETONHAMPSTEAD.—MANOR HOUSE. 
—MULLLON COVE HOTEL. 
NAIRN bee ge 2 —ROY AL MARINE. 

| OBAN.—GREAT WESTERN. 


PAR (Coreeall).-ST. “AUSTELL BAY. 


ERTH.—STATION HOTEL. 
ATHOLL PALACE. 
PORT ST. MARY (I.0.M.).—PERWICK BAY. 
REDHILL AND REIGATE.—FONTHILL. 
RHOSNEIGR (Anglesey).— BAY. 
ROSTREVOR (Co. Down).—GT. NORTHERN 
ROWARDENNAN (Loch Lomond).— 
ROWARDENNAN. 
ST. ANNES-ON-SEA.—GRAND. 
ST. IVES (Cormwall).—TREGENNA CASTLE, 
—CHY-AN-ALBANY 
STF. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.—A DELPHI. 
ST. MAWES (Cornwall).—SHIP & CASTLE. 
SELBY (Y ofks). —LONDESBOROUGEH ARMS: 
SEVENOAKS.—ROYAL CROWN. 
SHREWSBURY (nr. ).—HAWKS’ TONE PK. .Weston 
ea 
—EAGLEHU RST. 
SOUTHAMPTON _HAMTUN HOUSRB. 
SOUTHPORT.— PRINCE OF WALES 
SOUTHWOLD (Sutfolk)—GRAND. 
TAMWORTH (Staffs. ).—CASPL E. 
TEIGNMOUTH (ar.).—HUNTLY,BISs HOPS tEIG NTON 
TEWKESBURY.—ROYAL HOP POLE. 
TORQUAY.—LINKS. 
—PALACE. 
—ROSETOR. 


—ROSLEN BALL. 
WARWICK.—LORD LEYCESTER. 
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Houses and Properties [ Best | tagaded or Sale ot To Let 
SURREY & SUSSEX. H OV K 
ESTATES, HOUSES, LAND, &c. . 
in tsuts tein wl tek a THE SOUTH COAST TOWN FOR SUNSHINE, 
beautiful Worth and Balcombe Forest District, EXHILARATING AIR AND QUIETUDE 
A. T. UNDERWOOD, F.A.L.P.A. 
(For over 20 years with Messrs. Knight, Frank & Rutley) 
ESTATE OFFICES, THREE BRIDGES, SUSSEX, FOR SALE 
(Phone Crawley 328. ake, : 

Phone Crawley 328.) A Freehold House of Distinction and Charm. From a stately House through a beautiful Garden 
direct to the Sea. Uninterrupted views of the Sea, Horizon and Coast. The House is built on 
beach, is dry and warm, and combines every possible comfort and modern equipment, and 
beautifully fitted. Marble Outer Hall with door into a large Garage. Spacious Lounge with oak 

EXHILL and COODEN HOUSES floor and oak staircase, Three Reception Rooms with old oak panelling and oak floors and Boudoir, 
I ERNEST SHEATHER, F.A.I. Tel., 351 Bexhill Pesce or Tak. .- Sy roo a ene tne t a ‘Heat supply. Four Bathrooms. — Electrie 
The + Sead Wetats Eank a” dab on a acre ,assenger Lift. Electric Power and Light. Centra eating. Many of the advantages of ; 
The only Local Estate Agent a native of the town. luxury liner, Ready for occupation. PRICE £9,500. 
jereee Oe Seon Specially recommended by Messrs. 
: JENNER & DELL, F.AI. 
De @) 
HOMES — NOT HOUSES. 
Our service is complete for we find sites, design and WILBURY GARDENS TO BE SOLD 
build to your own ideas in the district of your choicc a 4 
at one inclusive cost and arrange -finance if desired. Double-fronted Detached Non-basement Freehold with Six Bedrooms, Dressing Room, Vath- 
Write for free advice and catalogue “ P.’— room, Three Reception Rooms and Ground Floor Offices. Pleasant Garden. A cheery house on 
UNIVERSAL HOUSING CO,. LTD... RICKMANSWORTH high ground within few minutes’ walk of Hove Railway Station. Electric Light. 
PRICE £3,000 or near offer. 
— sant it Specially recommended by Messrs. 
JENNER & DELL, F.A.I. 
An interesting Historical Tudor Cottage within the 
precincts of, and having privileged access to grounds of BERRIEDALE AVENUE. 
the above. Just off the Sea Front at West Hove. A well-arranged Semi-detached Freehold with Garage 
56 BEDROOMS, 3 RECEPTION, GOOD OFFICES. and Ground Floor Offices. Four Bedrooms, Bathroom, Two Reception Rooms, Small Garden. 
PWR ACAI — 8 kako a : Electric Light. PRICE £1,875. 
GARAGE, STABLING—2 oak-beamed rooms overt Kev with: Mose 
DIRECT ACCESS TO ACR ES OF PARK LAND. . JENNER & DELL, F.A.I. 
PREEHOLD £3,900, or FURNISHED 6 gns. . 
FARNHAM & COIGLEY, 
® Kensington High Street Wes. 0042. MANSION FLAT 
cree enema acai eet On Sea Front in best position on Second Floor, Passenger Lift. Electric Light. Four Bedrooms, 
Bathroom, Two Reception Rooms. Fine rooms. Unrivalled views, Resident Porte 
BRIGHTON RENT £400 a year inclusive. 
On high ground, close to the Downs and Golf Courses. Further particulars of Messrs. 
A DETACHED modern RESIDENCE, having on 
TWO FLOORS 8 bed and dressing-rooms, 2 bathrooms, J 
panelled lounge-hall, 3 reception rooms, billiards room ENNER & DELL, PAA. 
and domestic offices, Constant hot. water. Motor House AUCTIONEERS AND ESTATE AGENTS. 
with 3 rooms over. Beautiful Grounds of over ONE 
ACRE with TENNIS LAWN. Frechold, £6,500, Sole 54 CHURCH ROAD, HOVE, 22 REGENCY SQUARE, BRIGHTON 
Agents: BATES & GIBBENS, F.A.L., Preston Strect, ; 
ne er ee (Hove 2480). (Brighton 3552). 








WHITEMAN & CO. 


56 BROMPTON ROAD, 8.W (Kens. 0026) 


WIMBLEDON COMMON 


WILLETT 
HOUSES 





DORMANS PARK 


On this Beautiful Private Estate close to East Grinstead. 

A GABLED RESIDENCE on a southern slope, amidst 
wooded gardens. 2 Reception, Sun Parlour, Studio, 5 
Bed, Bath, &c. Electric Light. Co.’s Water. Tennis 
Lawn. Fruit Garden, $ Acre. 


EXORS. SALE—£1,850 OR OFFER. 


Confidently recommended.—WHITEMAN & CO., 56 
Jirompton Road, S.W. Kens. 0026, 





Ww al 
WEST SUSSEX. 
Magnificent Views over St. Leonards Forest. 
CHARMING CREEPER-CLAD HOUSE in a 
lovely setting and perfectly appointed. Oak Panelling. 
Electric Light. 2 Sitting, 4/5 Bed. Bath, &c. Garage, 





On high ground, gravel and 
sand, 
Ready for early occupation 
Decorations to purchaser's rea 
sonable requirements. 





Large garden with trees and 
lawn. 

SPACE FOR GARAGE 
HOUSES BUILT TO ORDER 
For particulars of above and 

other houses now in course of 

erection apply :— 

WILLIAM WILLETT, LTD. 
SLOANE SQUARE, §.W.1. 





Stables. 
OLD WORLD GARDENS AND MEADOWS. 
6 ACRES—ONLY £2,500. 


Inspected and recommended.—WHITEMAN & CO., 
{6 Brompton Road, 8.W. Kens. 0026. 








A TYPICAL HOUSE ON THE ESTATE. 


Tele., Sloane 8141. 


And at South Kensington 
Hampstead, Roehampton, and 
Hlove. Joinery Workshops 


~ Parsons Green, 8.W. 








THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 
£ 12,000,000; 


1837. Incorporated 1880. Capital Authorised and Issued, 
Capital, £4,000,000; Reserve Fund, £3,350,000 
Currency Reserve, £1,500,000; Reserve Liability 
of Proprietors, £8,000,000. DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank's 
ranches throughout the Australian States and Dominion of New Zealand, 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made. BILLS are purchased 
or seut for collection, DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 


HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, 


Paid-up 


(together £7,350,000), 


E.C. 3. 





CHOICEST 


English WILTSHIRE HAMS for XMAS 


(MAKE AN IDEAL SEASONABLE GIFT) 1 4 lb 
Smoked or Pale. Weight 10/14 Ibs. each. Rail Paid: per 4 


Also Guaranteed ENGLISH WILTSHIRE BACON. 


Smoked or White. SIDES 60 to 70 lbs. D 
Goods are carefully packed and sent, carriage 11 per lb. 
RAIL PAID. 


paid, to any address in England and Scotland. 
E. MILES & CO., BACON CURERS, BRISTOL 
PP ORR oes al 








Please order early, for delivery when required. 
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SELL YOUR GOLD 


and Valuables 


WHILE PRICES REMAIN HIGH 


WE pay by far the HIGHEST PRICES for Gold, 
Silver, Platinum, Sovereigns, Jewellery, Diamonds, 
Precious Stones, Dental Plates (not vulcanite), Rings, 
Watches, Bangles, Necklets, Antiques, Sheffield Plate, 
Old English Silver, Modern Plate, Modern Silver, 
Electro Plate, etc. 


3 oe e ° o 


DO YOURSELF A GOOD TURN 


Unearth those old pieces of Jewellery no longer worn, turn out those 
old pieces of Silver and Plate no longer used, and 


CONVERT THEM INTO BANKNOTES 


NOW, as such prices as we are able to offer to-day will probably 
never recur in the lifetime of our generation. 


NOTHING TOO LARGE and NOTHING TOO 

SMALL. We have £250,000 at our disposal, for 

any business within our range. Forward by 

Registered Post or Registered Rail. Goods 

returned at once if our price is not accepted. 
We pay in CASH, not by cheque. 


BENTLEY & CO. 


The Largest Dealers of the kind in the World 


65 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.|1 


Bankers : Telephone : Telegrams . 
Lloyds Bank, Bond St., Mayfair 0651 (8 lines * Bentobond, Wesdo,” 
London London 
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THREE WORLD-FAMOUS AUTHORS 
PLEAD HUMANITY’S 





J. B. PRIESTLEY 


“In response to your Urgent Appeal for 
funds, | enclose a cheque for twenty-five 
pounds. | am certain thac when people 
realise that The Cancer Hospital is in such 
desperate need of money to carry on its 
great work both as a FREE Hospital and as 
a centre of Research into the origins of 
this terrible disease, they will! instantly 
come to your support and your £40,000 
overdraft will vanish like magic. Your 
Hospital, day and night by every possible 
means, is fighting Cancer, and it is unthink- 
able that we should not come to your 
assistance and GIVE SOMETHING AT 
ONCE.” 


CAUSE 





WARWICK DEEPING 


“Not only as one who has been a 
doctor, but as a man who has 
watched someone who was very 
dear to him martyred by this 
terrible disease, | do appeal to those 
who can help to come to the 
succour of The Cancer Hospital. 
No institution could have a greater 
claim both upon our pity and our 
purses. 





HUGH WALPOLE 


* Sympathy is not enough ; it is your duty 
and mine to give practical aid. . . . The 
Cancer Hospital is doing work of which 
the Nation should be proud. It is fighting 
this disease—trying to establish its cause 
and discover a cure—providing beds for 
patients and keeping those who are 
inoperable free from pain. | ask my 
readers to send what they can to the 
Secretary. There must be no faltering 
now, with success just round the corner. 
WILL YOU POST YOUR CONTRIBUTION 
TO-DAY FOR HUMANITY’S SAKE?” 


Will you please do your share towards the conquest of Cancer 
by sending a special Christmas Gift to the Secretary. 


Foundea 
1851 
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